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Vivekananda and the Re-interpretation of the 
Vedanta as the Basis of Universal Religion 


PROFESSOR AMIYA KUMAR MAZUMDAR, М.А. 
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CANNOT think of a better way of 

‚{ introducing tonights subject than by 
referring you to a story which Swami 
Vivekananda related before his audience 
in London The story, which he picked 
up from old Persian literature, runs like 
this: A lover knocked at the door of his 
beloved, and a voice came from within, 
‘Who is there?’ The lover said, ‘I: is I, 
open the door’. The door, however, did 
not open. The lover was anxious, and 
came a second time, and knocked at the 


dcor again calling, ‘It is I, І am here’. The © 


door was still closed. The third time, the 
voice asked from within, ‘Who is there ? ' 
And the reply was, ' Well beloved, I am 


thou! ', and this time the door opened. 
This story helps us understand the 
Vedantic realization of Truth. 


THEME OF THE VEDANTA 


What, then, is the theme of the Vedanta? 
It is, as you all know, one unconditioned 
consciousness, which the sages call the 
Absolute or Brahman. We cannot describe 
It by words; nor can we analyse It by 
thought and.logic. One can have a direct 
experience or anubhava of this Truth if 
only one follows the path of spiritual dis- 
cipline. The great truth of tha Vedanta 
is expressed in the dictum: Atman 1s 
Brahman; І ат Brahman. І do not know 
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of any other philosophy which has pro- 
claimed a greater truth than this. This is 
a truth which is self-validating. It does 
not require any proof, because it is the 
‘I’; the reality is my inmost self. 

The Vedanta has its moorings in the 
Upanisads. The Upanisadic texts, which 
describe the nature of Brahman, are, how- 
ever, astonishingly paradoxical. But these 
texts, though paradoxical, contain the pro- 
foundest truth. Thus, we have in the 
Upanisads that this great One or Brahman, 
which is my inmost soul, moves and does 
not move. He is within you and far away 
from you at the same time. He who 
thinks that he has known Brahman has 
not really known It, whereas one who 
thinks he has not known Brahman has 
definitely known It. You cannot know 
Brahman through reason; it is through 
reason alone that you can know It. These 
are some of the paradoxical statements of 
the Upanisads. What is the significance 
of these paradoxical statements? These 
statements convey the deepest truth that 
the ultimate Reality or Brahman cannat 
be grasped through the categories of logic 
that we ordinarily employ. 


THREE STAGES OF MAYA 


If, Reality, as the Vedanta teaches, is 
one absolute Consciousness, devoid of all 
differences, how then can the world of 
names and forms, the world of multi 
plicity, which is differentiated and rela- 
tive, appear at all? To solve this puzzle, 
the Vedàntin has introduced the concept 
of Maya. Maya is the principle of individ- 
uation, the finitizing principle. Now, 
this doctrine of Maya has very often 
been misunderstood. Some have inter- 
preted it as meaning that the world 


is a huge illusion, or that it is like” 


a prolonged dream. An orthodox Vedant- 
in cannot subscribe to this interpreta- 
tion. According to him, Maya is a neces- 


“devoid of all attributes 


sary conception whose importance lies in 
our attempt to explain the problem as 
to how ‘One’ becomes ‘Many’. We 
may notice three markedly different stages 
in the doctrine of Maya. The first may 
be called the cosmological aspect of the 
doctrine of Maya. Here our problem is 
this: The scriptural texts describe, in 
unmistakable terms, that Reality is one 
all-prevasive, differenceless, Consciousness, 
and one who fails to realize this truth and 
looks upon the world of multiplicity as 
real is doomed to death. But one can 
not deny that the world of names and 
forms does appear, and it bas to be ex- 
plained. One cannot explain it away. 
What possibly can be the explanation of 
the phenomenal world, the world of 
appearance? Since Brahman is all-per- 
vasive, universal Consciousness, the world 
cannot have any other basis than Brahman 
Itself. But Brahman is indeterminate, 
and activities. 
It cannot create the world in the accept- 
ed sense of the term ‘creation’. There 
must, therefore, be some inscrutable 
power which accounts for the passage of 
‘One’ to ‘Many’. Brahman is endowed 
with such a power of creating the many 
out of the one, and this creation passes 
our comprehension, Brahman, in so far 
as It -is endowed with the creative 
power of Maya, is called Isvara or God. 
This creative power or Maya, however, 
does not affect Brahman, just as the 
magical powers do not affect a magician. 
From the cosmological view-point, then, 
Maya is a power or sakti by virtue of 
which God can create the world of names 
and forms. This is an explanation of 
the world-appearance from the empirical 
or vyavahartka standpoint. 

In the second stage, which may be called 
the logical aspect, the world and Maya 
are used as almost synonymous expres- 
sions. The world is Maya. Here, ‘Maya’ 
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means something which is indescribable. 
In the second stage, one critically reflects 
on the status of the world-appearance in 
the scheme of reality as a whole. The 
critical mind is bewildered. He finds that 
what the scripture teaches is ultimate one- 
ness of Being. This manifold existence 
can, therefore, only be apparent; it can 
not be ultimately real. The manifold 
world is, strictly speaking, indescribable, 
anirvacaniya. It is neither real nor un- 
real. When the Vedantin says that the 
world is indescribable, he does not really 
abandon all logic. ‘Indescribable’ is a 
technical expression which conveys that, 
though the world has a status of its own, 
it cannot be defined either in terms of 
universal Consciousness or Brahman, or in 
terms of totally absurd things like 'sky- 
flower’ or ‘square-circle’. Since the world 
is an appearance, since it is a fact, a con- 
tent of my perception, I cannot explain it 
away. Nor can I say that it is ultimately 
real, since my realization of the oneness 
of Being implies that the world has no 
separate reality. The Vedantin urges that 
the real (Sat) is that which can never be 
cancelled nor contradicted. Evidently, the 
Self, or universal Consciousness alone is 
real, since it is never cancelled. Accord- 
ing to him, the unreal (asat) is that which 
cannot be conceived, that which cannot 
appear as a content of perception. А 'sky- 
flower’, a ‘square-circle’, the ‘son of a 
barren woman’ are cited as examples of 
unreality. The world of experience lies mid- 
way between the two categories. It is not 
real, because it is cancelled on realization 
of one’s identity with Brahman. Nor is 
it absolutely unreal, since it appears. 
This is what the Vedantin means when 
he says that the world of names and forms 
is anirvacaniya or indescribable. 

4 In the third stage, viz. the metaphysi- 
cal state, wherein one has an attitude of 
contemplation, one realizes unity of Be- 


ing or Consciousness. Maya, as a prin- 
ciple of explanation, no longer exists as 
something having a status alongside 
Brahman. For, in that case, there would 
be a metaphysical dualism, which 1s 
against the spirit of the Upanisads. The 
Vedanta teaches that reality is Brahman 
alone and not Brahman-endowed-with- 
Maya. The student of logic will at once 
raise an objection. Maya is a principle 
which the Vedantin employs to show that 
the world is false. Now, if this very 
principle of Maya is unreal, then the 
falsity of the world cannot be said to have 
been established. In other words, the 
world continues to be real. It is, indeed, 
a formidable objection. But the Vedantin 
has a ready answer. He points out that 
since ‘world’ and ‘Maya’ are contrary 
terms and not contradictory, they can be 
simultaneously negated in Brahman. 
Let us take, for instance, the case of a 
table. Now, a cat is not certainly a 
table, nor is a dog a table. ‘Cat’ and 
'dog' are contrary terms and not contra- 
dictory like 'blue' and 'non-blue'. We 
can safely say that both ‘cat’ and ‘dog’ 
can be simultaneously negated in the 
locus of a table. 'The same cannot be 
done in regard to contradictory terms 
Thus, it cannot be said that the table is 
neither brown nor non-brown. If it is 
said, ‘ This man is both living and non-liv- 
ing at the same time', it will be sheer 
absurdity. But the world and Maya are 
not two contradictory things. Therefore, 
denial of Maya does not entail the affir- 
mation of the world. When, therefore, 
I have the intuitive experience of my 
oneness with Brahman, I realize that the 
world is false and also that Maya as a 
principle is no longer valid. Where the 


selfluminous Brahman alone shines, 
there is nothing else to appear. 
So far we had an analysis д the doc- 


trine of Maya as the orthodox Vedantin 
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propounds it. Now, let us see if we can 
find a place for Swami Vivekananda in 
the galaxy of commentators who follow- 
ed Sankaracarya. Let us also see if 
there is any novelty of approach in 
Vivekananda's treatment of the problem 
as to how Brahman is related to the 
world. 


VIVEKANANDA'S EXPOSITION 


To Vivekananda, Maya is not a theory, 
nor a doctrine. It is, as he used to say, a 
statement of facts. But, what, precisely, 
are the facts stated? Let us enumerate 
some of them. It is common ехре- 
rience that man's powers are limited 
We realize our impotence before the 
vast forces of nature; we cannot com- 
prehend infinite truth, infinite in- 
telligence, and infinite love. This limi- 
tation of power or capacity is a fact which 
nobody can deny. We know that death 
is the inevitable end of everything. ‘The 
great cities and empires built by men 
with care and skill, all our progresses and 
achievements, our vanities and reforms, 
have that one end, death. And yet, people 
cling to life. We do not know why we 
cling to life, when we know that death 
is the end. King Yudhisthira was once 
asked, ‘What is the most surprising thing 
in this world ? ' The king replied, ‘ Every- 
day people are dying around us, and yet, 
men think that they will never die.’ 
This is Maya. Again, we see that very 
often we cannot do good to others, ex- 
cept through evil. Animals are living 
upon plants men upon animals and 
worst of all, upori one another, the strong 
upon the weak ‘This is going on every- 
where, and this is Maya We are told 
often that, in the long run, everything 
wil be good. But, why should good 
come out of evil? Why cannot good be 
done thrdéagh good? ‘There is no solu- 
tion of this problem, and this is Maya. 


The course of evolution has not been to- 
wards a gradual elimination of evil and 
suffering. Rather, as we increase our 
power to be happy, we also increase our 
power to suffer. The more we have 
material progress, the more avenues are 
opened to both pleasure and pain. This, 
again, is Maya. There is not onething 
which is absolutely good or absolutely 
bad. The very same thing which appears 
to be good now may appear to be bad 
tomorrow. The same thing which is the 
source of unhappiness and misery, in one 
case, may produce happiness in another. 
The fire that burns a child may cook a 
good meal for a starving man. 

Maya, therefore, is not a theory for the 
explanation of the world. It is simply 
a statement of facts as they exist. It 
implies that the very basis of our being 
is contradiction; where there is good, 
there must also be evil; where there is 
life, death must follow as its shadow; 
everyone who smiles will have to weep ; 
and so on. We cannot, however, remedy 
this state of affairs For, to stop death, 
we shall have to stop life also. Viveka- 
nanda, therefore, presented his own views 
on Maya in a slightly modified form. He 
did not say that the world is anirvacantya : 
neither real nor unreal He said that 
Maya is a positive fact of experience. 
It means relativity. It means that the 
totality of our experience is a mixture 
of being and becoming, of existence and 
non-existence Vivekananda did not ac- 
cept the orthodox Vedàntic view that the 
world of experience is neither real nor 
unreal. For, he asks, if Maya is totally 
non-existent from the ultimate view-point, 
how can we look upon it as a creative 
force? A creative force cannot certainly 
be absolutely zero. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF HIS INTERPRETATION 
Now, the question is, What do we gain 
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by this new interpretation of Maya? 
Vivekananda was fully alive to the social 
and intellectual conditions of his time. 
He taugbt at a time when a wave of 
materialism swept the country; people of 
our country preferred to live according 
to borrowed ideals of western civilization, 
and there was a supreme contempt for 
Hindu religion and culture. Viveka- 
nanda clearly realized that no purpose 
would be served by teaching the people, 
who were immersed in materialism, that 
the world in which we live, move, and 
have our being was all illusion. He 
wanted to ‘deluge the country with spiri- 
tual ideals’, for in that lay the salvation 
of the nation. Vivekananda was not an 
escapist. He wanted men of courage and 
strength to rebuild India. And with this 
end in view, he interpreted ‘Maya’ as 
power or sakti of Brahman. The con- 
cept of Maya as illusion would attract 
neither the neglected, down-trodden peo- 
ple nor the intellectuals who cared more 
for foreign ideas and ideals. It is for this 
reason that Vivekananda did not accept 
the traditional meaning of the concept of 
Maya, but offered his own interpretation 
according to which Maya means power of 
Brahman ; it is the mixture of being and 
becoming. 

What, according to Vivekananda, is the 
nature of the ultimate Reality or Brahman? 
To the orthodox Advaitin, Brahman is 
pure, homogeneous Consciousness, tran- 
scendent in nature. It transcends affirma- 
tion and negation, space and time, unity 
and multiplicity ; it is devoid of all deter- 
minations and differences. Vivekananda 
did not accept this conception of Brahman 
as transcendent, He rather preferred the 
conception of Brahman as immanent. He, 
however, did not look upon Advaita 
Vedanta as pantheism. According to 
Vivekananda, Being or Sat manifests Itself 
into the universe, man, and soul. ‘The 


same divine nature is present in the lowest 
worm as well as in the highest human 
being. But Brahman does not manifest 
Itself equally-in all the levels of existence. 
There is a hierarchy of being. Тһе worm 
is the lower form, and man is the higher 
form of manifestation of the Divine. 
The Divine is the essence of everything, 
and this fact offers a basis for morality. 
The command ‘Love everyone as your 
own self’ becomes significant on the 
supposition that oneness of Being per- 
vades the universe. It follows, therefore, 
that in injuring another, I am injuring 
myself; in loving another, I am loving 
myself. The narrow individual ego makes 
for hatred, jealousy, misery, and other 
evil. When I transcend this limitation 
of the ego, I can realize the Truth and 
put an end to all misery and struggle. 


VEDANTIC CONCEPTION OF EVOLUTION 


Vivekananda, therefore, speaks of a 
gradual transformation or evolution of 
the soul from its limited, finite nature to 
the infinite Existence-Consciousness-Bliss. 
He, however, does not use the term 
‘evolution’ in the Darwinian sense. In 
Darwin’s scheme of evolution, we have 
struggle for existence, and competition. 
But these are in no way sure and sound 
ways to progress; they are rather hind- 
rances. Therefore, it is not competition 
among individuals that explains evolu- 
tion and progress. It is rather the poten- 
tial divinity of man that determines the 
course of progress. We must remember, 
however, that man never progresses from 
error to truth, but from truth to truth, 
from lesser truth to greater truth. In the 
final stage of spiritual evolution and pro- 
gress, man recognizes himself as Brahman. 
as universal Consciousness. We are not to 
suppose that the finite indiviqual is lost 
thereby ; he rather finds himself integrated 
with universal Spirit and universal Cons- 
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ciousness; he attains a richer life, and is 
not swallowed up by an allengulfing 
Absolute. While in the orthodox Advaita 
Vedanta the finite individual as such is a 
product of Maya, for Vivekananda, the 
essence of the finite individual is a mani- 
festation of Brahman. Man, therefore, 
looks forward to the ideal of actualizing 
his potential divinity. This ideal cannot, 
however, be reached overnight; it re- 
quaires infinite patience, unparalleled 
spiritual discipline or sadhaná, and a great 
deal of suffering. 


MESSAGE OF FREEDOM AND SERVICE 


Vivekananda brings a profound mes- 
sage of hope for the individual self. 
“Freedom is the sole condition of spirit- 
ual progress', says he. Freedom is the 
very essence of all life and existence. 
Without freedom nothing has any value. 
Following the teaching of the Upanisads, 
Vivekananda said, ' The question is: 
What is the universe? From what does 
it arise? Into what does it go? And the 
answer is: From freedom it rises, in free- 
dom it rests, and into freedom it melts 
away. Without this idea of freedom, the 
very being of man is lost. Everything of 
this universe, everyone, every man, every 
planet, every saint, and every sinner, good 
man and bad, all are pressing on toward 
one goal, freedom’. 

It is this fact of freedom that gave 
Vivekananda an unshakable faith in the 
dignity and value of buman life. His maxim 
was, ‘Believe in yourselves first, and then 
believe in anything else’. That is why he 
proclaimed, ‘Never forget the glory of 
human nature. We are the greatest God 
that ever was or ever will be Christs and 
Buddhas are but waves on the boundless 
ocean which I am’. Again, Vivekananda 
said in anpther context, ‘Buddhism says 
to men: “Realize that all this is illu- 
sion" ; the Advaita Vedanta says: “ Rea- 


lize that in illusion is the real" '. 
Nothing in the world is lost, nothing is 
to be rejected. We may refer to Romain 
Rolland's masterly exposition of the 
Vedanta outlook. He tells us that the 
normal attitude of an average European 
may be summed up in the dictum: ‘I am 
truth | ', while the great Vedantin would 
have for his motto Whitman’s ‘All is 
truth’. 

It follows, therefore, that since Viveka- 
nanda looked upon men as embodi- 
ments of Divinity, the meaning and sig- 
nificance of service became clear enough. 
Why do you help people in distress? 
ls it out of compassion? Vivekananda 
hates this idea. He enjoined us to serve 
people. That is why he used the expres- 
sion ' Daridra-Narayana’. Serve people as 
God. 

How, then, are we to attain the ultimate 
Truth, the truth of the Vedanta? It is 
not through knowledge, as the orthodox 
Advaitin would have us believe. Viveka- 
nanda would rather say that the realiza- 
tion of Truth is possible through a union 
of knowledge and devotion. ‘There 
should be a marriage between knowledge 
or jñāna and devotion or bhakti. This 
happy couple alone can lead us to the 
desired goal. Vivekananda used to say, 
‘We want today that bright sun of intel- 
lectuality, joined with the heart of Buddha, 
the wonderful, infinite heart of love and 
mercy. This union will give us the 
highest philosophy. Science and religion 
will meet and shake hands’. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF UNIVERSAL RELIGION 


It is against this background of the 
teaching of the Vedanta that universal 
religion is to be understood. ‘Universal 
religion’ at once raises doubts. How is 
such a thing possible at all? We have so 
many different religions, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Islam, Christianity, Zoroastrian- 
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ism, etc. Can we ever think of reducing 
all of them to one religion? And, be- 
sides, why should we have so much con- 
cern for religion at all? Russell has 
pointed out that the sooner we get rid 
of religion, the better for us, since, reli- 
gion fosters inaction, superstition, and 
cowardice. Vivekananda would say exact- 
ly the opposite. Religion is based on 
fearlessness. ' Religion is realization ; not 
talk nor doctrine; nor theories, however 
beautiful they may be. It is being and 
becoming, not hearing or acknowledging ; 
it is the whole soul becoming changed into 
what it believes. That is religion.’ 
When we talk of universal religion, we 
do not mean that all historical religions 
are to be rolled into one, nor that they 
are to be synthesized. That may be a 
wishful thinking, but it would never be a 
practical proposition. For, a religion, a 
particular sectarian religion, has its moor- 
ings in the tradition of the people, in 
their scripture or revealed texts, in their 
cultural surroundings. All these contrib- 
ute to the very life of a particular reli- 
gion. This is why you cannot put differ- 
ent religions in a lump, and say, ' Here 
is my universal religion’. Nor did Viveka- 
nanda ever want that impossible synthe- 
sis. Synthesis logically implies that some 
elements are to be rejected and some others 
to be accepted. But, what exactly are you 
going to reject in a religion? If you 
discard some propositions or themes of 
Hindu religion as obnoxious, certainly the 
Hindus will resent. And the same hap- 
pens in regard to other sects, such as 
Christians, Muslims, or Jains. 
Vivekananda used to say that at the 
back of every religion there are chiefly 
three things, philosophy, mythology, and 
rituals. All these go to make the warp 
and woof of a particular religion. They 
are so inter-wovén that, if you discard any 
of them, you destroy the very spirit of 


that religion. Vivekananda, therefore, 
did not want to discard any. religion. 
But, then, what exactly did he want? He 
said that, if you study different religions, 
you will realize that variation is the sign 
of life. Difference is the first sign of 
thought. It would, therefore, be sheer 
madness to crush variety, and thus have 
the greatest common factor of all reli- 
gions. There is a thread of unity 
underlying the varieties that we notice in 
different religions. Realizing this funda- 
mental truth, Vivekananda proclaimed, 
‘I do not say that there are too many 
religions. Rather, I would welcome moie 
religions’. As he said, ‘Sects should 
multiply so that, at last, there will be as 
many sects as human beings. Whirl- 
pools and eddies occur only in a rushing, 
living stream. It is the clash of thought 
that awakes thought'. 'This sounds para- 
doxical, but it contains a profound truth. 
Vivekananda would, therefore, say, ‘I am 
not going to disturb your philosophy, 
mythology, or rituals. I shall endeavour 
to find out if there is any fundamental 
identity running through different reli- 
gions’. And he did find one. This fun- 
damental truth is no other than univer- 
sality of Spirit. Forms of religion mav 
be different, but the spirit is the same in 
all cases. When you go to a river to fetch 
water, the water assumes the forms of the 
vessels. So with religion too. The same 
water we can pour into different vessels. 
But that does not matter. For we all 
drink the same water, only from differ- 
ent vessels. 'Let each of us drink from 
his own vessel and allow the rest to drink 
from theirs. There is plenty for every. 


body. 
When Vivekananda speaks of universal 
religion, he does not mean that we 


should only passively tolerate all religious 
sects. ‘Toleration’ is а word which he 
hated most. Toleration is a negative atti- 
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tude. It debases your soul’ It is not, 
therefore, toleration that is desirable, but 
acceptance. We must accept the truth of 
all religions. 


ALTERNATIVE PATHS TO REALIZATION 


Vivekananda never wanted to propa- 
gate a religion. Не tried to bring home 
to the mind the truth that underlies all 
religions. He pointed out that religion 
ministers to the emotional, mystical, voli- 
tional, and intellectual aspects of our 
nature. The ideal of man is to progress 
harmoniously in all these four directions. 
To the worker, religion is union between 
man and humanity; to the mystic, it is 
union between his lower and higher self; 
to the lover, union between himself and 
God who is love ; and, to the philosopher, 
it is the union of all existence. The yogin 
is a person who seeks after any of these 
kinds of union. The karma-yogin is one 
who realizes God through disinterested 
karma or action. His position is that of a 
giver; he does not ask for anything in 
return. He who seeks the union through 
love is called the bhakti-yogin. He is a 
man of an emotional nature. He wants to 
love God without any ulterior motive. He 
feels that God Himself is love. He who 
seeks mystical union is called the таја- 
yogin. He who can check undesirable 
impulses, control his mind, and concen- 
trate on truth is a rája-yogin. Reason is 
the highest instrument of knowledge we 
have ever known. But reason has its limi- 
tations; it cannot go beyond a definite 
limit. There must be some other instru- 
ment to take us beyond, and this instru- 
ment is called inspiration. It is reason 
that develops into inspiration and, there- 
fore, inspiration does not contradict 
reason, but fulfils it. It is this inspira- 
tion which enables the raja-yogin to rea- 
lize truth. He who seeks this union 
through philosophy is called the jfíana- 


yogin. He wants to go beyond the visible, 
sensible world. He wants to enter into the 
very heart of Reality; he wants to attain 
freedom by becoming one with universal 
Being. To him, Brahman is his own self ; 
the very life of his life, the soul of his 
soul. Jfiana-yoga teaches that man is essen- 
tially divine. It shows the real unity of 
being that each one of us is Brahman 
Itself. 

These are, then, alternative paths to 
Reality. Choose any one of them accord- 
ing to your mental disposition, and you 
reach the goal. АП these paths lead to 
the same goal. Each one of us is natur- 
ally growing and developing according to 
his own nature. Each will, in time, come 
to know the highest truth. Man is his 
own teacher. You and J cannot teach 
him, impart any new knowledge to him. 
This is why Vivekananda used to say, ‘I 
believe in growth, not in reformation’. 
Religion consists solely of an inner life; 
and what is needed is a gradual unfold- 
ing of this core of inner life. It proceeds 
from the struggle to transcend the limita- 
tions of the senses. It must discover its 
‘true germ’ there To this end, we 
must put forth our energy. It is open 
to everybody to attempt this self-education. 

For Vivekananda, then, religion means 
universality of the Spirit. Religion is 
fully realized, only when the different his- 
torical religions have all attained to this 
universality. The universal Spirit is every- 
where ; its radiations are infinite and all- 
pervasive. As we have it in the Upani- 
sads, ‘As the one fire entering into the 
universe expresses itself in various forms, 
even so that One Soul is expressing ‘itself 
in every soul, and yet is infinitely more 
besides '. 


STEPS TOWARDS UNIVERSAL RELIGION 


Vivekananda has given us two main 
rules of conduct as steps towards achiev- 
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ing universal religion. The first is, ‘Do 
not destroy’ and the second, ‘Take man 
as he stands and from there give him a 
lift’. The first refers to the utility of con- 
structive actions. It is better to build 
than to destroy, if you have the capacity 
to build. Do not hurt anybody's religi- 
ous feelings and sentiments. The second 
maxim means that each man is his own 
master. He can develop his true person- 
ality from within himself. Each has to learn 
for himself. Each has to make himself. 
All that others can do is to help him in 
doing so. 


The motto of universal religion can 
only be, ‘ Whatever exists in this universe 
is pervaded by the Lord’. We can cover 
everything with God. We can see God 
in everything, in good and evil, in sin 
and the sinner, in hapiness and misery, 
in life and death. ‘If you have 
a wife’, said Vivekananda, ‘it does not 
mean that you are to abandon her, but 
that you are to see God in her. He is in 
her, in you, in your child. He is every- 
where '. 


There are sceptics who say that Vive- 
kananda was a visionary, and gave us a 
Utopian conception of life instead of a 
practicable programme. We can, how- 
ever, unhesitatingly say that this is an 
objection which has no foundation what- 
soever. When science asserts that all things 
are manifestatlons of one force, we are 
reminded of the well-known saying of 


if 
that for 
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-Brahman.’ 


the Тайййуа Upanisad: ‘Energize the 
conscious energy in thee; for energy is 
Vivekananda was convinced 
that the teaching of the Vedanta is scienti- 
fic in the true sense of the term. He said, 
“Science is nothing but the finding of 
unity. As soon as science would reach 
perfect unity, it would stop from further 
progress, because it would reach the goal. 
Thus «chemistry could not progress fur- 
ther, when it would discover one element 
out of which all others could be made. 
Physics would stop, when it would be able 
to fulfil its services in discovering 
one energy of which all the others are but 
manifestations. 'Thus science of religion 
would become perfect, when it would dis- 
cover Him who is the one life in the 
universe of death. Religion can go no 
further. This is the goal of all science’. 
The first principle of scientific demons 
tration is that the particular is explained 
by the universal. Since the Vedanta ex- 
plains the manifold existence by one uni 
versal Spirit, it is scientific to that extent 
The second principle is that the explana- 
tion of a thing must come from inside 
and not from outside. The Vedanta satis- 
fies this principle also, inasmuch as it lays 
emphasis on the potential divinity of man 
and opens out for him a path leading to 
the gradual unfolding of his inner being. 
This fullness of being is an accomplished 
fact; and we can regain it, only if we 
follow the path traversed by the great 
souls. 
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HE subject I propose to discuss in 

my lecture has already been analysed 

so often by eastern as well as western 
authors that there appears to be nothing 
further to be added. However, in our time, 
the problem of the intercourse between the 
East and the West has not only assumed 
a completely new aspect, but has become 
a burning modern question. The era of 
isolation, the era in which every part of 
the world seemed to have its own partic- 
ular history has gone for ever. The 
development of communications, the de- 
mands of modern economics, the surge of 
ideological and political movements which 
exceed the bounds of nationality and even 
the limits of continents, have contributed 
powerfully to the intertwining of the whole 
world’s ethnical and geographical factors. 
If we only consider the most recent cases, 
examples are by no means lacking to prove 
that political events in one country, even 
when apparently insignificant, automatic- 
ally produce repercussions in all other 
parts of the globe. 


UNDERSTANDING AND MISUNDERSTANDING 


Today, nobody in the West can doubt 
that, in world events, the Asian coun- 
tries, with their inexhaustible resources of 
man-power, their enormous natural 
wealth, and their attachment to long and 


glorious cultural traditions of thousands 
of years, constitute a factor of first im- 
portance, possibly a decisive factor in the 
future configuration of the world. At such 
a time, the necessity of finding а’ common 
language is more than ever essential, more 
than ever urgent. Now, in spite of indubit- 
able mutual curiousity, in spite of ever 
closer contacts between representatives of 
the two parts of the globe, misunder- 
standings persist. 

These misunderstandings cannot, be 
compared to those which today divide the 
two opposing camps of the western world. 
It is not a question, as in the conflict 
between Communism and Capitalism, of 
the opposition of two contrary social and 
political conceptions, which, however, 
spring from the same cultural milieu and 
which concern problems specifically occi- 
dental. I do not believe that there is 
any pronounced hostility between the 
East and the West, especially since the 
two sides are now equal, and resentment 
dating from the imperialist period has no 
longer real foundation. It is rather a 
question of a deeper difference, which is 
the result of the difference of cultural 
traditions, of the difference in psycho- 
logical outlook, and of the fundamentally 
different ways of looking at problems 
which are identical. 
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Is this mutual lack of comprehension 
really incurable, must the two parts of 
our planet remain for ever cut off from 
each other? I do not believe it, and I 
am happy to know this hope of mine is 
also shared by the most eminent representa- 
tives of eastern thought. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan's book Eastern Religion and 
Western Thought, a book to which I 
shall often refer in the course of this talk, 
is one of the most noble and convincing 
proofs of this fact. May a European be 
permitted to present his point of view 
before an eastern audience? I do nót 
intend, in the space of a short lecture, to 
attempt to reply to Dr. Radhakrishnan's 
-book, a work which deserves a far more 
substantial and elaborate answer. I shall 
confine myself to a few problems raised 
by that work, which are essential for the 
consideration of the question as a whole. 
If I have the temerity to tackle these ques- 
tions here, іп a country which is one of 
the most representative of oriental thought, 
it is because I Have devoted my life to 
the study of your languages, your history, 
your religions, philosophy, literature, and 
art ; and because, over and above the study 
from books, I have sought, by every means 
possible, direct contact with the representa- 
tives of your nation and with the living 
reality of the eastern world. And, I think 
that I shall be able to keep an objective 
attitude all the more easily; because I 
belong to a European nation, which, dur- 
ing the whole course of its history, has 
never taken part in what may be called 
western imperialism, and which has always 
tried to maintain liberty and independence 
of judgement in the face of the ambitions 
of the great powers. ` 


ORIGIN OF DISTINCTION 


The first problem which arises is to 
know how the distinction between the 
East and the West originated, and why 


nations as different as the Indians, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, the Persians, and 
the Arabs became united in one block in 
opposition to the peoples of Europe and 


-America. Is this division of mankind 


into two parts artificial or spontaneous? 
Geographic standards do not, in any way, 
justify the opposition of Europe (for the 
present, American and Australian civili- 
zations are nothing but the prolongation 
of that of Europe) to all the other con- 
tinents. The most ancient history does 
not provide any explanation either. It is 
often stated that, at the dawn of history. 
only the orient was considered a civilizcd 
world. As a matter of fact, at the time 
of. the political and cultural zenith of 
Egypt and the Mesopotamian empires, of 
the Indus culture, and of the oldest 
Chinese civilization, Europe had not yet 
emerged from the Stone Age. However, 
this purely geographical point of view is 
superficial, since that ancient civilization, 
which was hardly homogeneous, had not 
yet evinced any peculiarly oriental charac- 
teristics. The antithesis did not yet exist, 
and if one wishes to generalize, one must, 
at most, consider that ancient civilization, 
a communal source of the great cultural 
wholes which were later to be opposed as 
two different worlds: the orient and the 
occident. 

It is only with the appearance of the 
Greeks on the historical scene that this 
opposition can be discerned more clearly, 
and it became definitely established from 
the moment that the Romans gave a polit- 
ical and juridical base to the Hellenic 
civilization and united the Mediterranean 
world and the greater part of Europe in 
one empire. The distinction which we 
are discussing takes at this time the form 
of an antithesis: Roman Empire and 
Barbarian world. Although the term 
‘barbarian’ did net necessarily have the 
pejorative meaning which it acquired 
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later, there was a tendency to embrace in 
one category everything that was not part 
of the Greco-Latin civilization. The 
division of mankind into two parts was 
already in operation. However, and this 
is important, that division only existed in 
the eyes of the Roman commonwealth. 
The orient hardly regarded itself as an 
entire block opposed to the Roman Em- 
pire. On the contrary, each of the great 
cultural units of the orient believed itself 
in turn to be the centre of the world. 
For the Indians of that period, the 
yavanas were mlecchas in the same way as 
the Chinese, the Persians, and the Indo- 
Chinese. For their part, the Chinese con- 
sidered all the other nations barbarians, 
and placed the Greeks and the Romans 
in the same category as the Indians, the 
Central Asian peoples, and others. 

How did it happen, then, that of all 
those distinctions which меге arising, 
only the first has survived to be finally 
accepted by the orientals themselves and 
to become the antithesis of the occident 
and the orient? 15 it Christianity which 
has become the criterion of distinction? 
"This point of view is often advanced on 
the one hand and the other, and yét, it 
does not explain the problem. For, 
Christianity itself is of Asiatic origin and, 
what is more important, in the Christian 
world today one can very easily distin- 
guish óriental and occidental elements and 
currents. Could it be, then, the fact that 
the European powers which have inherit- 
ed the Greco-Roman patrimony have, with 
the passing of time, attained such political 
importance that they have been able to 
attempt the domination of the whole 
world. and, for that very reason, have 
founded themselves in opposition to the 
Asian peoples who alone outside Europe 
possess a political and cultural tradition 


capable of matching western civilization? , 


This explanation has obviously much 


more force, but it too cannot explain 
every side of the problem. And it must 
not be forgotten that the European hegem- 
ony, which in any case has never been 
complete, only dates from the eighteenth 
century and, to be quite honest, no longer 
exists today. 

The real and most important cause ot 
the opposition between the West and the 
East, however, lies in the fact, in other re- 
spects surprising, that the Greeks, though a 
small broken nation, have been endowed 
with an extraordinary creative originality. 
By taking full advantage of the experience 
of the civilizations which preceded them, 
the Greeks were able to convert their 
patrimony into entirely new elements ; 
were able to create an order, unknown 
hitherto, in their political and social insti- 
tutions, in their art, and in their philos- 
ophy. It is hardly my intention to main- 
tain that the civilization created by the 
Greeks was superior to, or more original 
than, that of India or China; but she de- 
veloped, if not forms already crystallized, 
at least tendencies and psychological atti- 
tudes which created between them and 
other oriental civilizations a difference 
much more marked than were the differ- 
ences between the oriental civilizations. 
This difference was only further widened 
when the Romans added to the Greek 
patrimony characteristics that were their 
own. And from that mixture’ was born 
what is called occidental civilization. То 
be sure, it is today a long way from the 
Greek and Latin civilization ; in the course 
of its history, it has absorbed numerous 
other cultural elements and has created 
even more numerous new elements. But 
it is not so much concrete facts which 
make up the special character of western 
civilization, but certain general tendencies 
and a special attitude, of which one of 
the main characteristics is precisely per- 
petual renewal. - 


^ 
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Of course. there existed already in an- 
cient times important mutual influences 
between the two worlds. It is sufficient 
to mention thé Greek conceits introduced 
into the astronomy and the mathematics 
of ancient India, or tbe sculptural style 
of Gandhara which, while being inspired 
by the Greeks, spread with Buddhism 
across India and reached China and 
Japan. On the other side, we may men- 
tion the Asian influence on the religion 
of the Greeks and the Romans. Their 
pantheon was enriched by numerous new 


deities which had their origin in the. 


oriental world ; for instance, the worship 
of Serap coming from Egypt, the mys- 
terious rites of Isis, which had their fol- 
lowers even in Rome, and tbe worship 
of Adonis and the Magna Mater, which 
originated: in Syria and Asia Minor. Far 
greater was the career of the Persian god, 
Mithra, whose worship spread so widely 
through, the Roman world that it was 
considered in the first centuries of our 
era as the most important rival of Chris- 
tianity in Europe. Recent researches have 
discovered profound oriental influence, of 
Indian origin, in the mystical conceptions 
of agnosticism, and even in the idea of 
logos, which play such an important róle 
in the primitive metaphysics of Christian- 
ity. It can equally be supposed that Pla- 


tonism would not have gravitated towards | 


neo-Platonic Indian 


influences. 


mysticism without 


PSYCHICAL DIFFERENCES 


However, we must not exaggerate the 
extent of the growth of these influences. 
In spite of the contact which lasted more 
than five centuries, a complete synthesis of 
the two civilizations was never achieved, 
the psychical differences which separated 
the two worlds being too pronounced to 
make a harmonious amalgamation possible. 
Neither of the two civilizations was inclin- 
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ed to allow itself to be deeply influenced 
by the other ; each jealously preserved the 
feeling of its own superiority. Typical 
in this respect is the attitude of the 
Greeks towards oriental religions and the 
traditions of the countries which fell 
under their sway. To be sure, impressed 
by the age and the aura of mystery which 
surrounded these traditions, the Greeks 
were curious to know them. And their 
curiosity was easily satisfied. It was suffi- 
cient to them to note that the foreign 
pantheons could, without great difficulty, 
be identified with their own; in the 
Egyptian Amon-Ra, in the Indian Indra, 
and in the Egyptian Horus they found 
Zeus, Ares, and Apollon. They found, 
in this naive and artificial procedure, the 
confirmation of their idea that the Greek 
gods were worshipped throughout the 
world and, while borrowing new rites and 
mysteries from the native people, they 
continued to practise their own religion, 
In the same way, the oriental people, 
while appropriating certain Greek ele- 
ments, did so without thinking and did 
not, on that account, become any more 
‘western’. For example, the Indian tradi- 
tion, in spite of the numerous borrowings 
from the Greeks of which we have, al- 
ready spoken, has preserved no record 
whatever of Alexander the Great, nor of 
the cultural peculiarities of the Greek 
monarchies established on the north-west 
frontier of India; although these for a 
short time extended their domination over 
the Punjab and Sind. Quite to the con- 
trary, the only Indo-Greek king, Menan- 
der, whose records have been preserved 
in the admirable Buddhist treatise Milinda- 
pafiha, shows in that text not a single 
Greek characteristic, and does not differ, in 
any respect, from a typical Indian rajah. 
In the same way, Chinese historical writ- 
ings of that period, while mentioning occa- 
sional expeditions by Chinese travellers to 
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the West, describe the Roman Empire as 
being on the pattern of the Chinese Empire 
and show no recollection of Roman cul- 
tural or political peculiarities. 

Besides, the possibility of mutual influ- 
ences broke down during a thousand 
years, between the seventh and seventeenth 
centuries, when Europe and the oriental 
world were divided by perpetual wars. 
It is true that the contact of the European 
world with the Islamic civilization 
during the Crusades contributed, in spite 
of the incessant struggles, to a considerable 
enrichment of European material culture. 
But, as to spiritual relations, it is interest- 
ing to note that the western world only 
took from the Arabs what belonged to it 
by right, that is, Greek philosophy, for- 
‘gotten in Europe and preserved in the 
writings of Muslim sages. The opposi- 
tion between the two civilizations was so 
pronounced that each only took from the 
other what really belonged to them, and 
were mutually mistrustful of the original 
elements in their civilizations. 

With the western expansion in Asia, 
the situation changed since the seventeenth 
century. For the first time in history, the 
westerners came in direct contact with the 
entire eastern world. Тһе oriental people 
came to know better the achievements 
of the westerners and learnt from them, 
above all, methods of improving the 
material conditions of life. But the fact 
that the Europeans appeared in Asia as 
conquerors provoked in the East a deep 
mistrust toward their spiritual culture 
and a false conviction that western civi- 
lization was plunged in a coarse mate- 
rialism. 

In the West, the situation was different 
For the first time, our knowledge of the 
East received a solid basis, thanks not 
only to the widening of the field of study, 
but also to the fact that this colonial ex- 
pansion coincided with the flourishing of 


and 


geographical, historical, cultural, 
linguistic investigations in European 
science. People were no longer contented 


with the superficial knowledge which had 
formerly satisfied the Greeks. They were 
interested in details, peculiarities, and 
elements which were different from those 
which could be found in Europe. An: 
immense field of exploration opened 
before the European scholars; new scien- 
tific methods were created, from which the 
orientals soon profited equally and which 
enabled them to reach a more exact knowl- 
edge of their own culture. These inves- 
tigations opened to the westerners unex- 
pected treasurers, and a veritable craze 
for the orient seized not only the scholars, 
but the writers, philosophers, and artists. 


FALSE NOTIONS ABOUT THE ORIENT 


However, we must not fall into the ітар · 
of believing that the knowledge of the 
East is now general and very profound 
in Europe. Apart from the researches of 
specialists, it is far more superficial and 
just as unilateral as the knowledge of the 
West by the easterners. Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan notes with satisfaction the ever-grow- 
ing spread of Indian influence on western 
thought, the attraction exerted in Europe 
and in America by the theosophical and 
anthroposophical cults inspired by Indian 
religious thought, by the neo-Buddhists, 
and by the adepts of yoga. ‘That satisfac- 
tion would have been fully justified, if 
those movements always represented Indian 
thought, but, believe me, on the whole, 
they only present a caricature of the 
Indian mind. In spite of a century 
and a half of serious scientific work, 
in spite of the existence of many 
orientalists capable of studying at the 
source the riches of the oriental 
thought and culture, in spite of the 
existence of a vast literature contain- 
ing the results of those researches, the 


average man in Europe and in Aunerica 
has the most grotesque ideas about the 
orient. It is especially India which is the 
victim of that kind of admiration, which 
does her more harm' than good. A large 
number of Europeans regard India as a 
country peopled only with yogins and 
fakirs, but even their ideas on Indian spir- 
itual experiments are often fantastic and 
incorrect. It is amazing how much the 
books of charlatans and ignoramuses who 
relate the worst ineptitudes about India 
attract the public at the expense of serious 
and objective work. We, indologists, know 
it only too well, for we are continually 
assailed by fools who ask us to teach them 
how to attain salvation in a few days (we 
are thought capable of doing it, because 
we know Sanskrit), or to show them how 
to breathe while standing on the head, 
or to fly into the air, or to live without 
eating. They are attracted exclusively by 
the glamour of the exotic and the mys- 
terious, and they are frankly amazed to 
learn that the people of India do not 
spend their whole time deep in trance! 

We must not, therefore, attach too much 
importance to the infatuation of' people 
in Europe and America for the orient. 
This infatuation is possibly worse than 
complete ignorance. It only impedes 
mutual understanding. between the East 
and the West, an understanding which is 
still a long way from realization. As a 
result of an insufficient reciprocal knowl- 
edge, people on each side build up false 
ideas about each other and, without wish- 
ing to do so, only accentuate the differ- 
ences, instead of wiping them out. 


THREE GREAT CIVILIZATIONS 


Besides, it is not so much a question of 
wiping out the differences as of defining 
them more exactly which is the indis- 
pensable condition of removing misunder- 
standing and of arriving at the possibility 
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of mutual understanding. Now, we ought 
to seek to establish the nature of the atti- 
tude inculcated in the western mind by 
the Greco-Roman civilization, the attitude 
which distinguishes it from the oriental 
culture. The problem is, of course, much 
too complex for us to be able to avoid 
generalizations, as we are obliged to deal 
with the question in such a short time, 
in the course of one lecture. First of all, 
the orient does not appear as a whole 
until it becomes opposed to the West; 
and even when we simplify to the greatest 
possible extent, we must distinguish in the 
East at least three great civilizations, 
Indian, Chinese, and Islamic. The last 
mentioned, having several common sources 
with western civilization (Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Greek philosophy) does not 
represent the oriental mind in its real 
essence. Chinese civilization is, in certain 
of its attitudes, nearer western civilization 
than is the Indian civilization, in spite 
of the latter's racial and linguistic rela- 
tionship with the European ; and, in those 
features which distinguish them from the 
West, the Chinese have been largely in- 
fluenced by India. It is, therefore, only 
the Indian civilization which lends itself 
better to an examination of the opposi- 
tion between eastern and western minds. 
That is the reason why, and not only 
because I have the honour to be speaking 
now to an Indian audience, in the consid- 
erations which follow, I will pay a special 
attention to the differences between India 
and Europe. 


TWO RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES 


There exists in the West a fairly wide- 
spread interpretation of these differences, 
which opposes the dynamic and creative 
spirit of Christian thought to the Hindu 
attitude, which is said to deny the reality 
of the world, to despair of human life, 
and, pursuing exclusively individual deliv- 
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erance, to renounce all activity which 
aims at improvement of the conditions of 
life in this world. This contrast has been 
formulated by the renowned writer, Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, in the following way: 
in the Christian ideology, we find ' world 
and life affirmation’, in India, ‘ world and 
life negation’. And we can add the fol- 
lowing distinctions of the two religious 
types proposed by the well-known orien- 
talist, Professor Heilder: on one side, we 
have ‘a constant impulse to the assertion, 
strengthening, and enhancement of the 
feeling of life'; on the other side, 'the 
denial of the impulse of life, the unre- 
served. surrender to the Infinite, the crown 
and culmination of which’ is ecstasy’. 
One religious attitude is ‘active, chal- 
lenging, desired, ethical’; the other is 
' passive, quietist, resigned, contemplative ’. 
The occidental religious mentality ‘has an 
unmistakably masculine character, ethical 
severity, bold resoluteness, disregard of 
consequences, energetic activity’; and the 
oriental mysticism is ‘the religion of 
feminine natures: enthusiastic surrender, 
a delicate capacity of feeling, soft pas- 
siveness are its characteristics’. Professor 
Heilder sums up this theory in the fol- 
lowing contrasting statements ‘ person- 
ality affirming and personality denying 
religion, the experience of God which 
values history and that which ignores it, 
revelation and ecstasy, prophetism and 
monasticism, transformation of the world 
and flight from the world, preaching of 
the gospel and contemplation ’. 


RADHAKRISHNAN’S OPINION INADEQUATE 


Dr. Radhakrishnan, in the book already 
quoted, objects resolutely to these state- 
ments. But it is precisely his refuta- 
tion, animated as it is by the spirit of 
objectivity and tolerance, which allows us 
to perceive better than anything else the 
exact nature of the difference between the 


two attitudes, for it expresses admirably 
the Indian point of view towards the pro- 
blems which are troubling the world today. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has no difficulty at all 
in proving that the tendency to ‘world 
and life negation’ are as wide spread in 
Christianity as in the oriental religions. 
On the other hand, in that part of his 
argument devoted to India, he tries less 
to show that the Indian attitude is not 
summed up as a simple negation of the 
empiric world, than to extract from this 
attitude a constant pre-occupation towards 
finding behind that world something 
which is more important, more real, an: 
ultimate Reality in which all things, all 
human aspirations and institutions are 
rooted. To him, the contrast between 
the East and the West is the contrast 
between religion which is taken more 
seriously in the East and the self-sufficient 
humanism which is the predominant fea- 
ture of western life. And, in showing 
the contradictions and catastrophes into 
which that humanism has led modern 
humanity, Dr. Radhakrishnan emphasizes 
the superiority of the eastern attitude and. 
expresses the hope that some of the funda- 
mental insight of eastern religions may be 
of great use to the western world, may 
help it to find a way out of the chaos іп 
which it is now plunged and to create a 
new pattern of living. 

I do not believe that either of the two 
points of view thus opposed can be re- 
garded as entirely lacking in foundation, 
but that both require important correc- 
tions. And in introducing these correc- 
tions we shall see that there is no irretriev- 
able opposition between the two opinions. 
Of these corrections, four are especially 
important, and we shall now quickly re- 
view them. 


DYNAMISM: A GRECO-ROMAN HERITAGE 


(1) Dr. Schweitzer is wrong when he 
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opposes the spirit of Christianity to the 
eastern religions. Christianity, as we have 
already emphasized, is a religion capable 
of embracing both attitudes, and the 
dynamic and creative spirit, which we 
find in it side by side with the mystical 
tendencies to run away from life, is not 
so much the peculiarity of that religion 
as the result of the influence of western 
mentality on Christianity. This affirm- 
ative and active attitude was developed in 
the Greco-Roman world, and before the 
conversion of Europe to Christianity. In 
fact, the originality of the Greek mind 
showed itself, above all, as Dr. Radha- 
krishnan himself states, in its attachment 
to the concrete reality of this world of 
ours and in the trust in the unlimited 
possibilities of human reason, capable not 
only of explaining all the mysteries of 
life, but of playing an active part in the 
development of the world. Man, accord- 
ing to the Greeks, was capable of trans- 
forming the world, and the world was 
worth-while transforming. The Romans, 
with their acute sense of juridical and 
political organization, furnished tangible 
examples of the practical possibility of man 
fashioning history. Must this attitude be 
considered anti-religious, and a priori 
incompatible with the spiritual attitude? 

It is here that we must introduce the 
second correction, this time connected 
with Dr. Radhakrishnan’s opinion. 


SALVATION THROUGH ACTION 


(2) This correction is suggested exactly 
by the history of Christianity. ‘That reli- 
gion was accepted by the Greco-Latin 
world at the very moment when the an- 
cient ideals started to be insufficient, 
when the magnificient structure of the 
Roman Empire, which seemed bound to 
go on for ever, started to crumble. Chris- 
tianity which emphasized the contrast 
between the highest divine reality and the 


М. 
imperfection of the world in which men 
live brought with it a new ideal, an aim 
superior to many of those which inspired 
the Greeks and the Romans. It resulted 
in a tendency-to contemplative life in the 
world below in the hope of future bless- 
ings in the kingdom of God. But side 
by side with this attitude of mysticism, 
which survived especially in the eastern 
Christian church, there was formed an- 
other which, without being exclusive, was 
especially powerful in Catholicism and 
Protestantism, that of the practical appli- 
cation of religious ideals not only to 
everyday life, but in social and political 
institutions also. The creative and dyna- 
mic spirit of western man, thus, found a 


"spiritual justification in his need of active 


participation. 

We must now dwell for a moment on 
this point, for it is there that the danger 
of misunderstanding is greatest. For, the 


^statement of Dr. Schweitzer and of so 


many other western writers that, compared 
to this attitude, that of the Hindus is pas- 
sive is entirely false. It would be difficult 
to find in the West examples of such a 
ferce determination and such a tireless 
energy as that which inumerable Indian 
saints have showed in their ceaseless strain- 
ing to pierce through the crushing body, 
the distracting intellect, the selfish will, in 
order to attain spiritual perfection. And, 
when we say that the religious mentality 
of India is indifferent to the social aspects 
of ethics, you would be quite right in re- 
calling the glorious.person of Asoka. In 
fact, was it not India which produced the 
king venerated and admired not only in 
this country, but in the whole world, a 
king who devoted his whole life and 
energy to raising the morale of his subjects 
and to encouraging them to apply the 
principles of charity, mildness, and toler- 
ance to internal and external politics? 
But this example is precisely very instruc- 
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tive. Asoka was deeply concerned with 
the moral and religious perfection of the 
humblest of his subjects ; he tried to ensure 
for them a life free from danger and suffer- 
ings, but he hardly thought exclusively of 
reforming the economic and social organi- 
zation of his state; his aim was to facili- 
tate for his subjects the obtaining of deliv- 
erance from the suffering which is endur- 
ed in this world, and not to try to improve 
the world, so that there could be the least 
possible cause for suffering. The active 
dynamism in the religions of India is con- 
centrated on man as an individual seek- 
ing his salvation ; he does not envisage the 
world as an object capable of being 
bettered. 

One could argue against this by quoting 
the Bhagavad-Gita, which exalts the ided 
of action as the way to God, but action 
leads to salvation only when it is free from 
motives and purposes, and when those who 
act know that they are not the doers, but 
that they perform the will of the highest 
Being. 


Saktah karmanyavidvamso yatha kurvantt 
Bharata, 

Kuryüd vidvamstathasaktasctkirsurloka- 
sangraham (III. 25). 


“ As the unlearned act from attachment to 
their work, so should the learned also act, 
but without any attachment, with the 
desire to maintain the world-order.’ 

To maintain the world-order, not to 
change it. ‘For our western conceptions, 
such activity is rather a form of inactiv- 
ity. Dr. Radhakrishnan asks, Which 
action shall we then call real activity?, We 
can answer: a creative one, which pro- 
duces something that has not existed 
before. Thus, the assertion that the occi- 
dental attitude is active, while that of the 
Hindus is passive,-is not exact. But 
creativeness is the attitude which is pro- 


per to the occidental mind. In Hinduism, 
man and the world are not without God, 
they are within Him, not only for the 
radical Advaitins, but also for a Rama- 
nuja, who considers men and the world 
as the body, of which God is the soul. 
In Christianity, man is also called to 
‘collaborate’ with God, but man as well 
as the world, though they were created 
by God, are outside Him. Man is en- 
dowed by God with a free will of his own, 
which allows him to act ‘on his own 
account’. He may act against God’s will, 
and, in this case, he commits a sin. But 
even if he acts according to God’s inten- 
tions, he is the one who acts, the one who 
has not only the right, but also the duty 
to consider himself ‘the doer’. And, 
this faculty of creating is precisely the 
sign of his human dignity, which dis- 
tinguishes him from all the other crea- 
tures of God. Many are the spheres in 
which man's creative faculty can exert 
itself, as in the concrete world, when, by 
mastering nature's forces, he creates new 
energies, new technical means, or when he 
establishes a new economic, social, or 
political order. This faculty is also 
exerted in abstract spheres, in art or in 
thought. Thought is creative not only in 
technical inventions, where it produces 
that which did not exist before, but equal- 
ly in the shaping of new truths. Since 
Kant's philosophical revolution, reason is 
no longer considered a passive element, a 
means of knowledge, but is regarded as 
the strength which gives shape to reality 
We only come to know what our reason 
has put into the object. 

Indian philosophy also admits this crea- 
tive faculty of thought, but gives it a 
negative worth. For all the philosophical 
systems of India, what is created by 
thought is false, it is but а. mirage, 
Maya. Whereas for the occidental mind, 
thought is the only spring and the only 
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criterion of truth, for the Indian philos- 
opher, discursive thought is the source of 
error, because it conceals the true nature 
of the Absolute. Similarly, whatever 
changes man brings to the world from his 
own initiative, whatever new elements 
he creates, are considered to be a tendency 
to attach oneself to what is not God, to 
stray from the way of salvation. 


Besides, whatever explanation may be 
given of the motives of this absence of 
creative activity, facts exist. Till the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, there never 
occurred, in any of the oriental countries, 
what we in the occident call ' progress’. 
It is not so much a question of technical 
progress, which by the same token in the 
occidental world is only one century old, 
as of all those deep and radical modifica- 
tions which have taken place in the West 
since ancient times, in its economic, social, 
and political life; in its culture, art, 
science, and philosophy. While the occi- 
dental world constantly sought to renew 
itself, to go still further towards what it 
had not yet created, the orient, while pro- 
ducing in this same period masterpieces 
of art or of thought, majestically main- 
tained itself on the same traditional posi- 
tions, and did not seek, and even avoided, 
innovation. 'The changes which unavoid- 
ably took place were involuntary, imposed 
rather by force of circumistances, than 
willed. 


It is true that the so-called progress has 
not given us greater happiness, neither did 
it bring us nearer our goal; and many are 
the people in the West who deplore this 
state of things, and would like to be able 
to retrace their steps. But, it is not the 
question to discuss here, whether it was 
good or bad, or who was right, the occi- 
dent with its feverish activity or the 
orient with its immobility towards this 
world of ours. And here comes the third 


point on which the above-mentioned 
opinions must definitely be corrected. 


TWO ATTITUDES COMPLEMENTARY 


(3) Mutual comprehension was impossi- 
ble as long as every part persisted in 
exalting its own attitude and in condemn- 
ing, as a whole, the attitude of the oppo- 
site camp. An unbiased examination. 
devoid of all animosity, reveals positive 
and negative elements on both sides. 
The evolution of occidental civilization 
was not a mistake, and did not deliber- 
ately choose a wrong way. It was the 
unavoidable consequence of the tenden- 
cies inherent in the very mind of occi- 
dental people. Since they conceived 
truth only under its strictly rational and 
definable aspect, they could not, at the 
same time, acknowledge other definitions 
of truth ; hence their intolerance for those 
who professed another truth, which was 
defined with the same exclusivism. This 
intolerance became serious with the advent 
of Christianity, when religious dogmas 
became the supreme ideals and the main 
motives, which directed human bebavi- 
our. Christian intolerance is generally 
attributed to the heirloom of Judaism, 
which gave to Christianity its ethical 
passion and a sense of superiority. This 
is certainly true; but, even without this 
Judaist influence, the occidental mind 
could not have understood that many 
contrary ideals may be true simul 
taneously. ‘The ethical precepts of Chris- 
tianity, the fact that a Christian was 
ordered. to love his neighbour and even 
his enemy, might prescribe him to adopt 
a benevolent attitude equally towards the 
adepts of other religions, but it was im- 
possible for him to believe that they, too, 
were right. And, persuaded as he was of 
being the only possessor of truth, he felt 
naturally inclined, with his eagerness to 
realize his aim, to convert the others for 
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their own salvation and even against their 
will. And, if Europe presented a certain 
unity in the middle ages, it is because 
the religious ideal, which was the rule of 
all activity, was universally acknowledged 
at that time. But when, with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, people were 
bold enough to submit the religious dog- 
mas to the critical analysis of this very 
reason, which was the essential force of 
Christian belief, and when the results of 
this analysis did not turn out the same 
everywhere, unity was shattered. From 
that time, in the western world, an ideal 
admissible by everybody no longer exists. 
However, the urgent desire for the prac- 
tical realization of an ideal still persisted ; 
it became even more insistent from the 
moment that man, having set reason above 
tradition, realized his creative power. 
We can, therefore, see the western world 
divided into different ideological areas, 
each fighting in the name of a particular 
ideal. Hence the fanaticism of religious 
wars. But the same multitude of religi- 
ous convictions, which is quite incompat 
ible with the need of one single truth 
inherent in tbe western mind, resulted in 
the failure of the religious ideal, which 
was replaced by scientific, national, social, 
and political ideals which people sought 
immediately to put into practice and to 
impose with the same fanaticism. The 
troubles, which resulted from this, reach- 
ed their zenith in the century in which 
we live. 

It should be added that this state of 
affairs hardly means that the West is 'of 
no spiritual worth’. Christianity is, by 
no means, a dead letter in the West, and 
can still inspire millions of people with 
the same ardour as before. But it is 
divided, and must further fight against 
numerous anti-Christian movements which 
are not necessarily materialist. 


In the East, and especially in India, 
supreme Truth has always been consider- 
ed superior to reason. It cannot be imag- 
ined and is ineffable. All definitions of 
it are necessarily approximate; there is, 
thus, no reason to subscribe to one ap- 
proximate definition more than another; 
the co-existence of several approximate 
truths is quite conceivable. Since, on the 
other hand, the oriental attitude does 
not seek the practical realization of reli- 
gious ideals by means of the transforma- 
tion of the world to conform to these 
ideals, the need is hardly felt of impos- 
ing one religious form at the expense of 
the other. And, although it is not true 
to say that India and China have never 
known religious persecutions, it must be 
noted that denominational struggles in 
that area have not been waged with the 
same bitterness as in the West. The east- 
ern religions are not dogmatic and, in 
general, bear the imprint of a wide toler- 
ance, so that Hinduism, for example, 
succeeded in mingling harmoniously in 
one huge synthesis the most divergent 
beliefs, a fact which makes the under- 
standing of such a religion so difficult 
for a westerner. And, that independence 
of the religious ideal from all rational 
criticism brought it about that the orien- 
tals have never lost the sense of one 
supreme and unique ideal, which is cap- 
able of expression in the most varied 
outward forms. Our inquiry could, there- 
fore, be finally summarized in one brief 
formula, which states the essential charac- 
teristics of the East-West opposition. 
The West is still always animated by a 
creative power which allows it to attain 
its ends, but it has lost, or has not yet 
found, a universal ideal, and is exhausing 
itself in trying to realize, with the same 
fanaticism, contradictoy ideals; the East, 
on the contrary, has always been aware 
of the supreme and universal ideal, but it 
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has not sought to realize it practically by 
adapting the world to that ideal. 


These two attitudes are not irreconcil- 
able; they are rather complementary. 
The two sections of humanity, divided by 
circumstances, have developed in different 
ways; but there is no obstacle in the way 
of their mutually benefiting from their 
different experiences. And, if one could 
only join the creative power of the west- 
ern world to the unsbakable certainty of 
the East, the result could well be of 
immense importance to mankind. But 
this could only be effected if a real syn- 
thesis were possible, a mingling of all that 
is best in the two attitudes. We must 
especially guard against trying to impose 
one's own attitude en bloc on the oppos- 
ing party. The results of an easterniza- 
tion of the West or of a complete west- 
ernization of thé East could only be fatal. 
West would 
only paralyse its creative spirit; and the 
complete westrnization of the East could 
only add further opposing camps to the 
divisions already existing 


This is not a casual hypothesis, but a 
phenomenon that can be proved by facts. 
As we have already seen, the easterniza- 
tion of certain circles in Europe and 
America shows itself, above all, in the 
unjustified mistrust of their own civiliza- 
tion, the most positive aspects of which 
they do not even know and which they 
wish to replace by pseudo-oriental ideas, 
based on an equally considerable ignor- 
ance of the real value produced by the 
eastern world. More dangerous still is 
the phenomenon which is already appear- 
ing in the East; in spite of their mis- 
trust of the so-called materialist civiliza- 
tion of the western world, the orientals 
are seeking to adopt precisely that mate- 
rial side of western civilization. It is 
here that we must introduce into our in- 


vestigation the fourth and most import- 
ant correction. 


EAST TO SHOW THE PATH 


(4) The passive attitude of the eastern- 
ers towards the material world is alreadv 
a thing of the past. That world is in 
the process of recovering its dynamic 
quality. It would, perhaps, be too pre- 
sumptuous to attribute this important re- 
vitalization exclusively to western in- 
fluence. But what is striking is, How 
much does this revival of dynamic qualities 
coincide in the East with the acceptance 
of European customs and ideals? How 
much does it go hand in hand with the re- 
nunciation of the old eastern ideals ? 
The most typical example of this was 
provided not so long ago by Japan. That 
country was the first in Asia to accept 
western civilization; but together with 
the scientific and technical benefits of that 
civilization, it borrowed, at the same time, 
its worst aspects: national megalomania, 
spirit of hate and intolerance, and thirst 
for domination. In westernizing herself 
to this point, Japan hardly became ani- 
mated by a spirit of fraternity towards 
the western world ; quite to the contrary, 
she proceeded openly to a modern re- 
organization of the Far East, in order to 
hurl it against- the West. Japan failed, 
but the phenomenon itself persists ; other 
forces inspired by the West have come to 
organize the immense forces of the East 
in the same spirit of hatred. 

Thinking people in the western hemi- 
sphere are hardly pleased or proud to 
know that they can find such gifted dis- 
ciples in the East. They would like by 
the same token to find teachers. The 
hope of finding, in co-operation with the 
East, the solution of the most pressing 
problems of our century weakens when we 
note that the orientals, denying too easily 
their own traditions and only conserving 
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in their attitude hostility towards the 
West, allow themselves to be led by ideol- 
ogical movements which have been divid- 
ing the western world for years, and 
which have nothing in common with 
either the social conditions or the psy- 
chology of the East; when we note that 
instead of forming a force which would 
find itself outside our internal struggles 
and capable of putting an end to them, 
they themselves take part in these strug- 
gles. From this attitude can only result 
tragic consequences for both sides. 


REASSURING ATTITUDE OF INDIA 


However, it is precisely the attitude of 
India which can reassure us. The fact 
that alongside spiritual values, India is 
capable of developing an imposing mate- 
'rial civilization is quite definite and does 
honour to the productive gifts of your 
people. It must not be forgotten that one 
of the greatest claims to glory which 
modern India has is that of having been 
the only country in the world whose 
greatest politician has been a saint and 
who, moreover, by his attitude, appar- 
ently foreign to that which is called 
political realism, gained his victory. And 
the prsent political line in India, coura- 
geous, independent, and not ashamed to 
be guided by moral and equitable princi- 
ples shows exactly what we can hope for 
in the way of a positive eastern contribu- 
tion in the concert of nations. There 
is no need, whatever, to neglect material 
values in order to maintain this policy. 
Not only the politicians, but also the 
philosophers of India understand this, as 
these words of Dr. Radhakrishnan prove: 
‘If we wrongly identify religion with 


world and life negation, and ethics with 
humanism and social progress, the two 
become quite different and require 
to be pursued on their own sepa- 
rate lines and in obedience to their 
own separate principles. They are, on 
the contrary, organic to each other. While 
the chief value of religion lies in its 
power to raise and enlarge the internal 
man, its soundness is not complete until it 
has shaped properly his external exist- 
ence. For the latter requires a sound 
political, economic, and social life, a 
power and an efficiency which will make a 
people not only survive, but grow towards 
a collective perfection. If a religion does 
not secure these ends, there is a defect 
somewhere, either in its essential princi- 
ples or in their application.' 


May I be allowed to make use, in con- 
clusion, of a comparison borrowed from 
the world of physics ? If, in mechanics, we 
directly oppose two forces, the result is 
either the mutual cancellation of these 
forces or a destructive impact; but, on 
the other band, energy is only obtained 
by skilful application of the opposing 
forces. It is exactly the same for the 
East and the West. Conflict between 
these two will only bring about the des- 
truction of mankind ; the wiping out of 
their differences, the complete assimila- 
tion of one part by the other can only 
impoverish mankind and deprive it of its 
sources of energy. But in preserving their 
difference and using it wisely and with 
goodwill in the light of universal aim, 
there is an opportunity to ensure for man- 
kind a future more certain and richer im 
spiritual as well as material possibilities. 


Institute News 


OOKING back upon 1954 the 
L Institute has cause for satisfaction for 

the work done in spite of serious 
financial and other limitations. Institute 
work is maintained mainly by a small grant 
from the Government of India, supple- 
mented by a similar sum derived from 
members’ fees. During the past five years, 
since the Institute moved to its present 
building, the work has expanded consi- 
derably, thus making greater demands 
upon finances and the very small staff. 
The lack of adequate finances and staff 
has proved a great handicap in the Insti- 
tute's progress, although the work con- 
stantly calls for expansion. 

In spite of the difficulties with which 
the Institute has constantly contended, it 
has grown from humble beginnings into a 
recognized centre of learning and culture. 
The work it has done has received wide 
appreciation in this country and abroad 
India is faced with a conflict of ideologies, 
but this can only be resolved by bringing 
the true spirit of her culture to bear upon 
all the different spheres of national life 
and thought. We have no doubt that 
here is a field in which much more work 
than the Institute has been able to do 
could and should be done, if India's com- 
ing generation is to be helped to place its 
thought-structure on the firm founda- 
tions of India's national heritage in a 
setting of true internationalism. In the 
international sphere also the work of the 
Institute carries deep significance. India's 
message of the spiritual oneness of human- 
ity, if allowed to penetrate into every 
sphere of world affairs, would bring to 
mankind the solution to those problems 
which have now assumed such threatening 
proportions. 


PRESENT PROGRAMME 

Monday: Class (in Bengali on the 
Mahabharata conducted by Sri Tripurari 
Chakravarti at 6 p.m. (April September 
at 630 p.m.). 

Tuesday: Class (in English) on the 
Bhagavad-Gità conducted by Professor 
S. R. Doraiswamy Sastri at 5-15 p.m. 

Study circle (in Bengali) at 5-30 p.m. 
to read and discuss selected books. 

Hindi language classes conducted by Sri 
Bhubaneswar Jha at 6-30 p.m. and 7-30 
pm. 

Wednesday : Class (in Bengali) on the 
Upanisads conducted by Swami Omkara- 
nanda at 6 p.m. (April-September at 
6-30 p.m.). 

Thursday: Class (in English) on the 
Bhagavad-Gita as on Tuesday. 

Study Circle (in English) as on Tuesday. 

Hindi language classes as on Tuesday 

Friday: Class (in Bengali) on the 
Bhagavad-Gita conducted by Swami Shrad- 
dhananda at 6 p.m. (April-September at 
6-30 p.m.). 

Saturday : Lectures at 5-30 p.m. (April. 
September at 6 p.m.) 


SANSKRIT CATUSPATHI 
Daily, except on Saturdays and Sundays, 
from 4 to 6 p.m. Pandit Dinesh Chand:a 
Bhattacharya, Sastri, Tarka-Vedanta-tirtha, 
takes classes on Indian Philosophy in 


Bengali. 


LIBRARY AND READING ROOM 
The library and reading room are open 
to members of the Institute daily as 
under : 
Library : 4-30 p.m. (except Thursdays) 
Reading Room * 7-00—9-00 a.m. 
4-30—8-30 p m 
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January Lectures 
At 5-30 p.m. 
January 8 Тһе Rational Approach to Advaita Philosophy 
Speaker: Pandit Dinesh Chandra Bhattacaarya, 
Sastri, Tarka-Vedanta-tirtha 
President : Professor S. К. Doraiswamy Sastri, M.A., 
Vidyavicaspati 
January 22 A Symposium on Swami Vivekananda’s Social Views 
Speakers: Srimati C. K. Handoo, M.A 
‘Swami Vivekananda and Education’ 
Professor Batuknath Bhattacharya, М.А., B.L. 
‘Swami Vivekananda and World Peace’ 
Professor Amiya Kumar Mazumca-, M.A. 
‘Swami Vivekananda and socialism’ 
President : The Hon. Sri Justice P. B. Mukharji 
January 23 The Contribution of Mysticism to Religious Syntaesis 
Speaker: Jacques de Marquette, M.A., D. Litt, 
President : S. K. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. 
Formerly Head. of the Departmert of Philosophy, 
Banaras Hindu University, Bana-as 
January 29 "The Literary Merit of Ancient Indian Inscriptions 
Speaker : Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 
President : Prabodh Chandra Lahiri, M.A., Ph.D. 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcrtra 
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Beginnings of Indian Civilization 
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Formerly Head of the Department of Sanskrit at the 
Dacca University, Dr. S. К, De is now Research Professor 
of Sanskrit Literature at the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
He 1s one of the editors of the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata, now being published by the Bhandarkar 


Ы Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


This lecture was 


gwen at the Institute in July 1951. 


opment of civilization in India, a 

complex civilization which today calls 
itself Hindu, present a problem which is 
at once a most difficult and most fascinat- 
ing one. It has engaged scientific curios- 
ity and investigation for over a century, 
ever since Sir William Jones, in a famous 
address delivered before the Asiatic 
. Society of Bengal in 1786, bad the un- 
erring insight to observe the close connec- 
tion between the principal languages of 
Europe and the sacred languages of India 
and Persia. 


T HE cultural origins and early devel- 


SUPPOSED ARYAN SUPERIORITY 

But in the early stages of the inquiry, 
when facts were too meagre for a prop- 
er reconstruction of lost or obscure 
origins, there was a tendency to supple- 
ment the paucity of facts by an abundance 
of fancy. In the last century, for in- 
stance, most scholars, headed by Max 
Muller, formulated the hypothesis of a 
highly cultured Aryan race, the prototyse 
of the present-day Europeans and Indians, 
spreading in ancient times as a great civil- 
izing force. It was surmised that the or-g- 
inal inhabitants of India were dak- 
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skinned barbarians, if not actual savages, 
possessing very little material or intellect- 
ual culture. To this land of barbarians 
came a white race of Aryans, who for the 
first time brought with them civilization 
with its arts and ideals. This civilization 
was supposed to have been originallv of 
the pastoral type, simple and idyllic, and 
noble in comparison with the barbaric 
splendour of Egyptian and Babylonian 
cultures. 

Philology bad already suggested the 
linguistic affinity of these civilizing Arvans 
with the peoples of Europe; and the 
sciences of comparative mythology and 
comparative religion, even in their infancy, 
could discern striking agreements in the 
thought-world of the Indo-Aryans with that 
of the peoples of Greece and Italy and 
of the Germanic, Celtic, and Slav lands. 
'Their original home was unknown, but a 
very central place was found in Central 
Asia, a land of romantic mystery. The 
aboriginal peoples of India were suppcsed 
to have submitted after a brief but un- 
availing resistance to the superior Aryans 
who, as a matter of course, aryanized 
India by imposing their rule and their 
civilization on the uncultured dark races. 
It was thus presumed that all that was 
great and good and characteristic in Indian 
culture was evolved by the civilized 
Aryans; and whatever was dark and 
degrading and non-essential was supposed 
to have been the contribution of the sup- 
pressed non-Aryan mentality. 

Such was the picture of the origin and 
foundation of Indian culture drawn by 
scholars, mostly European, in the last 
century; and it found its way into our 
school and college text-books to become 
almost canonical. The early Vedic records 
were at that time the main, if not the 
only, source of information, and they only 
confirmed this pro-Aryan bias. The ex- 
ample of the prestnt-day Europeans, 


spreading through a restless urge as a 
superior race into the land of darker 
races and imposirg their culture on them, 
naturally tempted and coloured this hy- 
pothesis of а super:o- and civilizing Aryan 
people in prehistoric India. As, on the 
one hand, it flatt:ied the European sense 
of superiority and was readily accepted in 
Europe, so, on th? ozher hand, the higher 
and educated classes in India, who Һай ` 
absorbed the European mentality from 
their European studies, found no difficulty 
in subscribing to i-, inasmuch as the theory 
gave them, as the unquestioned descend- 
ants of the Aryar conquerors, a sense of 
glorious origin, as well as the secret satis- 
faction of a close -elationship with their 
English rulers. 

This mental attitude was fostered, no 
doubt, by various causes. Nothing, or 
next to nothing, was yet known of the 
history of the ancien: world. Assyriology 
and Egyptology werz just feeling their first 
steps haltingly. Evicences from archaeol- 
ogy, both histor.c and prehistoric, in 
India and Persia, as well as in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and the Aegean 
area, were just bez:nning to be gathered. 
The facts and principles of comparative 
philology and comparative mythology 
were only beginnirg to be vaguely grasped. 
There was no other alternative, therefore, 
but to fall back upon what was our only 
source of informcetion, viz. the compar- 
atively late Bráhmzrical literature as found 
in the Vedic records. In addition to all 
this, there was in India an absence of 
social assimilation of the higher classes 
with the masses, partly emphasized by the 
fully defined Braamanical notions of 
caste and further aggravated by the dis- 
integrating force of European ideas, which 
bred in the newly educated Indians a sense 
of superiority to, and aloofness from, the 
lower and uneduczted groups. So, the 
theory of civilized and civilizing Aryans, 
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coming with a mission of culture to the 
dark races, became fully established ; and it 
was considered rank heresy to question the 
superiority of the Aryans in any walk of 
life. 


THE INDO-EUROPEANS 


But hard facts in India itself seemed to 
agree very badly with this complacent re- 
construction. Contradictions of mental- 
ity, language, and culture, which are pres- 
ent even now in India and, had .been 
present throughout the ages, and of which 
the Hindu synthesis had in many cases 
made a badly patched-up job, brought in 
complications. The most important fact 
was the presence of the great Dravidian 
languages in the South and of the Kol- 
Munda (Austric) languages in many parts 
of northern India, along with distinct types 
of culture which these linguistic groups 
indicated. Опе enveloping Aryan garb, 
no doubt, covered up these diversities of 
cultures; but the differences between the 
old Aryan world and the old Dravidian 
world sharpened themselves into an out- 
line when facts of Dravidian literature and 
antiquity began to be contrasted with those 
of the early Aryans. Now linguistic palae- 
ontological, ethnological, and anthropol- 
ogical researches into the cultures of an- 
cient peoples who used the Indo-European 
speech, viz. the Vedic Aryans, the Avestic 
Iranians, the Homeric Greeks, the Latin 
races, the Old Slavs, the early Celtic, the 
Teutonic, and the Scandinavian races 
coupled with archaeological finds in 
North and Central Europe, in the Aegean 
area, in Asia Minor, in Persia, and in 
India have very seriously assailed the thesis 
of Indo-European antiquity and superiority 
in culture by establishing the comparatively 
recent and crude character of the Indo- 
European milieu, which was far below 
that of peoples like the Egyptians and 
Assyrio-Babylonians, who were already 


possessed of a much older civilization of 
an advanced type. Ethnologically, it is 
doubtful if the Indo-Europeans were really 
one people even at the time when they did 
not separate, but linguistically they prob- 
ably were so. They spoke a fine language 
which, as we know, became Sanskrit in 
India, Greek in Greece, and Latin, Teu- 
tonic, and other languages in other lands 
of Europe and Asia. : 

Their religion, as Meillet has tried to 
reconstruct it by linguistic researches, wis 
a very primitive and simple affair, but it 
had some fine and notable features in it. 
It consisted chiefly in the worship of a 
sky-father and of the sun, fire, and other 
beneficent spirits of nature, through the 
pouring of holy libations. We have no 
indication as yet of elaborate mythology, 
or mystery, or ritual. or priesthood. 
These primitive Indo-Europeans did not 
of their own initiative make any great 
advance in intellectual or material culture, 
but they were a very receptive people who 
could imbibe and assimilate ideas from 
others. Thus, culturally they were a 
backward race when they came in touch 
with the peoples of the Aegean area, Asia 
Minor, and Mesopotamia, and from these 
latter they appear to have learnt a gre:t 
many essentials of progress. The most 
notable achievement of their own in cul- 
ture was that they were probably the first 
to tame the horse. 

Their original habitat is still a matter 
of controversy, but the Central Asian hy- 
pothesis is well-nigh gone. It is most prol)- 
able that they lived originally somewhere 
in Central or Eastern Europe ; and before 
they broke up and spread, they had just 
come into the Bronze Age of culture at 
about the middle of the third milleniuin 
B.C. They began to pour down as a force 
destructive to culture into the rich and 
highly civilized lands of tbe South, into 
Greece and the Aegean area, and into 
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northern Mesopotamia. Tribes or grcups 
of them settled in regions south of the 
Caucasus, in the Zagros mountains, as a 
strongly organized and growing body of 
people with horse-breeding as one of their 
trades. Some groups of them, like the 
Manda, the Mitanni, and the Harri, seem 
to have carved out kingdoms for them- 
selves in these regions already in the second 
millennium В.С. Aryan names of 
Mitanni chiefs and their gods in the 
Boghaz Koi records show that the Indo- 
Iranian modification of the Indo-European 
people had already taken place in north- 
ern Mesopotamia; for. these Mitanni 
chiefs appear as worshipping Mitra, 
Varuna, Indra, and the Nàsatyas ; as bear- 
ing names like Artatama, Tusratta, and 
Suttarna; and apparently speaking the 
Indo-Iranian phase of the language, in 
which Aryan words like aika, tera, 
pafiza, satia, and nav are found. The 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets of about the same 
time mention princes with Aryan names 
like Biridaswa (Brhadasva), Suwardata 
(Suryadatta), Yasdata (Yazdata), Arta- 
manya, and others. Even the Kassites of 
Babylon, ruling for several centuries from 
1800 B.C. onwards, had borrowed some of 
their gods from the Aryans, even if they 
themselves were not Aryans, e.g. Surias, 
the sun-god; Maruttas, the wind-gods ; 
Bugas (Sanskrit, Bhaga); Simalia (Hima- 
laya), the Queen of Snowy Mountains ; 
and Dakas (Daksa), a: star-god. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Indo- 
Europeans were penetrating and establish- 
ing themselves in the regions of northern 
Mesopotamia at about 2000 B.C., generally 
peacefully as horse-dealers and tillers of 
the soil, but, when occasion demanded, also 
violently as fighters. Here they gradually 
evolved the characteristic Indo-Iranian 
culture in its earliest form, before the 
Indian Aryans separated from the Iranian. 
The comparatively simple Indo-Europe- 


an religion soon became a kind of 
proto-Vedic religion with its complex 
group of notions, possibly through 
contact with the peoples of Mesopot- 
amia and Asia Minor, who possessed 
much older anc more organized reli- 
gious systems. New gods were borrowed, 
and "perhaps here :hey had the rudimen- 
tary idea of Indra as a fighter and slayer 
of primeval serpents and dragons, much 
like the Babylonian Marduk. The demon- 
olatry of Babylon wich its malignant serp- 
ents came to be known and vaguely believ- 
ed in, and their Babylonian names are 
preserved in the A‘harva-Veda, The Indo- 
Iranians seem to have imbibed also from 
their neighbours the idea of a hierarchy of 
gods and a school of priests. Of arts and 
crafts the simple Indo-Europeans possess- 
ed little; they must have, in this new en- 
vironment, been impressed by the pomp 
and splendour of the cities and courts of 
Assyria and Babylonia; and there is evi- 
dence to show tha: some of the material 
and artistic ideas of their life must have 
been strongly influenced by those of the 
Assyrio-Babylonians. 

Thus, when the Indo-Aryans came to 
India, the Indo-European elements in their 
life and character must have been greatly 
modified and developed through contact 
with the’ peoples in whose lands they 
sojourned en rouse. The high degree of 
civilization testified to by the Rg-Veda is 
thus explicable. They came to India with 
a composite cukure which must have 
absorbed a great deal of the existing West- 
ern Asiatic civilization. The Indo-Aryan 
populace similarly >erhaps was also а com- 
plex body, in wa.ch the original Indo- 
European ethnic clement, even if it is sup- 
posed to have bzen homogenous,- had 
mingled more cr less with Asianic, Cauca- 
sian, Assyrian, Elamite, and Iranian native 
elements. 

The oldest document we possess of the 
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Indo-Aryans is, as we all know, the 
Rg-Veda. In spite of its being preserved 
in India, it had for a long time been taken 
as a document of the primitive, undivided, 
and common Indo-European speech and 
culture, but this view has now been aban- 
doned. There are reasons to suppose that 
it is essentially an Indian document, 
though it possesses importance for the his- 
torical study of the Indo-European cul- 
ture as a whole. A great many of its 
hymns and ideas might have taken shape 
in Iran in the Indo-Iranian stage of speech 
and culture, which is equally proto-Vedic 
and proto-Avestan. It was possibly re- 
dacted in India, but much of it might have 
age, perhaps modified later in the Indo- 
been brought as a national or tribal herit- 
Aryan stage and supplemented by a large 
mass of newer and later hymns and ideas 
developed under a new milieu in India, 
the whole forming into a well-arranged 
-corpus in this ancient document. 
Song-craft must have been practised by 
Indo-Iranians before their differentiation 
into Indians and Iranians, and the Vedas 
themselves mention old hymns composed 
by the forefathers of the rsis, the nivids. 
Close agreement of metre, language, and 
ideas in both the Rg-Veda and the Avesta 
point to a common type as the source, but 
the Indian colouring in the Rg-Veda is 
strong and unmistakable. At any rate, the 
opinion is gradually gaining ground that 
the age of the Rg-Veda is not the charac- 
teristic Hindu age as we know it today ; 
that is, what is known today as Hindu 
culture had not yet been fully character- 
ized in this Indo-Aryan document. 


SYNTHESIS OF CULTURES. THE KOLS 


In India, the Aryans came in contact 
with two important types of people, the 
Dravidians and the Kol-Mundas as well as 
the Tibeto-Chinese whom we may dismiss 
for the present, as they came into the 


field at a much later date, when tbe Hindu 
culture had been fully characterized and 
established. The commingling’ of these 
three peoples, the Arya, Dravida, and Kol, 
has resulted in a most remarkable synthe- 
sis of culture, viz. the Hindu culture as it 
is known today. The intermingling had 
been so close and complex that it is diffi- 
cult today to disentangle clearly the lines 
of development; but it is becoming more 
and more apparent that the Aryans were 
not single-handed in building up the cul- 
ture of India, and that the deeper sub- 
stratum of this culture is to be found in 
the Kol and Dravidian contributions, 
which have been no less great. 

The Kols are now confined roughly to 
West Bengal, Chota Nagpur, the north- 
east of Madras State, and Madhya Pradesh ; 
but on linguistic, ethnic, and other 
grounds, it has been surmised that they 
were in Índia even béfore the Dravidians, 
and at one time overran the whole of the 
Gangetic plain from western Himalaya to 
Bengal in the east, in which last place 
they were contiguous to their kinsmen, the 
Mons, the Khemrs, and other peoples 
who at one time occupied the whole of 
Indo-China. The language which they 
speak is distinct from Indo-European, and 
belongs to a linguistic family to which the 
name Austric or Austro-Asiatic has been 
given by Peter Schmidt. This family of 
languages extends from Indo-China and 
the Malay Peninsula to the far-off islands 
of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, 
and even to Madagascar off the south- 
eastern coast of Africa. It presents also a 
distinct type of culture. It seems, however, 
that the Kols in India never evolved “any 
really great culture. As represented by 
their present-day descendants, the Santals, 
Hos, Mundaris, and others, their culture 
has always been of a primitive type. Most 
of them, therefore, had been gradually ab- 
sorbed into the Hindu fold, and they 
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adopted the Aryan speech; but in the 
course of this absorption, they must have 
contributed a great deal of their own cul- 
ture, even if their contributions are mostly 
submerged in the larger and more power- 
ful Aryan or Dravidian forces. Even 
where they preserved more or less com- 
plete isolation from the currents of Hindu 
civilization, it must have been almost 
impossible for them not to be profoundly 
influenced by the irresistible influx of 
Hindu notions. They are thus no longer 
purely Kol or Austric. 

It is necessary, however, even if it is 
difficult, to separate and restore the Kol 
or Autsric elements ; and this can be done 
partly by a study of the presentday Kol 
people, and partly also by help derived 
from a study of their kinsmen from Indo- 
Chinese and Indonesian sources. When 
we have some general idea of the real 
character of Austro-Asiatic thought and 
culture, we shall be in a position to trace 
it in ancient and medieval Hindu thought. 
The brilliant but pioneer studies of Przy- 
luski, Jules Bloch, and Sylvain Lévi have 
made it clear that a large element of the 
so-called desi or non-Aryan vocabulary of 
Sanskrit is probably of Kol origin. The 
fact that common Sanskrit words like 
kambala, tàmbula, langala, linga, sarkara, 
mukuta, mayura, kadala, laguda or lakuta, 
катраѕа, and bana are derived from Kol 
tongues shows that in certain important 
aspects of Indian life and culture, there is 
a substratum of Kol influence. Some 
customs and ways of life current among 
primitive Indonesians, who are the 
kinsmen of the Kols, have their 
counterparts in those of ancient and 
modern, Indians. Kol myths and legends 
have been Hinduized in Hindu mythology, 
for the legends and traditions of a country 
never die. But thorough investigation 
into this question has not yet been 
made. 


THE DRAVIDIANS 

The Dravidians, however, were on a 
higher cultural level than the Kols; and 
it is they, more than any other people in 
India, who have contributed important 
elements in the synthesis of Indian cul- 
ture. We have seen that the Kols are a 
people of a definite language- and cul- 
ture- type, which has its affinity outside 
India, in Indo-China, in Melanesia, and 
in Polynesia. The Indo-Aryans are also 
well known in their affinities ; and if their 
original home is problematic, their con- 
nections with other known peoples of an- 
cient times render the problem less of a 
puzzle. But the D-avidians are a mys- 
tery people of the world! Attempts 
have been made to affiliate them racially 
with the Abyssinians and linguistically 
with the Uralic races; such is the wide 
range followed in the choice of their affin- 
ities. From cultural evidence, again, it 
has been supposed that they were origi- 
nally a Mediterranean people, and were - 
possibly allied to the ancient Cretans and 
Lycians. But we cannot yet be defi- 
nite; and, in reality, we must con- 
fess our ignorance as to when and how 
they came to India, if they at all came 
trom outside. The Dàsa-Dasyus mentioned 
in the Rg-Veda are usually assumed to have 
been the aboriginal peoples of Gandhàra 
and the Punjab, but these need not be the 
only people so characterized. Scholars 
have sought :o equate these words with 
Daha and Dahyu of Old Persian, while 
it has been pointed out that Dahai was 
actually a tribe mentioned bv later Per- 
sians and Greeks as living to the south- 
east of the Caspian Sea. It may be stated 
here that the Rg-Vedic Dàsa-Dasyus were 
none but the Dravidian-speaking Mediter- 
ranean races. The Rg-Veda often refers 
to the andsa (flat-nosed), krsnatvac (dark- 
skinned), mrdhravac (of hostile speech), 
sisnadeva — (phallus-worshipping) Dasa- 
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Dasyus who from their cities and forts 
(pur) resisted the Aryans. We may con- 
jecture that the existence of these peoples 
in southern Punjab and Sind may have 
prevented Aryan movement southward 
along the course of the Indus, and direct- 
ed it eastward to the Gangetic plains. 
Whatever may have been the reason of 
Aryan expansion towards the east, Sind 
was pre-eminently a land of Dasa-Dasyus, 
and so an impure country to which entry 
is forbidden by the later Baudhayana 
Dharma-Sutra. 


CONTRIBUTION TO INDIAN CULTURE 


Thus it seems probable that they were 
living in India before the coming of the 
Indian Aryans. Although southern India 
is now their stronghold, there is ample 
evidence, linguistic and otherwise, to show 
that at one time they extended from 
Baluchistan to Bengal. Ample evidence 
of an independent Dravidian culture in 
ancient India is now found, and its pres- 
- ence is a direct challenge to the thesis 
that Hindu culture is the work of the 
Indo-Aryans alone. It is not possible here 
to enter into details, but one or two facts 
which will make the point clear may be 
referred to.. Philologists of Dravidian and 
Indo-Aryan languages have demonstrated 
how the Aryan speech has been profound- 
ly influenced, since the Vedic times, by 
Dravidian languages in phonetics, in vocab- 
ulary, in syntax, and in the general mod- 
ification of grammatical forms. Dravidian 
influences on other aspects of culture have 
also been gradually recognized, and are 
now becoming a matter of such general 
acceptance among scholars that it is not 
necessary here to dilate upon it. Perhaps in 
this matter, especially regarding religious 
notions, it is difficult to ascertain what 
the Aryans absorbed from the Dravidians 
and what they took from their neighbours 
and kinsmen outside India. The prob- 


lem is further complicated by the extreme 
likelihood of the Dravidian and Kol worlds 
of culture having been inextricably inter- 
mingled, in the Ganges valley especially, 
before the coming of the Aryans. At the 
same time, it is becoming clear that a 
great deal of the fundamental bases of 
Hindu thought and Hindu religious 
notions, including myths and legends, on 
the one hand, and ritual, on the other, are 
not Aryan in their origin, but probably 
Dravidian, or Dravidian and Kol mixed. 

We find, for instance, that most of the 
common notions that dominate the Hindu 
thought-world today are absent in the 
Rg-Veda. Old Aryan ideas and institu- 
tions which we find in the Vedas give 
place to something new and different in 
the course of time. Some of these are 
undoubtedly the result of natural or log- 
ical development, but there are others 
which are inexplicable except by a study 
of Dravidian or other non-Aryan notions 
in ancient and medieval India. One most 
striking instance is the modification 
of the inniconoclastic Rg-Vedic Aryan 
idea of worship, which originally con- 
sisted of homa or the ritual of fre- 
sacrifice, a form which is certainly Indo- 
Iranian and most likely Indo-European. 
The characteristic Hindu form of worship 
today is рија, the idea and ritualism of 
which are entirely different from those of 
homa, which has in later times taken a 
secondary: place, being confined now to 
those castes who claim descent from the 
Aryans. Homa consisted in an invocation 
of the anthropomorphic gods to receive 
through the fire the offering of butter, 
cakes, flesh, and spirituous drink, with the 
idea of receiving some benefits in return 
for the offering. But in puja, which is 
the ordinary Hindu ritual today, there is 
offering of water, flowers, leaves, fruits, 
grains, incense, and perfume, often accom- 
panied by music and dancing. The offer- 
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ing is made to the deity, whose living 
presence is presumed in the consecrated 
image before the worshipper, there being 
always a sense of intimate and intense 
personal devotion or bhakti, and not 
merely that of Vedic sraddha@ or belief. 


`The Vedic Лота or yajfia has thus been - 


gradually replaced in Indian religious 
history by the puja, which takes a larger 
and more characteristic place. It has been 
maintained that the puja in all proba- 
bility was a non-Arvan, possibly Dravidian, 
ritual, with Kol influence also in it. At 
least, in its origin it is not Aryan and is 
not found among early Indo-Europeans 
outside India. The word puja itself is 
probably also Dravidian in origin, as it has 
no cognate in Indo-European languages, 
as the word homa has. In the same way, 
phallus worship is probably originally 
non-Aryan; and the word linga itself 
has been shown to be of Kol origin. 
Animal cults, like serpent-worship (which 
was also Babylonian), monkey-worship, 
and cow-worship, have undoubtedly devel- 
oped in India through Dravidian-Kol in- 
fluence ; for even if anthropomorphism is 
a characteristic of Vedic religion, we have 
no trace of zoo-morphism among the early 
Indo-Europeans. 

Besides the above peoples or ethno- 
linguistic groups, there is evidence of the 
presence on the coast-lines of India (in 
South Baluchistan, South India, and in the 
` Ancamans) of a Negrito people, who were 
probably the original inhabitants of India 
and who were probably either killed off 
or absorbed by the Kols and the Dravid- 
ians. On these points little can be said 
here, and much of the subject is still a 
matter of speculation and research. 


CORROBORATION FROM ARCHAEOLOGY 


What has been said above on the basis 
of ethnic and linguistic evidences is also 
corroborated by archaeology. We have 


also received fom different parts of 
India the usua. prehistoric objects in 
plenty, the pa.acodithic and neolithic im- 
plements, crude pottery, beads, cave paint- 
ings, cromlechs, aad dolmens, as well as 
indications of burial customs from pre- 
historic burial sites. Some copper imple- 
ments and ornaments have also been 
found. All these. waich have been collect- 
ed and catalogued in various museums, 
reveal that Inda, like other countries, 
passed through Pzlaeolithic and Neolithic 
Age, and that there was also an Age of 
copper implement. We do not know yet 
to what people we are to ascribe these 
primitive Stone гга Copper Age weapons. 
It has been surmised that the Old Stone 
Age weapons belong to the oldest people 
of India, the Nez-ito, now mostly extinct 
or absorbed ; anc tkat the New Stone Age 
weapons belong to the ancestors of the 
Kols, while the Copper Age implements 
can be ascribed equally to the early Kols 
and the early Drevidians. ` 


THE ERONZE AGE 


For a long time, there was no evidence 
to prove a Bronze Age in India; and the 
Iron Age was thcught to have followed the 
Copper Age. Eronze articles have now 
been found in i-fferent parts of India; 
and the most impor:ant find was at Aditta- 
nnallur in "Tiraaelveli District in the 
extreme South. The culture-type present- 
ed by these finds, as also the burial cus- 
toms discovered in the tombs there, has. 
curiously, their counterparts in the old 
tombs and finds <t Crete, Cyprus, Anato- 
lia, and to some extent at Gehareh near 
Babylon. Affinity with Crete and Cyprus 
seems to be greater in the crouching posi- 
tion of the deac body in the sarcophagi, 
and in the finds of gold masks and head- 
bands. The tom5s of Adittannallur are 
in the Dravidian country ; and by measure- 
ment and other tests, the Adittannallur 
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skulls have been found to agree with the 
typical Tamil skull. The presumption 
naturally has been that the Bronze and 
Iron Age culture of Adittannallur was 


that of early Dravidians in South India ;. 


and an attempt has been made on these 
cultural evidences to seek their affinity 
with the Cretans and Lycians, on the one 
hand, and with the Sumerians, on the 
other, as has been already stated. 


HARAPPA AND MOHENJO-DARO 


Recently a number of discoveries have 
been made in the excavations at Harappa 
(1920-24) in Montgomery District in the 
Punjab and at Mohenjo-daro (1922-29) in 
Larkana District in Sind, which bid fair 
to reveal a new chapter of prehistoric 
India, which has bearing on subsequent 
culture-history, and which still awaits in- 
vestigation. These two cultures, at 
- Harappa and at Mohenjo-daro, indicate 
an area of civilization which extended 
from Sind far up into the Punjab; and, 
‘though the two sites are 400 miles apart, 
they seem to be linked up with each other, 
and the discoveries in many points agree 
with those of Adittannallur. Through Sir 
John Marshall’s monumental publication, 
. the characteristics of this early Indus 
valley civilization have become sufficiently 
widely known to make it unnecessary for 
me to do more than briefly mention it. 
It represents a civilization which was 
chiefly of chalcolithic times, but many 
strata have been revealed probably dating 
further back. It is, however, certainly not 
Aryan, and goes back to a period which 
is probably prior to the advent of Aryans 
in India. 

The discoveries show a highly advanced 
civilization with a complicated town-life 
and developed ideas of art. The compar- 
atively high standard of domestic comfort 
attained is proved by the solidity and in- 
ternal arrangement of the houses built 
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with burnt bricks and provided with 
baths, hypocausts, and elaborate drains, 
and by the lay-out of the paved streets and 
other similar, evidence. Metal-rafts, as 
shown by plentiful bronze and copper 
objects and gold jewellery, were fully 
developed. The skill displayed in the 
very large number of engraved seals, con- 
taining figures of animals and undeci- 
pherable inscriptions, as well as in some 
figures of stone, terra-cotta, and bronze, 
indicates the rise of the true glyptic art. 
The use of stone implements still survived 
to a limited extent. Painted pottery, 
mostly showing geometrical designs in 
black on red ground, is common and uni- 
form in type throughout all strata, while 
polychrome ware appears in a later layer 
Numerous figures of a mother-goddess, re- 
presentations of a god with emblems like 
those of Siva, of sacred bulls, and of 
objects peculiar to the Saiva cults are in- 
teresting indications of some forms of. 
worship corresponding to later Sakti and 
Saiva cults. The image of a yogin found 
at Mohenjo-daro may indicate that we 
owe yoga, as a mode of contemplation, to 
the non-Aryan authors of the Indus civili- 
zation. Wide prevalence of charms and 
amulets in modern Hindu society may 
also be, to a large extent, a heritage com- 


_ing down from the people of Mohenjo- 


daro, where a large number of seals found 
seem to have been used for similar pur- 
poses. 


As regards the disposal of the dead, 
the evidence is as yet too meagre 
Examples of post-cremation burials in 
cinerary urns, as well as fractional burials 
after exposure of dead bodies to beasts 
and birds, have been found ; but no regu- 
lar burial ground.has been discovered to 
prove the prevailing practice. Examina- 
tion of the comparatively few skulls found 
seems to point to four distinct ethnic 
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types having been represented in the popu- 
lation of the town. 

Attention has been drawn to the strik- 
ing similarity of some of these objects of 
art with those that have been found at 
Nal in Baluchistan, at Anau near Merv to 
the north-east of Persia excavated some 
time ago by the American, Pumpelly, 
and also at Elam in western Persia 
Only a few years ago, Sir Aurel 
Stein spoke of the discovery of the 
remains of a similar culture in the Zhob 
vallev in Baluchistan, where a large num- 
ber of earthen vessels, flint blades, arrow- 
heads, alabaster cups, bone implements, 
and copper and bronze objects have been 
found. A close relation to the culture of 
Mohenjo-daro is attested to by terra-cotta 
figures of a mother-goddess, humped bulls, 
and large burnt bricks used for a carefully 
constructed drain. 

From these indications, it appears :hat 
this was a culture which spread from 
India to western Persia; and its direct 
connection with the culture of ancient 
Sumer has been presumed. Through the 
discovery at Susa and at two Mesopotamian 
sites of some seals engraved with the char- 
acters of the as-yet-undeciphered Indus 
vallev script, it is very probable that the 
Mohenjo-daro remains date approximately 
from the third millenium B.C. The 
makers of this splendid civilization were 
defeated by the Aryans who forced them 
to retreat towards the south and south- 
east, where remains of similar civilizations 
are being excavated. The question 
naturally arises,. Who were the people 
among whom this type of culture existed? 
But no precise answer can yet be given 
A connection with the Mediterranean 
people, the Cretans and others, has been 
suggested, while Assyrio-Babylonian schol- 


ars have pointed out affinity with similar 
antiquities from Susa and Babylon dating 
from preSemitic Sumerian times. It has 
also been suggeszei that the Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro remains should be connect- 
ed with the o-iginal Dravidians. The 
problems presented by these discoveries 
have not yet been thoroughly investigated, 
but the question has been raised as to 
whether and Fow far Cretan, Lycian, . 
Sumerian, Elarite, and Dravidian are 
connected. A solution to these cognate 
problems woulc in future bring in a 
truer knowledge af ancient race- and cul- 
ture- movement: which are at the basis of 
Indian civilizatior. And it will win for 
us from oblivion another chapter in the 
history of human cultural endeavour. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, we see that the foundations of 
Indian culture are ccmplex and its begin: 
nings obscure. I:s development has not 
been homogenoms but polygenous. It is 
based on early Dravidian and Kol cultures 
with certain other elements surviving from 
still earlier peo2les, and with certain ele- 
ments brought 1л by the Indo-Aryans. 
The Aryan civilization was not purely 
Indo-European wren it came to India; 
there were considerable Asianic, Mesopot- 
amian. and other extra-Indian elements in 
it. The KolIwzvidian elements, which 
probably formed a deeper basis of Indian 
culture than the Aryan, may have in their 
turn had affinicies with some of these 
extra-Indian elements. The great impor- 
tance of the Arsan element lies in the fact 
that it succeedec in giving Indian culture 
its form and uni-y its discipline and order, 
but it is also high.y probable that the pre- 


-Aryan Kol Draridian element forms its 


deeper substratum. 


We regret that for the present we are unable to use all diaciitical marks. 


Japan and the. Western. World 


Dr. FELIX VALYI 


Dr. Felix Valyi, now in Japan, lived in India for two or 


three years. 


He is an orientalist, working for the pro- 
motion of deeper understanding of the wisdom of the 


East throughout the world. He gave this lecture at the 
“Institute in December 1951. 


HE problem of Japan transcends in 

importance all the problems of 

Asia today. From the position of 
one of the greatest world powers, Japan 
has fallén, since the Second World War, 
to the rank of a dependency whose destiny 
is still at stake. What the Japanese people 
think and feel today about the western 
world is an enigma. The Americans are 
noted for their misunderstanding of orien- 
tal mentalities, for they have never stud- 
ied them deeply ; the case of China should 
suffice to illustrate the point. 

Under these circumstances, the works of 
the greatest living Japanologist of the 
West, Sir George Sansom, who left the 
British diplomatic seryice to be Director 
of the East Asia Institute at Columbia 
University, acquire an exceptional signifi- 
cance. Sansom earned international reputa- 
tion as a first class orientalist long ago, 
when his A Short History of Japanese Cul- 
ture opened new vistas into the genesis of 
Japanese thought and art-symbolism, the 
understanding of which is absolutely 
essential for the handling of the people 
in the Land of the Rising Sun. Speaking 
and writing perfect Japanese, having lived 
for more than twenty years in Japan in 
close contact with its intelligentzia, Sansom 
was in a position to penetrate into the 
workings of the Japanese mind, an im- 

mensely difficult task which no outsider 


had achieved since the death of Lafcadio 
Hearn, the great English writer, who 
lived and died among his Japanese 
family. Sansom is a humanist of the first 
rank, without any racial or religious. prej- 
udice, a model of scientific ‘objectivity 
inspired by deep sympathy and sincere 
affection for the Japanese people. 

His recent monumental survey of the 
position of Japan in world history (lec- 
tures delivered at the Imperial University 
of Tokyo) contains the most profound 
and wisest advice ever offered by a Euro- 
pean humanist to an Asian nation. For 
several years, Sansom dedicated his time 
doing research in the history of Japan’s 
relations with the western world, and the 
magnificent volume recently published in 
London and New York under the title, 
The Western World and Japan, will re- 
main, for a long time to come, the source- 
book for. historians and statesmen con- 
cerned with the future of the Far East. 


GROWTH OF JAPANESE CULTURE 


Japan was, until the end of the Second 
World War, the only oriental country 
never invaded by a foreign power. She 
was independent, immensely proud of 
her ancestral heritage, eager to learn from 
‘the foreigner’, but never a slave of 
foreign ideologies and ready to assimi- 
late the good from the whole of Asia. 
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When she accepted western science in the 
nineteenth century, she did so without 
sacrificing her spiritual and cultural 
identity. 

Buddhism came to Japan in the shape 
of Buddhist art, when the Tang Emperors 
of China sent masterpieces of the smiling 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas to the emper- 
ors of Japan, and these bronze statues of 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries 
are still carefully and religiously preserv- 
ed in the Imperial Collection at Tokyo. 
Prince Shotoku, the Regent of Japan in 
the seventh century, became a fervent 
Buddhist and founded Horyuji, the oldest 
existing monastery and there, in the 
famous Hosso School, were taught all the 
philosophies of China and India. This 
was the starting point of Japanese culture 
at its very best. It was Indian art-symbol- 
ism transmuted into Chinese art-forms 
which civilized the soul of Japan and left 
such a deep mark on the Japanese mind 
that in all monasteries today the visitor is 
greeted by yaksas and apsarasas, and 
Indian gods and goddesses. Living in 
Japan is more instructive for the studv of 
ancient Indian thought than living in con- 
temporary India with her great centuries 
half forgotten. Today, in spite of econom- 
ic and political transformations, Japan is 
profoundly imbued with ancient Indian 
and Chinese thought and feeling. 

Sansom traces the genesis of the Japa- 
nese mind from Indian and Chinese in- 
fluences to the arrival in Japan of the 
first Portuguese, Dutch, and British sail- 
ors and merchants, and shows the eager- 
ness with which the Japanese Government 
wanted to learn from them, the friendli- 
ness which characterized Japan’s attitude 
to foreigners, as long as they did not 
threaten the independence and the pride 
of the Japanese people. Trade was re- 
stricted to a certain area, Nagasaki anc. its 
neighbourhood, with the Dutch monopo- 


lizing import anc export. The Chris 
tian missions, eoming with St. Francis 
Xavier, the Spanish Jesuit, had every 
opportunity at -he 5eginning to preach 
and teach. Ther vas freedom of religion. 
Buddhism had ass:milated the teachings 
of Shinto ; so it was easy to assimilate the 
teachings of Clris, so profoundly akin 
to the principles-of Buddhism. St. Francis 
Xavier reported to tke Society of Jesus in 
the famous worcs: ' The Japanese people 
are the delight 5f my heart.’ The kind- 
ness, the courtesy, ard the friendliness of 
these people became proverbial. 

Suddenly a d-amaatic change occurred. 
The Japanese Government heard rumours 
about the doings of the Portuguese, the 
Spanish, and the Er:tish in Asian lands, 
of using religioz a. a pretext to conquer 
and to annex oziertal nations, exploiting 
them ruthlessly Japan sent а diplo- 
matic mission to Spain, the seat of the 
greatest colonial empire of the seventeenth 
century, to investigate the intentions of 
the European powers towards the orient. 
When the repor- reached the Shogun, dec- 
rees were immediately issued forbidding 
Christian prop:ganda, compelling the 
newly convertec Christian Japanese to 
abandon their rew faith, condemning to 
death the resisting missionaries, and com- 
pletely closing me doors of Japan to the 
outside world. 

Two hundred end fifty years of total 
isolation followed, during which Japa- 
nese culture flocrisned. The fine arts and 
poetry reached a aeight still worthy of 
admiration; bu: economically Japan suf- 
fered, because sh= lac«ed the raw materials 
to develop ber industries. Japanese 
society, as desc ibed by Sansom, was a 
most delightful cultural milieu, refined, 
spiritually alive, and creative. The whole 
artistic world krows the names and works 
of the great Japanese painters and sculp- 
tors who createc a tradition unparalleled 
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in depth and beauty. Sesshu, the Zen 
monk of the fifteenth century, the greatest 
of all, is a classic in the world of art, entire- 
ly imbued with Buddhistic inspiration. 
Even popular art in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is internationally recognized as a 
school of great merit. 


WESTERN INFLUENCE IN MODERN JAPAN. 


When, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Admiral Perry appeared in Japan 
with an American fleet and compelled the 
Shogun to open the country to world 
trade, the intelligent Japanese leaders ac- 
cepted the offer of the United States of 
America to establish friendly relations 
with the Wést again. What followed is 
world history. Within half a century, 
Japan was transformed into a first class, 
scientifically advanced nation, completely 
equipped for commercial competition 
with the colonial powers. As long as 
japanese culture was appreciated in Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York, as long as 
Japan did not successfully compete with 
the cotton industry of Lancashire in the 
world market, as long as Japan was use- 
ful to England to counterbalance the 
power of Tzarist Russia and remained in 
close alliance with Great Britain, the 
highly cultivated Japanese statesmen and 
scholars were received with open arms in 
the West. But the American people (not 
the Government at Washington) turned 


against the hard-working Japanese people . 


and against all Asians, even excluding 
“them from immigration to the United 
States. Thus was created, again, a move- 
ment of xenophobia in Japan, for she was 
hurt in her national pride. In 1919, 
Prince Saionji, a liberal statesman edu- 
cated in France, requested the Paris Con- 
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ference, on behalf of his Government, to 
introduce the principle of racial equality 
in the Covenant of the new League of 
Nations. The simple sentence accepting 
Asia as an equal partner was violently 
opposed and rejected by Woodrow Wil- 
son, President of the United States. 

Washington forced London to drop tbe 
Japanese alliance in 1922. The British 
were compelled ‘to make a choice, either 
friendship with the U.S.A., excluding 
Japan, or gratitude towards Japan for 
having saved the interests of Great Britain 
in the Pacifice Ocean during the First 
World War. Britain chose America 
against Japan. The rest is well known. 

Now the defeated Japan is again on 
the side of the Anglo-American world. 
Blunder after blunder was committed by 
American diplomacy between the two 
world wars, but none was so catastrophic 
as that which reduced Japan to impotence 
in 1945. Now the United States is begin- 
ning to see that Japan is essential for the 
whole free world; that the Japanese 
people must be helped to stand on their 
feet and enabled to live a dignified, inde- 
pendent life of their own. Recently, 
eight hundred Japanese students were ad- 
mitted to American universities at the 
expense of the United States Government. 
They were received with studied friendli- 
ness to make amends for old wrongs. It 
is good as far as it goes. But the United 
.States will not achieve moral leadership 
in Asia with technical help alone. Only 
a humanistic approach to the culture of 
Asia, founded on the spiritual principle 
of universal brotherhood, can save the 
western world from the consequences of 
four hundred years of colonialism and 
racial prejudice. 


St. John of the Cross 


FATHER PIERRE FALLON, S.J. 


Father Pierre Fallon, of St. Xaviers College, Calcutta, 
takes а keen interest in the work of the Institute and often 
makes valuable contributions іо d'scussions.. Reproduced 
here 15 a lecture he gave at the Ir.sntule in March r9sr. 


PIRITUAL men have always desired 
S to pass beyond the limitations of 

matter and time in order to reach the 
plenitude of spiritual reality; to go back 
to the infinite and transcendent source of 
all being; to possess that supreme Spirit 
whom they know to be their eternal and 
truest self. No merely inferential and 
abstract knowledge can satisfy them; to 
know about the Absolute is not what they 
desire ; they want directly and concretely 
to know the Absolute by immediate con- 
tact. The mystics are those who have re- 
alized this direct contact, vitally, experi- 
mentally, really, with the Absolute. 

But man is not a pure spirit ; spiritual 
being is deeply rooted in matter, and all 
his activity is bound by time. Man’s 
knowledge is discursive and fragmentary, 
his will is weak and inconstant. How can 
the spirit of man reach the Absolute? 15 
the claim of the mystics a genuine claim? 
If it is, what is the way they have trodden? 


WAYS OF THE MYSTICS 


Many are the ways they have indicated 
to us as leading to this experience of the 
Absolute. Some have gone along the way 
of intellectual contemplation, straining 
their minds till, beyond all discursive proc- 
ess, they sought to obtain a purely intel- 
lectual intuition of the Absolute. Some 
have heroically advanced along the wav of 
of love and surrender, doing away with 


all other love but the love of that supreme 
and absolute objec: of man’s love, the One 
who is infinite Love. A few among these 
mystics have relatec to us their wonderful 
experiences. Some Lave told us of that 
contemplation of the absolute Truth and 
Being which is beyond all falsehood and 
contingency ; some cf that experience of 
the love and joy which is beyond all 
selfishness and sorrow. 

Yet, their testimonies do not always 
agree, and the prob:em remains: Can man 
reach a complete experience of the 
Absolute? The fuzely intellectual ap- 
proach seems to g-ve us an Absolute so 
transcendent, so ccmpletely unrelated to 
anything we can imagine and experience, 
that this contemplat:on of the Absolute, 
while satisfying a deep craving of his in- 
tellect, yet leaves the heart of man cold 
and does not satisfy tae totality of his spir- 
itual being. On the other side, the will 
of man, in its generous attempt to love 
and love ever more, leans upon imagina-_ 
tions and feelings which, however beauti- 
ful and sublime, yet project upon the abso- 
lute object of its loving quest human limi- 
tations and relatiors; clothe the Absolute 
with finite and anthropomorphic garbs. 
While the intellectszl mysticism of some 
runs the risk of not zcing beyond the front- 
lers of metaphysics. the volitional mystic- 
ism of others is ir danger of remaining 
within the bonds сі sentiment and poetry. 
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UNION OF KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE 
But ‘spirit’ means more than either 
‘intellect’ or ‘will’; an experience of the 
supreme and absolute spirit, that is, only 
knowledge, however intuitive this knowl- 
edge may be, is not completely true to the 
integral nature either of God or of man, 
if it is not also love. And a love that 
would be blind might err and, however 
deep its subjective sincerity, might fall 
short of the transcendent and absolute 
object of its quest. Knowledge and love 
should combine, and this union means joy ; 
here only can there be a complete spirit- 
ual experience. Is this complete experi- 
ence of the Absolute possible for man: a 
transcendent knowledge beyond all dis- 
course, a perfect love beyond all selfish- 
ness, an absolute joy beyond all shadow 
of sorrow and anxiety > 
Only the greatest among the 
have told us of such experience, 
John of the Cross is one of them. 
to these words of his : Ls 
‘The centre of the soul is God; and, 
when the soul has attained to Him 
according to the whole capacity of its 
` being, апа according to the force of 
its operation, it will have reached the 
last and the deep centre of the soul, 
which wil be when with all its 
powers it loves and understands and 
enjoys God ; and so long as it attains 
not as far as this, although it be in 
God, who is its centre by grace and 
by His own communication, still, if it 
has the power of movement to go 
farther and strength to do more, and 
is not satisfied, then, although it is 
in the centre, it is not in the deepest 
centre, since it is capable of going still 
farther. Love unites the soul with 
God, and, the more degrees of love 
the soul has, the more profoundly 
does it enter into God and the more 
is it centred in Him ; and thus we can 
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say that, as are the degrees of love of 
God, so are the centres, each one 
deeper than another, which the soul 
has in God ; these are the many man- 
sions which, He said, were in His 
Father's house. And thus the soul 
which has one degree of love is 
already in its centre in God, since one 
degree of love suffices for a soul to 
abide in Him through grace. If it 
have two degrees of love, it will have 
entered into another and a more in- 
terior centre with God ; and, if it 
attain to three, it will have entered 
into the third. If it attain to the last 
degree, the love of God will succeed 
in wounding the soul even in its 
deepest centre, that is, in transform- 
ing and enlightening it as regards all 
the being and power and virtue of the 
soul, such as it is capable of receiving, 
until it be brought into such a state 
that it appears to be God. In this 
state, the soul is like the crystal that 
is clear and pure; the more degrees 
of light it receives, the greater con- 
centration of light there is in it, and 
this enlightenment continues to such 
a degree that, at last, it attains a point 
at which the light is centred in it 
with such abundance that it comes to 
appear to be wholly light, and can- 
not be distinguished from the lighi, 
for it is enlightened to the greatest 
possible extent, and thus appears to 
be light itself’ (Llama, I. 3). 
Love and light; surrender that knows 
no limit till the soul is completely given 
to, and possessed by, God; intellectual 
light which, beyond all nights and obscuri- 
ties, reaches such a degree of spiritual 
purity that it coincides with the divine 
Light itself—these are the great themes 
which St. John of the Cross has develep- 
ed throughout the beautiful books, which 
relate his spiritual experiences. We shall 
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now ask him to tel us the way a:ong 
which he walked, the various steps of his 
mystical ascent, a description of the sub- 
lime realities with which he came into 
vital contact. 

But, first, who was this St. John of the 
Cross? What is his place among the 
great Christian mystics ?, What has been 
in the past, and what is today, his influ- 
ence on western spirituality? We shall 
briefly answer these preliminary questions 
and then proceed with the study of his 
mystic doctrine. 


LIFE OF ST JOHN 


St. John of the Cross, according to his 
Spanish name San Juan de la Cruz, was 
a Carmelite monk who lived in Spain in 
the sixteenth century. He was born in a 
poor family in the year 1543 at Hontiveros 
in Castile. As a young boy, he had to 
work to earn his food and pursue his 
studies. After long years of strenuous 
efforts, he graduated from the Jesuit Col- 
lege of Medina in 1563. A brilliant schol- 
arly career was open to bim, but he re- 

-nounced all hopes of wroldly success and 
joined the monastic Order of Carmel. 
He prepared himself for the priesthood by 
solid studies of philosophy and theology 
in the great university of Salamanca. But 
John yearned fox a life of silence and con- 
templation; he thought of becoming a 
Carthusian hermit. At that time, he met 
St. Theresa of Avila. St. Theresa was a 
Carmelite nun of 52 years, who had urder- 
taken to reform the Order of Carmel and 
to bring it back to its primitive ideal of 
extreme austerity and an exclusively con- 
templative life. From 1567 onward St. 
Theresa and St. John were closely asso- 
ciated, and the mystical doctrines of these 
two saints were intimately inter-related. 
john went to live in a small hermitage at 
Duruelo, amidst extreme poverty. Then 
he went to Alcala, later to Avila. But, he 
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had soon to fece severe persecutions. 
Many misunderstood and resented the re- 
forming efforts э> Theresa and John; 
they fiercely opposed this desire of pure 
contemplation. Taere have always been 
men who could not understand anything 
but action, and Christians who could not 
conceive that what is primary in Christi- 
anity is not exte-ra. activity and service, 
but union with Goc and worship. John 
stood for this higk ideal of pure contem- 
plation, and he suffered for it. He was kept 
in a dark cell of Toledo and subjected to 
painful insults гга ill-treatment during 
nine months til] he made his escape in a 
miraculous manner It is during that period 
of dire suffering that he composed the 
most beautiful poem we have from him, 
‘The Spiritual Centicle’. The authori- 
ties of the Catholic Church vindicated him 
against his persecutors. The reform move- 
ment started by 5t. Theresa was officially 
approved. John > 1rsued his mystic quest. 
St. Theresa died in 1582. John had 
begun writing th» great books, which 
reveal to us his experiences and teach us 
the way of mystic contemplation, viz. T'he 
Ascent of Mount Carmel, The Dark Night 
of the Soul, The Spiritual Canticle, and 
The Living Flame cf Love. He took an 
important part ia founding the new 
monasteries of tbe reformed Order of 
Carmel. At the 2nd of his life, he again 
faced severe trials, calumnies, and opposi- 
tion. It is said that once he heard Christ 
ask him, ‘John, waat recompense dost 
thou ask of thy 'zbours? He answered, 
“Lord, I ask no ctaer recompense than to 
suffer and be despised for your sake’. For 
several months before his death, he was 
relegated to a small nermitage at Penuela, 
and everything human failed him, every 
friend and disciple seemed to turn against 
him. But he knew a profound peace. 
‘The soul of one who serves God’, he 
wrote, ‘always swims in joy, always keeps 
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holdiay, is always in her palace of jubila- 
tion, ever singing with fresh ardour and 
fresh pleasure, a new song of joy and love' 
(Llama). The storm ceased, but bodily 
sickness brought him excruciating suffer- 
ing; he suffered these with admirable 
patience, in continual peace, tranquillity, 
and joy, constantly pressing his crucifix 
close upon his breast. He died the death 
of a saint on tbe 14th December, 1591, at 
the age of 49. He had himself described 
what death was for a man in love with 
Christ: ‘Perfect love of God makes death 
welcome, and‘ most ‘sweet to a soul, They 
who love thus, die with burning ardours 
and impetuous flights, through the vehe- 
mence of their desires of mounting up to 
their beloved. The rivers of love in the 
heart now swell almost beyond all bounds, 
being just going to enter the ocean of love. 
The soul seems already to behold that 
glory, and all things in her seem already 
turned into love, seeing there remains no 
` other separation than a thin web, the 
prison of the body being almost broken’ 
(Llama). 


ST. JOHN'S INFLUENCE 


Few lives "have there been in which 
Christ's own life was so fully reproduced 
as in that of St. John of the Cross, a life 
ending in complete dereliction and appar- 
ent failure; yet the failure of the Cross 
only means human failure, but divine 
victory, a complete surrender leaving 
nothing—' nada, nada ', as St. John would 
say,—to the senses, the heart, the mind of 
man, but obtaining from God the com- 
pletest transformation and divinization 
possible for a creature. John of the Cross 
was declared a Blessed of the Church in 
1675 ; he was canonized as St. John of the 
Cross in 1726. In 1936, Pope Pius XI 
declared him a Doctor of the Church 
Universal. Не is regarded by all Chris- 
tians as the greatest Christian mystic 


and the safest guide for spiritual souls. 
His influence has gone on increasing con- 
stantly during the centuries; his works 
have been edited many times and trans- 
lated again and again in all the main lan- 
guages of Europe. The Carmelite Order, 
which counts today some 15,000 monks 
and nuns, carries on silently the tradition 
which John re-established. Outside the 
Order itself, a large number of Catholic 
religious people meditate the works 
of St. John of the Cross, and find 
there inspiration and direction for their 
spiritual life and orison. Many philos- 
ophers of the West and most theologians 
have been deeply influenced by his writ- 
ings. His is a living influence indeed. 


HIS WORKS 


We shall now ask St. John to tell us of 
his mystical way and to indicate to us the 
various steps of his ascent toward the high- 
est experience of union with God. 

The four books in which St. John ex- 
poses his spiritual doctrine are written in 
the form of commentaries on some poenis 
which he had himself composed. The 
first two books, which, in fact, form but 
the two parts of one treatise, The Ascent 
of Mount Carmel and The Dark Night of 
the Soul, explain the first poem begin- 
ning with the words ‘On a dark night’. 
The third book is a commentary on the 
great poem ‘The Spiritual Canticle’, and ' 
the last book, the most sublime of all, 
comments upon the poem beginning with 
the words, ‘Oh, living flame of love’. 

St. John of the Cross never meant to be 
a poet, but the depth of his spiritual emo- 
tion, the ardour of his love, and the rich- 
ness of his mystic symbols have given to 
some of his poems altogether a unique 
value. Spaniards consider him one of 
their greatest poets. His poems are the 
lyrical and symbolical expression of his 
mystic experience; and the tremendous 
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élan which traverses them, together with 
the haunting music of their words, gives 
us an inkling of John’s ineffable realiza- 


tion. Today, however, I will not attempt . 


to read out to you these poems: the 
translation cannot, in any way, render the 
original beauty of the Spanish verses ; be- 
sides, it may serve to study first the gener- 
al ideas of John’ as exposed in his com- 
mentaries; the symbols and images will 
then become clearer to us. 


In the prologue of his first book, John - 


indicates the great lines of his work: 

“The Ascent of Mount Carmel treats 
of how the soul may prepare itself in 
order to attain in a short time to 
divine union. Gives very profitable 
counsels and instructions, both to 
beginners and to proficients, that they 
may know how to disencumber them- 
selves of all that is temporal and not 
to encumber themselves with the 
spiritual, and to remain in complete 
detachment and liberty of spirit, as 
is necessary for divine union. 

“To attain to the state of perfection, 
the soul has ordinarily first to pass 
through two principal kinds of night, 
which spiritual persons call purga- 
tions or purifications of the soul ; and 
here we call them nights, for in both 
of them the soul journeys, as it were, 
by night, in darkness. The first night, 
or purgation, is of the sensual part of 
the soul...and will be treated in the 
first part of this book. And the 
second is of the spiritual part,...and 
of this we shall treat likewise, in the 
second and the third part, with re- 
spect to the activity of the soul; and 
in the fourth part, with respect to its 
passivity. And this first night per- 
tains to beginners, occurring at the 
time when God begins to bring them 
into the state of contemplation; in 
this night, the spirit likewise has a 
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part... Ard the second night, or 
purification, pertains to those who are 
already prcficient, occurring at the 
time when God desires to set them in 
the state o2 union with God. And 
this latter might is a more obscure and 
dark and terrible purgation....' 

We shall come back immediately to the 
study of this double 'night', night of 
sense and nigh- of spirit, through which 
the soul has to pass in order to reach the 
contemplation of the Absolute and the in- 
timate union wich God described in the 
two other booxs, The Spiritual Canticle 
and The Livinz Flame of Love. In these 
two books, St. John reacbes unequalled 
heights. 


SEVEN STACES IN MYSTICAL UNION 


The whole work of St. John is thus a 
study of the verious degrees of contempla- 
tion and mysticàl union. St. T'heresa had 
also given us a detailed account of the 
various ‘mansions’ or states, through 
which the soul has to pass in its ascent 
toward God. The doctrine of St. Theresa 
and of St. Joan has become classical in 
the Catholic Church; and the various 
degrees or manners of prayer which they 
have described, even though they cannot 
always be distinguished with exact clarity, 
correspond to wnat is the normal Christian 
way of mystic life. Seven stages can be 
distinguished in this spiritual way, the 
first four not yet strictly mystical: vocal 
prayer, meditation, affective prayer, and 
active recollection ; and the last three, 
properly mystical: quietude, full union ox 
spiritual  bezrothal, and transforming 
union or spititual marriage. 

The first and humblest way for mam 
somehow to enter in contact with God i: 
to practise what is called vocal prayer, i.e 
to recite formulas, to utter words whict 
help him tc concentrate his mind, tc 
‘raise his mind and heart to God’ (thi 
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indeed is the very definition of prayer), 
helping himself by the use of words and 
formulas charged with devotion and love. 
This is but the first step; we may have 
to go on using such vocal prayers till the 
end of our life, and should never despise 
the help they can afford us ; yet, we should 
not stop there, but practise meditation, 
ie. exercise our minds in a discursive 
manner, thinking of God and His attri- 
butes, pondering on the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, reflecting upon our own short- 
comings, trying more and more to do away 
with our human views and selfish ideals, 
so as to make our minds and hearts less 
ийке the mind and heart of God. This 
meditation, will gradually become less 
intellectual, more affective. . This affective 
orison in which, without words and with 
a minimum of discourse, we let our hearts 
rest in adoration in the loving attention 
to God and His beauty, is the third step 
in spiritual life. The prayer becomes 
more spontaneous, less formal. One feel- 
ing, say of deep gratitude or of profound 
repentance, will occupy the soul for a long 
time and keep it united tó God. This 
is the prayer of the bhakta, of the soul 
in love with God, and a Christian will 
find this prayer easy, if he concentrates 
all the powers of his soul on the mysteries 
of Christ's life, passion, and death. This 
devotional form of prayer will gradually 


simplify itsel£ more and more. Saints have 


described that fourth state of prayer 
which, though not yet mystical in the 
strict sense of the term, already reaches 
a great height of spiritual simplicity. It 
has been called by various names: prayer 
' of simple committal to God, prayer of 
simple regard, active recollection, active 
quietude, simple presence of God, active 
repose, etc. In all these forms of prayer 
the soul is still active; relying on the 
grace of God, it uses normal psychological 
methods of concentration, a certain 
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amount of spiritual technique; it is still 
a quest, a pursuit, an effort to reach God ; 
it is not yet the discovery, the possession, 
the contemplation, and fruition ; these no 
longer depend on the initiative of man, 
but on the purely gratuitous gift of God. 
Mysticism begins here where asceticism 
ends. ' 

St. John addresses himself to souls who 
have already exercised themselves for 2 
long time in these forms of prayer and 
have purified their lives and their hearts 
through this long ascetic effort and accus- 
tomed themselves to these modes of prayer. 
He calls them to a still greater purification 
and detachment, if they wish to be dispon- 
ible to God, docile to the Holy Spirit, who 
may lead them higher toward divine union. 
Now the soul will be passive in the hands 
of God, leaving all initiative to Him. He 
will Himself purify them, enlighten them, 
communicate Himself to them in a manner 
which is no longer human, but divine. 
The term ‘contemplation’ is usually 


reserved to designate this infused divine 


knowledge or gratuitous self-revelation of 
-God to the soul. No longer discursive, 
not depending any more on any feeling, 


.image, or concept, this simple ray of 


divine light makes the superior part of 
the soul penetrate deeply into the mystery 
of the divinity. | 

The fifth step in the life of prayer will, 
therefore, be called that of quietude, ie. 
the passive recollection, God Himself re- 
collecting, gathering the faculties of the 
soul away from all finite objects to con- 
centrate them on Him alone. The soul 
then passes through that ‘night of the 
senses’ to which we have referred above. 
God takes away from it all the ordinary 
objects upon which its normal activity 
relied, and this means, at first, severe 
suffering, a death to the world of sensa- 
tion, a renunciation of even sinless pleas- 
ures and normal interest. This passive 
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quietude, at first arid and. painful, becomes 
sweeter, as the soul becomes more attuned 
to the divine action within itself. The 
union of the soul with God becomes fuller 
and fuller. This state of full union of 
the faculties of the soul with God causes 
ecstatic phenomena to take place, the 
experience of spiritual plenitude and 
dazzling light being still too much for the 
soul to bear. The body is not yet suffi- 


ciently accustomed to these supernatural ` 


communications, and it gives way, again 
and again, the soul alone being absorbed 
in contemplation and enraptured in jov. 
This stage has been symbolically described 
by St. John and St. Theresa as that of the 
‘spiritual betrothal'. The union between 
God and the soul is not yet fully consum- 
mated in the substance of the soul, but the 
soul has already experimentally realized 
that it belongs to God and that God is 
its supreme Beloved. A further purifica- 
tion and self-dispossession, a more complete 
death, is needed before the fullness of 
divine life can be communicated to the 
soul; a last night has to be gone through 
before the absolute Light can be possessed 
by man. This is the ‘night of the spirit’, 
which preludes to the last stage in mystical 
life, that of transforming union or ' spirit- 
ual marriage'. Ecstasy has been left be- 
hind; the substance of the soul is now 
transformed into God ; and the life of God 
penetrates the soul to its depths. God 
communicates Himself as fire penetrates 
dry wood, as light the purest crystal. The 
soul now rediscovers itself and the whole 
universe in the hght of God, and lets it- 
self be used by God as a most docile in- 
strument of His love, a mirror of His 
splendour. у 


MYSTICAL REALIZATION 


This whole process is one of death end 
life, of night and light, of natural ignor- 
ance and supernatural knowledge, cf 


absolute detachment and divine love. 
The soul accepts to die more and more 
entirely to itself in order to live in God ; 
it accepts to krow nothing in order to 
know God and, in God, everything; it 
accepts to detach itself from the love of 
all creatures in order to be invaded and 
possessed by the infinite love which is God 
Himself. The scul accepts to be crucified 
with Christ in order to rise again with 
him; it re-enacts in itself the drama of 
Christ's passion end death ; rather, it offers 
itself entirely to Sod, letting Him re-enact 
within itself this Jiv:ne drama, so that man 
may be deified, зо that man may become 
a^son of God. Only through mystical 
death can a sorl possess the life of the 
Trinity. 

We must come back to the description 
of those nights or purifications, which, 
according to St. Jchn of the Cross, are 
the necessary prelude to this mystical re- 
alization of God 


In a dark night 

With anxious love afire 

(O, happy lot') 

Forth unobserved I went,... 

In darkness and concealment... 

In that happy nigkt, 

In secret, seen of none, 

Seeing naught myself, 

Without other light nor lamp 

Save that which in my heart was 

burning. 

‘That light guided me 

More surely tran the noonday sun... 

O guiding night ! 

O night more lovely than the dawn ! 

O night that hast united : 

The Lover with His loved, 

And hast changed her into her love... 

The tranquil night...the silent music, 
tke sounding solitude. 


When St. Jorn of the Cross in the 
Ascent gives adiice to those desirous to 
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enter into this night of sense, he tells 
them : 

Strive always to choose, not that which 
is easiest, but that which is most 
dificult ; 

Not that which is most delectable, but 
that which is most unpleasing ;. 

Not that which is a desire for any- 
thing, but that which is a desire for 


nothing ; ... 
Strive thus to enter into complete 
detachment and emptiness and 


poverty, with respect to that which 

. is in the world, for Christ's sake... . 

In order to arrive at having pleasure 
in everythinfi, desire to have pleas- 
ure in nothing. 

In order to arrive at possessing every- 
thing, desire to possess nothing. 

In order to arrive at being everything, 
desire to be nothing. 

In order to arrive at knowing every- 
thing, desire to know nothing... 

And these wonderful lines which ‘the 
English poet T. S. Eliot has integrated in 
the texture of his Four Quartets : 

In order to arriye at what you do not 
know, you must go by a way which 
is the way of ignorance. 

In order to possess what you do not 
possess, you must go by the way of 
dispossession. 

In order to arrive at what you are 
not, you must go through the way 
in which you are not. 


GOD DWELLS WITHIN 


All through the pages in which he de- 
scribes the 'night of the soul', St. John 
of the Cross repeats the same affirmation, 
capital for the right intelligence of his 
doctrine, that God is nothing which we 
can feel, imgine, or conceive. We can not 
apprehend God or represent the Absolute 
to ourselves. He alone can, if He so wills, 
make His presence real to the soul. Faith 


is first a gift of God, a personal self- 
revelation of God, which no human reason- 
ing can obtain in the purely natural light 
of its understanding. God is absolutelv 
transcendent to all our modes of being. 
Yet, He is also present within us. In the 
words of St. John: ‘We must keep in 
mind that God dwells in a secret and 
hidden way in all souls, in their very sub- 
stance, for if He did not, they could noi 
exist at all...’ | 

Again: ‘We must remember that thc 
Word, the Son of God, together with thc 
Father and the Holy Spirit, is hidden in 
essence and in presence in the inmost be- 
ing of the soul. That soul, therefore 
that will find Him, must go out from all 
things in wil and affection, and enter 
into the profoundest self-recollection, and 
all things must be to it as if they existed 
not.... Go not to seek Him out of thy- 
self, for that will be but distraction and 
weariness, and thou shalt not find Him. 
because, there is no fruition of Him more 
certain, more ready, more intimate thar 
that which is within.’ 

In another place, again: ‘The. soul. 
when it shall have purified and emptied 
itsef from all these intelligible forms and 
images, will then dwell in this pure and 
simple light, transformed thereto in thc 
state of perfection. Take away thesc 
hindrances and coverings, and this soul. 
in poverty and detachment of spirit, will 
then, being pure and simple, be trans- 
formed in the pure and simple Divinc 
Wisdom who is the Son of God.’ 

But this thoroughgoing purification and 
simplification of the soul is not so much the 
work of man, as it is the work of God Him- 
self acting on the soul. In the words of 
St. John of the Cross, ‘If a soul is seek- 
ing God, its Beloved, God is seeking it 
much more.... When, therefore, the soul 
considers that God is the principal agent 
in this matter, and the guide of its blind 
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` self, He will take it by the hand and lead 
it where it could not by itself go (namely, 
to the supernatural things, which neither 
its understanding nor its will, nor its 
memory knows as they are); then its chief 
care will be to see that it sets no obstacle 
in the way of Him that guides it (who is 
the Holy Spirit)...’ 


DARK NIGHT OF THE SOUL 


The ‘night of the senses’ is, as we have 
said above, followed by a still darker 
night, the ‘night of the spirit’. A more 
complete dispossession of self is required 
before the soul can be transformed into 
God, a more thorough purification is 
necessary before the divine light can shine 
through the soul. This will be through 
the heroic practice of the three theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity. The 
- soul will renounce all natural knowledge 
and be content with ' naked faith ' ; it will 
rely on nothing which is in any way its 
own, but will depend entirely on the 
strength of God ; it will do away with the 
last remnants of self-love and be entirely 
disponible to the Love who is the Spirit 
of God Himself. But why is this last 
purification called night? Why does St. 
John, together with so many other mystics, 
speak of divine light in terms of darkness? 
Let him answer himself the question: 

' Why is the divine light (which, as we 
say, illumines and purges the soul from 
its ignorance) here called by the soul a 
dark night? ... The clearer and more 
manifest are divine things in themselves, 
the darker and more hidden are they to 
the soul naturally; just as, the clearer is 
the light, the more it blinds and darkens 
the pupil of the owl, and, the more direct- 
ly we look at the sun, the greater is the 
darkness which it causes in our visual 
faculty, overcoming and overwhelming it 
through its own weakness. In the same 
way, when this divine light of contempla- 
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tion assails the sol which is not yet fully 
enlightened, it causes spiritual darkness in 
it; for not опу does it overcome it, but 
likewise it overwhelms it and darkens the 
act of its natural intelligence. For this 
reason, S. Dionisu; and other mystical 
theologians call this infused contemplation 
a ray of darkness, that is to say, for the 
soul that is not enlightened and purged, 
for the natural strzrgth of the intellect is 
transcended and overwhelmed by its great 
supernatural lighr.... 

'And this dark contemplation is like- 
wise in its beginnings painful to the soul, 
because the light and wisdom of this con- 
templation is mos: bright and pure, and 
the soul which :t assails is dark and 
impure...and so its pain is immense... 
the soul feels itself to be so impure and 
miserable that it believes God to be 
against it, and thinks that its God has 
cast it амау....' 


TRINITARIAN EXPERIENCE 


I cannot quote longer, but, in order to 
understand fulyy rais night of the soul as 
described by St. John, the whole book on 
the Dark Night should be read and re- 
read. St. John of tbe Cross is there at the 
very centre of Christian experience: God 
realized as infinitely near and immanent to 
the soul, and at the same time as infinite- 
ly transcendent to His creature ; God ex- 
perienced as abscute Light, perfect Love, 
infinite Toy, pleritude of Being, and, at 
the same time, the soul realizing its natu- 
ral finiteness, weakness, unworthiness, and 
sin. And this would mean despair, if it 
were not for its Caristian faith, hope, and 
charity. Christiarity is the life of the 
Trinity communicated to man through the 
mediation of the God-Man. ‘The ‘great 
news ', the Gospel of Good News, which is 
the central message o£ Christianity, is that 
this plenitude of Life, this absolute Being, 
this perfect Lcve and transcendent Light 
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which, though so near and interior to 
man is yet so inaccessible to him on ac- 
count of his finiteness and his sin, has been 
communicated to him, is being communic- 
ated to him in Jesus Christ. 

For the mystic, this message is no notion- 
al knowledge or traditional inheritance, but 
living experience. Through his faith, he 
adheres to Christ, the Son of God, and, 
doing away with.all human views, he 
chooses to see God through the eyes of 
the Son, thus becoming himself son with 
the Son, able now to contemplate the 
plenitude of God in a vision which is still 
imperfect, but gradually grows into that 
beatific vision, which will be life eternal. 
Through his hope, he renounces all that 
was human support or self-reliance to rely 
only on the Father, the infinite Source of 
all being, the One who has called him 
from all eternity to the adoption of 
children. Through charity, he goes 
beyond all selfish love and lets himself be 
filled with the charity of God Himself, 
the Spirit of Christ poured in the hearts 
of all his faithful; a love which is peace 
and joy beyond our understanding ; a joy 
that impels him to give and give ever 
more; and he becomes an instrument of 
the love of God. | 


And so, Christiarl mysticism, at its high-: 


est, is essentially trinitarian ; it is a vital 
experience of the Trinity as living in the 
soul. As the night turns into dawn, as the 
darkness of the purificatory stages gradu- 
ally transforms itself into the stages de- 
scribed in the last books of St. John of the 
Cross, this trinitarian experience becomes 
more and more fruitful and peaceful. The 
soul is transformed in its depths, and its 


life and activity are deified. Because the 
absolute as revealing itself to the Christian 
mystic is, at the same time, perfect simplic- 
ity of being and Trinity of persons, the 
soul taken up into this trinitarian life does 
not lose its identity as a finite person, 
though its nature is ‘divinized’ through 
grace. God is realized both as transcend- 
ent deity and as Trinity of persons: 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; and the 
soul, who, in the supernatural love of the 
Spirit and the pure light of the Son, con- 
templates the Father, finds the highest pos- 
sible integration and unity of knowledge, 
love, and joy, a plenitude of being and of 
love, which satisfies both his metaphysical 
and religious aspirations in the fullness 
of mystical experience. 

In the words of St. John: ‘We may 
say that such a soul is clothed in God, and 
bathed in the divinity, and that not, as it 
were, on the surface, but in the interior 
spirit, being clad in the divine delight in 
the abundance of the spiritual waters of 
life.... This fullness will be of the very 
being of the soul....’ 

The last words of this essay will be but 
a repetition of the warning given, again 
and again, by St. John: ‘O that men 
would understand how impossible it is to 
enter the manifold riches of the wisdom 
of God, without entering into manifold 
suffering, making it the desire and conso- 
lation of the soul ; and how that the soul 
which really longs for the divine wisdom 
longs first of all for the sufferings of the 
Cross. St. John showed the way to plen- 
itude ; but it passes through death, a death 
to self out of love for the one who has 
loved us even unto death. 
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RECEPTION was held at the 
A Institute on the 4th December, 


1954 to welcome Swami Nikhil- 


ananda on his return to India on a short · 


visit. The Swami was accompanied by 
two American friends, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Davidson and Countess Colloredo-Mans- 


feld. 
Swami Nikhilananda, Leader of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, New 


York, has been in America for twenty 


four years and is well known for the 
good work he has done there. By his 
publications and Lis lectures at univer- 
sities, philosoph:ca. conferences, and in 
other academic spheres, he has brought 
knowledge ‘of the «universal principles of 
Vedanta into wider intellectual circles. 
His translations include T'he Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna, tae Upanisads, and the 
Bhagavad-Gitd. Не is also the author of 
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The Symbolic Life of Man 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., PH.D. 


Di. Radhakamal Mukerjee ıs Vice-Chancellor of the 
Univeisity of Lucknow and Director of the J. K. Institute 
of Sociology and Human Relations. He is a sociologist of 


inleimational reputation. 


This lecture, given by him al 


the Institute in July 1952, aroused much interest 


HE theme of my discussion this 
Г is the dynamics. of symbol 

in its relation to personality and 
culture. Man may be defined as homo 
symbolicus; he is a smybol-using and 
symbol-changing animal. Students of 
biology, and especially of ecology, tell us 
that from the early beginnings of animal 
evolution, we have signals, cries, and ges- 
tures that serve as means of animal com- 
munication. But man alone, among all 
the animals, can manipulate symbols ac- 
cording to his needs and situations. Above 
all, he can link symbols with concepts. 
It was Professor Kohler who pointed out 
that it has been possible for the great 
apes to use symbols in some measure. 
On the whole, animal psychologists are 
of opinion that man is distinctive in so 
far as he is homo-symbolicus 


A symbol may be defined as the repre- 
sentation of an object, a situation, or a 
behaviour that, through some kind of tele- 
scopy or abbreviation of mental and social 
processes, serves to patternize meanings, 
values, and behaviour, so as to facilitate 
and direct human communication and con- 
trol. The symbol is a subject which has 
been tackled by various sciences and dis- 
ciplines. The neuro-biologists define 
symbol as a model or engam of man’s 
nervous organization After a series of 
empirical researches, the neuro-physiol- 
ogists have found that, due to the sxnop- 
lic system in the human brain, all human 
perceptions are recorded as universals, 
models, or symbols. Animal ecologists or 
biologists regard the symbol as a device of 
animal communication, while social psy- 
chologists regard it as a pattern more of 
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human control and communion than of 
communication. In such disciplines as 
logic, science, and mathematics, it is an 
expressive form of human understanding, 
while it is the universal in art, religion, 
and metaphysics. From our point of view, 
the bio-social function of symbol is to aid 
man's adaptation by patternizing for him 
meanings, values, and behaviour. It is the 
symbol system of society that creates a 
secondary, stable, symbolical environment 
for man, not less important than the phy- 
sical environment, environment at once 
relevant, meaningful, апа  purposive, 
which directs consciously social relations 
and evolution. 


SYMBOLS OF DIFFERENT SPHERES 


Man's life, relations, and behaviour are 
shot through with symbols. His struggle 
with his fellow men for sex, for food, for 
status, and for power proceeds in symbolic 
ways. All human goals, being future- 
oriented and conceptual, are symbolic. 
There are no biological values as such. 
All human values are social; in so far as 
ideal relations, abstract notions and norms 
are introduced into human behaviour, all 
human behaviour and fulfilments become 
symbolic. Human institutions and values, 
and the meanings they embody, are main- 
tained and fostered by an elaborate sym- 
bol-complex. Take such a fundamental 
institution as the family. The solidarity 
and integrity of the family are sought to 
be promoted by a variegated and elaborate 
symbol-complex, beginning with the mar- 
riage ritual, then the fire on the hearth, the 
god of the family, the various kinds of 
family observances connected with the 
ten samskáras, and the ancestor worship. 
Another example is the ancestral temple, 
as in China. Similarly, in economic life, 
the dominant symbols are money, the 
cheque, the bill of exchange, the conven- 
tions of contract, thé rules and laws of 


private property and competition patents, 
advertisements, and, above all, the stand- 
ard of living and comfort. It is these 
most elaborate paraphernelia of signs 
and symbols that grease the machinery 
of economic life In educational life, we 
have such symbols as grades, marks, cer- 
tificates, and degrees. In religious life, 
which deals with the  supra-natural, 
symbols include the trident, the cross, the 
crescent, the temple, the ritual, and the 
formula of worship Symbols are ех- 
ceedingly subtle and abstract. For the 
purpose of convenience at public meet- 
ings, the chair which the President occu- 
pies symbolizes his authority over the 
speaker and the audience. The rostrum 
stands for some kind of a social distance 
(not, it is hoped, a psychic distance) be- 
tween the speaker and the audience. All 
this symbol system facilitates or disrupts 
human communication and communion. 
Institutions comprise the structural 
skeleton of society, and symbols the vital 
pervasive system of its blood-circulation. 


PERSONALITY AND 3OCIAL INTEGRATION 


In personality development and social 
integration, symbols have three major 
functions. First, symbols integrate human 
urges, satisfactions, and values, and canal- 
ize them along certain very specific 
channels. These become the legitimate, 
moral ways of living in societv. Secondly, 
human perception, thought, and judge- 
ment are patternized by the symbolic 
frame of reference of a society including 
mytb, ideology, logic, and the axiomatics 
of language. Finally, symbols develop in 
every man certain egoimages and social- 
images through the individual's symbolic 
róle-taking and his pursuit of symbolic 
goals and satisfactions. It is upon the 
ego-images and self-social-images that a 
man’s sense of honour, self-esteem, and 
selfstatus are based. Man is so constituted 
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psychologically that selfstatus and social 
status continually interact upon each 
other. On the one hand, the struggle for 
wealth, rank, prestige, and power is sym- 
bolic. On the other hand, upon man's 
success or failure in' this struggle depends 
not merely his selfstatus, but even his 
conscience, his faith, and his reason. .Man 
interiorizes into his personality his value- 
situations and the experiences connected 
with his symbolic enactment of diverse 
rôles in life. There is an interchange 
between personality, symbol, and culture, 
which the philosopher Dewey describes as 
a transaction. The transaction is dynam- 
ic, continuous, and often elusive. 

Personality, and society form a unity in 
the world of symbols; an inner system of 
reality as represented by conscience, reason, 
sensibility, and self-image; and an outer 
system of reality, the external heritage of 
symbols that includes traditions, myths, 
morals, law, religion, and art. Between 
the two, between the inner and the outer 
systems of reality, there is a constant give 
and take, making one symbolic universe 
for man in which he lives and moves. 
This is interjected into his consciousness 
and js also embodied in his external social 
heritage. 

Now, as man interiorizes symbols and 
“enters into them, he recreates, modifies, 
deflects, and twists the symbols, which he 
has obtained from society, in terms of his 
‘own idiomatic needs and  strivings. 
Through its frustration. and fulfilment, 
‘through its phantasy-making and aspira- 
tion, the personality, indeed, displays its 
unique features. With too much tension, 


conflict, and repression in this process of. 


interiorization of symbols, however, man 
develops anxiety, and he.warps, distorts, 
and deflects symbols to such an extent 
that they become private and idiosyncratic. 
This is the fundamental distinction 
between symbols and symptoms. Symp- 
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toms such as those of the neurotic and the 
psychotic are bizarre, private symbols 
that disrupt human communication. The 
external and social heritage of culture 
achieves some kind of a working balance 
between the expression and repression of 
human urges and strivings. When a cul- 
ture becomes lop-sided, unbalanced, and 
over-specific in emphasizing only certain 
levels of human behaviour and experience, 
it becomes abnormal or neurotic. 


SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL CULTURE 


In modern industrial culture, we find 
that, on the whole, human urges and азр ` 
rations are canalized along very special 
channels on the immediate bio-economic 
level. Man lives by and with signs rather 
than symbols. He lives by and with 
labels, measures, indices, and grades. be- 
cause industrial culture makes a constan!, 
clamant, and universal demand for tight, 
specific signs of goods, services, sensations, 
and emotions that are quickly and skil- 
fully denoted, measured, and manipulated 
en masse. We have to distinguish care- 
fully -between signs and symbols. Signs 
are representational or realistic symbols 
based on an objective reference and the 
denotation of the qualities of the referents. 
Signs are usually devoid of emotional con- 
tent. ‚Оп the other hand, symbols, espe- 
cially abstract, expressional symbols, such 
as nature symbols, symbols of life, mind, 
and the higher values of life, express 
general or universal meanings and expe- 
riences. Realistic symbols or signs have 
become the characteristic of modern indus- 
tria civilization. We live today in a 
world primarily of perception and deho- 
tation ; and secondarily of insight, appre- 
ciation, and judgement. Man’s response 
to the elaborate, ramifying sign-complex 
is specific, elaborate, and irrational. It 
does not arouse ideas, sentiments, and 
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fantasies that comprise the warp and ‘woof 
of full insight, appreciation, and judge- 
ment, in ther words, universal meanings, 
relations, and values. 

In industrial cjvilization, in every part 
of the world, as a result of abstraction and 
condensation, the sign-complex has proli- 
ferated and selected certain superficial 
contingent aspects of reality, which take 
the mind further and further from that 
reality. Under the impact of the sign 
complex, the mind itself becomes ephem- 
eral, limited, and irrational. Even vital 
social symbols that society has created and 
maintained through the ages, symbols 
full of meaning and implication, such as 
love, security, status,.or character, have 
become confused, blurred, and reified. 

Money, the predominant sign of an in- 
dustrial civilization, has become the ' open 
sesame' for the specification and appro- 
priation of all goods and values of life, 
even love, security, status, and character. 
As such a change comes about, man ful- 
fils his vital goals and values of life only 
secondarily, and neurotic needs and aspi- 
rations primarily, and these are stereo- 
typed as the learned patterns which 
nobody questions or scrutinizes. The 
result is that man experiences a split per- 
sonality and severe psychic conflict and 
dissociation. The components of such a 
socially patterned neurosis are three: 
First, there is a quest for vicarious or subs- 
titutive satisfactions rather than for the 
broad, vital goals, values, and meanings of 
life ; secondly, there is an exceedingly ex- 
aggerated appropriativeness in every field : 
and thirdly, there is aggressiveness towards 
fellow-men, a distortion of man's inter- 
personal relations and patterns of conduct. 
In the hectic, episodic, sexual adventures 
of man, even a whole world of females 
cannot satisfy the body and mind of a 
male. The feelings of tenderness, love, 
and affection tend to be superseded bv 


the conceit of sexual domination, sadism, 
and masochism. 

In economic lfe, the normal nutritive 
function is replaced by an insatiable greed 
for excessive, elaborate, and sophisticated 
dishes, which revszls a good deal of inner 
tension and сог сі in the individual. 
We encounter а Zancastic accumulation -of 
wealth along wil unremitting drudgery 
and an ostentatiers display of the stand- 
ard of living that becomes far more signif- 
icant than the :tandard of living itself. 
In every field, the vitab goals and values 
of life are receding, and man seeks pri- 
marily neurotic needs and satisfactions. 
The normal aspiration for status and 
power is transformed into a ruthless strug- 
gle for mastery ird domination with the 
exploitation of fcllow-men and aggrandize- 
ment of power, privilege, and monopoly. 
It is in this manner that the time-honoured 
conventions and «onstitutions of mating 
and private property, of contract and ex- 
change, and of rank, status, and privilege 
are all manipuated for aggressiveness, 
power, and retaiation. Persistent neuro- 
sis, distorted symbo., and misguided cul- 
ture form today :he intricate warp and 
woof of an ипо пз pathological pattern 
or organization. 


RENOVATION „МС RECONSTRUCTION. 


How and where should we begin the art 
of renovation amd reconstruction? Person- 
ality, symbol, emi culture represent a 
total whole or zcnfiguration Any kind 
of re-orientation cr recovery will have to 
be integral or hclistic in its nature: there 
must be a movement іп all phases- or 
facets. the symbol.c process, the personal- 
ity process, aud also the cultural situa- 
tion. Й 

Culture сап b» as much misguided, 


lop-sided, or over-specialized as the individ- - 


ual can become neurotic or deviant. 
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Man lives in a multi-dimensional environ- 
ment. He must seek bio-economic adjust- 
ment and survival. He must also seek 
psychic and social integration, in order 
that he may live in peace with himself 
and with society. And, finally, man must 
also achieve, as best as he can, a spiritual 
' at-homeness ' in the cosmos, of which he 
considers himself to be a part. He is at 
once creator, creature, and worshipper of 
the total universe in which he lives and 
moves. If there be any lop-sided develop- 
ment of his culture, and an industrial cul- 
ture is certainly lop-sided, because it ex- 
aggerates only one level of human experi- 
ence and behaviour, he cannot gain that 
security, dignity, and competence with 
which one associates the success of his 
total adaptation to a total multi-dimen- 
sional environment. 


Man's symbols also become mere empty 
crusts of the realities that they once em- 
bodied. There are various symptoms of 
the neurotic personality, which are widely 
accepted today as normal and which none 
pause to scrutinize and clarify. We have 
to re-orient now. some of the ancient life- 
symbols that industrial civilization has 
destroyed, and discover new and poten- 
tially better symbols, more integrative of 
the values, meanings, and aspirations of 
personality, society, and humanity. 


Lastly, personality renewal can come 
only through the process of re-education 


of the personality, especially of the child 
in its early, formative stages. Modern 
psychology is dominated by the western 
norm of a sharpened, and even incisive 
and exaggerated, sense of self-awareness, 
a product, perhaps, of the toughness and 
the struggle of the western economic and 
social world.  Psychologists are familiar 
with the de-personalized states of person- 
ality, the ‘alpha’ and ‘omega’ states in 
which the distinction between self and 
other is largely erased and the personal- 
ity penetrates into another personality. 

The experience of the mystics in both 
the East and the West suggests that the 
western conception of the sharpness of 
the limits and boundaries of personality 
has something to do with the peculiar 
economic and social history of the western 
world and patterning of culture since the 
Industrial Revolution. Man is a frag- 
ment, a sample, and an image of the 
cosmos; he is a microcosm. It is the 
neurotic dread of infinitudes that prevents 
modern man from accepting symbols of 
infinity and identity with the cosmos. 
The success of any culture depends far 
less on law, morality, institution, or social 
planning, and far more on myth, art, and 
religion, creating and renovating and 
refining symbols that resolve a thousand 
and one conflicts, frustrations, and neu- 
roses in individual life, and improve and 
communicate the aspirations and sensibil- 
ities of society. 


Human Rights 


PROFESSOR RAMESH CHANPR:; GHOSH, M.A., LL.B. 


Professor of Political Science at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and Lecturer in Comacrative Government at 
the University, Srt Ramesh Chanz-a Ghosh 15 the author 
of several books dealing with the constitutions of various 


countries. 


This lecture was given at the Institute in 


observance of Human Rights Day, the roth December, 


1954. 


EFORE discussing tbe Universal 
B Declaration of Human Rights, a 
few words about the nature of rights 
in general must be said. There are two 
distinct theories on rights. One theory 
regards rights as privileges granted by the 
state or recognized by society, and the 
other regards them as inherent in human 
beings as rational and moral people, and 
hence neither derivative nor alienable. 
Actually, however, we find that certain 
rights are transferable, for example, the 
right to property, and that others are non- 
transferable, for example, the right to life, 
though even the latter depends on the 
law or the constitution of a state For 
example, Article 21 of the Indian Consti- 
tution says, 'No person shall be deprived 
of his life or personal liberty except ac- 
cording to procedure established by law '. 
Nevertheless, since the beginning of 
history, an endless stream of human be- 
ings has subscribed to the theory of natural 
rights and bas resolutely fought against 
the prevailing legal systems to defend the 
principles of natural justice, equality, and 
liberty, and other fundamental rights of 


man. ‘Thus, Euripides wrote in his 
Phoentcian Maidens, ‘Man's law of 
nature is equality’. Sophocles said 


through the mouth of Antigone that a 


mortal man coulc not by a breath ‘annul 
and override the immutable, unwritten 
laws of Heaven’. Alcidamus, the Sophist, 
wrote, ‘God made all men free ;- nature 
has made no mar a slave’. In his 
Republic, Cicero wrote, ‘ There is, in fact, 
a true law, папе у, right reason, which is 
in accordance with nature, applies to all 
men, and is uncFangeable and eternal. . 
To invalidate ths law by human legisla- 
tion is never morally right; nor is it per- 
missible ever to re.trict its operation ; and 
to annul it whor is impossible’. 

The fundamertal equality of all men 
was proclaimed ky St. Paul in his letter to 
tke Galatians, ‘There is neither Jew nor 
Greek; there is neither bond nor free; 
there is neither male nor female; for ye 
are al one in Jesus Christ’. Thomas 
Aquinas (A.D. :227-74) regarded human 
law, whether jus gentium or jus civile, as 
a derivative frcm natural law. Many 
writers even clearly defend the right to 
resist tyranny. 

Colonel Rainzoro, the leader of the 
Levellers in Crorawell's Army Council said, 


Тһе poorest man in England is not at all 


bound in a strc: sense to that govern- 
ment that he hæt not had a voice to put 
himself under’. Rousseau, the intellect- 
ual father of tne French Revolution, 
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begins his Social Contract (A.D. 1762) 
with this line, 'Man is born free, and 
everywhere he is in chains". In chapter 
ПІ of that book, he severely condemns 
force as the basis of the state. The 
first Article of the Declaration of Rights 
of Man, proclaimed by- the French Revo- 
lutionaries in 1789 runs-as follows: ‘Men 
are born free and remain free and equal 
in rights.’ 

Across the Atlantic, the American colon- 
ists, in their fight against Great Britain, 
declared in 1776, ‘All men are created 
equal... They are endowed by the 
Creator with certain inalienable rights. ... 
Among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness’. They also added 
that should a form of government become 
'destructive of these ends, then it was the 
right of the people 'to alter and abolish 
it and to institute new Government’. 

The Preamable of the Universal Decl- 
aration of ‘Human Rights also states: 
“Whereas recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family 
is the foundation of freedom, justice, and 
peace in the world.... Whereas it is 
essential, if man is not to be compelled 
to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebel- 
lion against tyranny and oppression, that 
human rights should be protected by the 
rule of law...’ The first Article of the 
Declaration says, * АП human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights’. 
The continuity of man’s struggle through 
all ages for the recognition of the funda- 
mental equality of all persons and of their 
inherent dignity and moral worth is thus 
obvious. 


STRUGGLE AGAINST DESPOTISM 


While celebrating Human Rights Day, 
we should not forget what tremendous 
sacrifice the common man had to make 
and what sufferings he had to undergo, 


before these rights attained their present 
form. Without believing jn an inevitable 
dialectic, or class-struggle, one can easily 
see that but for the struggle of the Greeks 
against their tyrants, of the plebians of 
Rome against the patricians, of the English 
people against their feudal barons and 
despotic sovereigns, of the Americans 
against George ПІ and the slave-owners. 
of the French people against the Bour- 
bons, of the Russians against the Czas 
and the imperialists who encircled them 
in 1917-20, of the Allies against the Nazis 
and the Fascists, of the Chinese against 
the Japanese invaders and the corrupt 
Kuomintang junkers at home, of the 
Indians against the British, of the Indo- 
nesians against the Dutch, and particular- 
ly but for the last two World Wars, there 
would have been no Declaration of Human 
Rights today. 


It is true that fundamental rights pro- 
ceed from our fundamental human nature ; 
that rights are not only the ways of sell- 
realization, but also the forms of seli- 
expression ; that hey are the spiritual 
ligaments of the social organism; that 
without them there can be no material 
or moral progress, no stability or perman- 
ence in society, no real security for man 
As Srimati Vijayalakshmi Pandit said on 
Human Rights Day last year: ‘The 
dignity and worth of the human person 
has been the theme of philosophers and 
saints throughout the ages. "The realiza- 
tion that principles of morality-are vital 
to the survival of the human race has now 
made this teaching a political necessity 
With the experience of the two World 
Wars behind them, statesmen of the world 
are now aware that lasting peace cannot 
be established, or friendly relations devel. 
oped between nations, except on tbe 
basis of the recognition of the funda- 
mental rights for all peoples everywhere. 
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After World War I, the interests of the 
Allies in such rights found expression in 
the League Covenant and the Constitution 
of the LL.O. During World War II, the 
Allies again showed similar concern for 
these rights in the Atlantic Charter (para 
5) 1941; and thereafter, in the Final Act 
of the U.N. Conference on Food nd Agri- 
culture (sections 2,24,25) 1943, UNRRA 
(November 1943) the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference (July 1944), and the San 
Francisco Conference (April-June 1945) 
In the body of the U.N. Charter we find 
several references to human rights. Thus, 
Article I says that one of the principal 
purposes of the U.N. is ‘to achieve inter- 
national co-operation ...in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion’. Artjcle 55 declares that with- 
out respect for such rights, there cannot 
be any stability or friendly relation amongst 
nations. Article 68 authorizes the Econ- 
omic and Social Council (ECOSOC) to set 
up a Commission of Human Rights for the 
promotion of such rights, and, finally, 
Article 76 (c) declares that the encourage- 
ment of these rights would be ‘one of the 
basic objectives of the Trusteeship system ’. 

In February 1946, the ECOSOC set up 
the Commission of Human Rights, and the 
Secretary-General created a Division of 
Human Rights in the Secretariat, which 
quickly produced a draft Declaration of 
Human Rights The Commission itself set 
up a Drafting Committee composed of 
seven members, one from each of the fol- 
lowing countries, the U.K., the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, the Philippines, 
Ukraine, and Uruguay. Besides the Secre- 
tariat draft, the drafts submitted by seve- 
ral member states and private individuals, 
like Dr. Lauterpacht, of Cambridge 
University, Dr. Alvarez, of the American 
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Institute of International Law, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and others, were considered by the 
Drafting Committee, the major problem 
before which was whether there would be 
a mere Declaration of Human Rights or 
a Covenant with legally binding obliga- 
tions on the ratifving states. 

'The ECOSOC advised the Committee to 
complete its work in three parts, namely, 
the Declaration as a common standard of 
achievement for al peoples and all 
nations; a Covenant imposing legal obli- 
gations on the signatories ; and provisions 
for implementing tke Covenant. 

With the help of the Commission on 

"the Status of Women, the Geneva Confer- 
ence on the Freedom of Information 
(March-April 1948), and the Bogota Con- 
fecence which produced the American 
Declaration of Righ:s and Duties of Man 
(May 1948), Шз Drafting Committee 
completed the first part of its work, which 
having been revised by the Commission of 
Human Rights, wzs placed before the 
ECOSOC, which sent the Declaration to 
the General Assembly in August 1948. The 
Third Committee of the General Assembly 
discussed the draft Declaration and sent it 
to the General Assembly, which adopted it 
on the 10th December by forty-eight votes 
with eight abstentions, comprising thc 
U.S.S.R., Byelo-Kussia, Poland, Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Saudi Arabia, 
and South Africa. 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE DECLARATION 


The Declaration. as finally adopted, 
constitutes a Preamble and go Articles. 
The Preamble emphasizes the dignity and 
moral worth of the human person, the 
principle of equality of all men and 
women, the inalienability of the human 
rights, the right of rebellion in case the 
human rights are violated by Government, 
certain freedoms like freedom of speech, 
opinion, conscience, expression, freedom . 
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from fear and want, the need of inter- 
national co-operation for the achievement 
of these rights, and the observance of 
these rights not only in the metropolitan 
territorles of the member states, but also 
in their colonies and trust territories. 
For the purpose of clarity, the human 
rights mentioned in the thirty Articles of 
“the Declaration may be classified under 
eight broad categories: (i) Right to equal- 
ity, including equal protection of the law, 
equal opportunity to hold offices, social 


equality, equal suffrage, and equal rights as ` 


to marriage without any limitation of race, 
nationality, or religion ; (ii) Right to free- 
dom of speech, expression, information, 
correspondence, movement within one's 
own country, association, assembly, poli- 
tical asylum, and the right „to leave any 
country; (ii) Right against exploitation, 
slavery, servitude; (iv) Right to life, 
liberty, and security of person, including 
guarantee for fair trial and safeguard 
against arbitrary arrest and detention, 
retrospective criminal legislation, double 
jeopardy, torture or cruel punishment, 
and interference with privacy; (v) Right 
to freedom of religion, including right to 
change one's religion, and to worship 
alone or in community, in public or in 
private; (vi) Cultural and educational 
rights, copyrights and patents, and right 
to free, compulsory primary education: 
(vil) Political rights, including the right 
to universal, secret, and equal suffrage, 
periodical election, and self-government ; 
(viii) Economic rights, including the right 
to property, to work, to equal pay for 
equal work, to rest and leisure, to old age, 
invalidity, unemployment, sickness, widow- 
hood, motherhood, and childhood insur- 
ance, to fair wages and fair standard of 
living (housing and health provisions). 
'The Declaration imposes a duty on every- 
‚опе so to act as to promote, general wel- 
fare and to secure due recognition and res- 
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pect for similar rights and freedoms of 
others. А 

Тһе rights mentioned in the Declara- 
tion are similar to those in many consti- 
tutions framed after World War I, namely, 
those of Germany (Weimar, 1920), Austria 
(1929), Eire (1937), the U.S.S.R. (1986) 
France (1946), Japan (1946), Italy (1947), 
West Germany (Bonn, 1949), and India 
(1950). In the U.S.A. most of these rights 
are to be found in Article I, Sections 9 
and 10, Amendments No. I-X, ХШ-ХУ, 


. XIX, and in the decisions of the Supreme 


Court. Nevertheless, the Declaration is a 
document of supreme importance to 
national and international life. It may 
well form the preamble to a future world 
constitution. 


SOME OBJECTIONS 


Of the eight states which abstained from 
voting in the General Assembly, some 
thought that the Declaration went too 
far; others thought that it did not go 
very far. Thus, Ukraine thought that it 
was reactionary, inasmuch as it did not 
abolish private enterprise and establish 
national ownership of means of produc- 
tion and distribution. Czechoslovakia 
protested that it did not abolish the deatn 
sentence in peace time. Poland thought 
that the right to asylum might be used 
by traitors to subvert the government of 
the country they had left, and unrestricted 
freedom of expression might lead to the 
revival of war-mongering and facist pro- 
paganda. Soviet Russia was afraid that 
the human rights might be used for in- 
terfering with the domestic jurisdiction 
of states. Egypt thought that freedom of 


‘religion might encourage the machina- 


tions of foreign missionaries, and that 
freedom to contract marriage might 
lead Muslim. women to violate the Islamic 
prohibition that they must not marry 
non-Muslim men. South Africa said that 
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the Declaration went too far by prohibit- 
ing racial segregation and vesting the 
right to participate in government to 
everyone without distinction of race, 
colour, or religion : But the general 
opinion was that the Declaration was a 
milestone on the road to human progress, 
and paved the way to a new era of inter- 
national solidarity. 

One principal defect in the Declaration 
was that it contained no sanction, or no 
provision for its implementation. The 
rights that it contained were at best pro- 
tests against oppression in diverse forms, 
but the offending state could not be com- 
pelled to appear before an international 
tribunal. The Declaration did not even 
impose any legal obligation on member 
states to honour these rights То remedi 
this defect, the Commission of Human 
Rights, as directed by the ECOSOC and 
the General Assembly, worked hard for 
five and a half years to produce two Cove- 
nants, one relating to political and civil 
rights, and the other on economic, social, 
and cultural rights, and completed its work 
on the ggth March, 1954. These Cove- 
nants, when signed and ratified, would 
legally bind the adhering states to strict 
observance of the rights and freedoms 
elaborated in them. 


COMMISSION’S DIFFICULTIES 


The Commission of Human Rights, 
while framing these two Covenants, was 
confronted with several difficulties, some 
of which it failed to overcome. The first 
problem was whether there should be one 
or two Covenants. As the political and 
civil rights are more urgent and have to 
be achieved almost immediately, and as 
the economic, social, and cultural rights 
are placed under the aegis of specialized 
agencies to a far greater extent than the 
^ other set of rights, the Commission decid- 
ed upon two separate Covenants, though 
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both contain certain common provisions. 

The second problem was whether there 
should be protocols providing for mea- 
sures of implemen-ation of the two 
Covenants. Jt was decided that what- 
ever might be the measures of im- 
plementation, they would be included ` 
in the bodies of the two Covenants, and 
по: in separate protocols. 

The third problem was whether there 
should be a federal clause in the Cove- 
India, Australia, Canada, and the 
U 3.A. argued for such a federal clause on 
the ground that in z federal constitution 
there would be a distribution of powers, 
and obligations under a Covenant might 
require legislation on subjects included 
wichin the jurisdiction of the regional 
governments. But the U.SS.R. argued 
that a federal claus2 would destroy the 
universality of the Covenants The Com- 
mission adopted (зе Soviet proposal 
(Article 71). 

The fourth problem was whether cer- 
tain states would be allowed to ratify the 
Ccvenants subject to certain reservations. 
The U.K., France, Belgium, the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, and several other states wanted 
such a reservation clause on the ground 
that the domestic laws of a state might 
not be alterable overnight to fit in with 
its obligations under the  Covenants. 
The Commission of Human Rights failed 
to solve this problem and has sent its 
records to the ECOSOC and the Asesmbly 
for decision. 

The fifth problem before the Commis- 
sicn was whether ‘the Human Rights 
Committee procedure’ would be applied 
in the case of economic, social, and cul- 
tu-al rights. The Commission decided it 
in the negative. On political and civil 
rights, the technique for implementation 
as adopted by the Commission is this: A 
Human Rights Committee composed of 
niae members of high moral standing and 
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competence, elected by the International 
Court of Justice from among the states 
which are members of the Covenant, is to 
be set up. If a state believes that human 
rights are not being respected by another 
state, it may bring the matter to the atten- 
‘tion of the defaulting state. If no satisfac- 
tory action is taken by the latter within six 
months, the plaintiff state may refer the 
matter to the Committee, which will then 
ascertain the facts and make its good offi- 
ces available for a friendly solution. If 
this fails, the Committee will draw up a 
report relating to the matter, and give its 
opinion as to whether the facts disclose a 
breach of obligations. After this, the state 
complaining or complained of, may, if it 
wishes, bring the case before the Inter 
national Court of Justice. This procedure 
is not applicable in the case of the other 
Covenant. 

The sixth problem before the Commis- 
sion was whether individuals, groups, 
recognized, non-governmental organiza- 
tions, and states should have the right of 
petition or whether this right was to be 
exercised only by the states that were 
party to the Covenant. Although some 
countries, like Egypt, Ecuador, the Philip- 
pines, and Uruguay, argued that the Cove- 
nant was looking upon the individual 
as a subject of international law, yet 
others, notably of the'Soviet bloc, contend- 
ed that international law had not yet 
reached that stage of development and that 
‘actions by irresponsible individuals in 
states endeavouring to stabilize their 
organizations would be likely to foster 
dissension and even lead eventually to 
disruption in a settled community’. The 
Commission could not make a decision on 
this matter, and it has been referred to 
the ECOSOC and the Assembly. 

The seventh problem was whether there 
should be any system of periodical report- 
ing relating to the compliance by adher- 
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ing states to their obligations under the 
Covenants. The Commission agreed that 
in relation to political and civil rights, an 
adhering state would report to the Secre- 
tary-General within orte year of the eniry 
into force of the Covenant (Article 49) 
and, thereafter, whenever the ECOSOC 
would so request, upon recommendation 
of the Commission and after consultation 
with the state concerned. As regards the 
other set of rights, the adhering state is 
to send an annual report to the Secretary- 
General to the ECOSOC on the progress 
in achieving the observance of these rights 
The ECOSOC would send all such re- 
ports to the Commission for study and 
recommendation, and also a periodical 
abstract, together with its opinion to the 
General Assembly. 


PROGRESS WITH CONVENTIONS 


Besides the Human Rights, Committec 
procedure and the reporting procedure, 
the Commission agreed that among other 
means of implementing the Covenanis 
should be included the following: intcr- 
national conventions, recommendations. 
technical meetings, regional meetings. 
studies with governments, and technical 
assistance. Thus, UNESCO has alreacly 
succeeded in securing adoption by mem- 
ber states of the U.N. the Universal Copy- 
right Convention. The Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women came in:o 
force in July, 1954. The Commission of 
Human Rights is now helping to frame 
and adopt two other conventions, one cn 
the nationality of married women, and 
the other on freedom of information 
The ECOSOC has set up the Sub-Com- 
mission on the Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and the Protection of Minor- 
ities, the Commission on Racial Situ- 
ation in South Africa, the Commission 
on the Status of Women, and the Com- 
mittee on Forced Labour. The reports of 
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these bodies are a mine of information 
relating to the position of human rights in 
the states concerned. "These reports also 
show that in many cases several special- 
ized agencies must work together with a 
Commission before its task can be dis- 
charged properly. For example, informa- 
tion on the existence of discriminatory 
measures against minorities in education 
may relate to general education, which 
comes within the purview of UNESCO ; or 
vocational education affecting employ- 
ment, which would be in the province of 
the LL.O.; or medical education, which 
would be in the province of W.H.O ; or 
agricultural education, which would be in 
the province of the F.A О. ; or discrimina- 
tion on grounds of sex, which would be 
in the province of the Commission on the 
Status of Women А complete report of 
the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties, thus, requires the co-operation of all 
these agencies. 

The Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights Covenant does not at present con- 
tain any Article on property rights. The 
Commission of Human Rights failed to 
agree on this subject, which has been, 
consequently, referred to the ECOSOC and 
the Assembly. s 

After signature and ratification by 
twenty states, in accordance with the con- 
stitutional process in each of them, the two 
Covenants would come into force onlv 
among the ratifying states, but other states 
would have the right to accede to them 
later. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND IMPERIALISM 


Nothing is more regrettable than the 
announcement made by Mrs Lord, U.S. 
member of the Commission of Human 
Rights, in September 1953, that the U.S.A. 
was opposed to the ratification of the two 
Covenants 'at the présent stage of inter- 


national relations’. But it is obvious that 
if the U S.A, refuses to ratify the Coven- 
ants, they would be worthless 

The condition of human rights in South 
Africa is pitiable. According to the Re- 
port of the Commission on Racial Situa- 
tion in South Africa, four-fifths of the 
population of that country have been re- 
duced ‘to a humiliating level of inferio- 
rity which is injurious to human dignity 
and makes the full development of person- 


ality impossible or very difficult’. The 
"Commission considered the Apartheid 
policy 'scientfically false, extremely 


dangerous to internal peace and inter- 
national relations'. The South African 
Government has deprived the  non- 
European popu.ation of the right to vote, 
to hold office, zd pursue its national cul- 
ture, to use the same telephones, schools, 
railway сотрагттепіѕ, or to live in areas 
occupied by Гигореапѕ. The General 
Assembly, in szveral resolutions, advised 
South Africa to settle the matter by a 
round-table conference of members of 
different ethnic groups. But South Africa 
rejected these -esolutions on the ground 
that the U.N. was interfering with her 
domestic jurisd.ction, and she still refuses 
to co-operate w:th the Commission. 

The most depressing news is the latest 
statement of Lord Fairfax, British mem- 
ber of the Special Political Committee of 
the General Assembly, on the 6th Decem- 
ber 1954, that the U.N. Commission on 
racial policy was an 'illegal body' and 
that the British Government regarded ‘all 
its activities a» illegal’. Last year, the 
British Government destroyed self-govern- 
ment in Guiana by dismissing the popul- 
arly elected Dr. Jagan, arresting him 
and his Party members, and suspending 
the Constituticn of that country by an 
Order-in-Coundl. 

The French are following a policy of 
ruchlessly suppressing the nationalists in 
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Algeria, Morocco, and Tunis, in direct 
violation of Article 21 of the Universal 
Declaration of Rights. The Government 
of the Central African Federation and the 
Government of Kenya, are deliberately fol- 
lowing a policy of discrimination against 
natives and Asians in the matter of resid- 
ence, trade and commerce, distribution of 
lands, and political representation While 
the United States emphasizes the neces- 
sity of a fair election in East Germany 
and Korea, she has agreed to give military 
support to Marshal Chiang Kaishek’s 
Government in Formosa, without insist- 
ing on a similarly fair election in that 
island. 5 

The Portuguese Government has refus- 
ed to negotiate with the Government of 
India on the peaceful transfer of Goa, 
Daman, and Diu, and has threatened the 
application of Articles 4 and 5 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty against India. The 
Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labour shows that in the U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, other Eastern European 
countries, and Spain, the system of forced 
labour is still deliberately used as a means 
of political coercion or punishment for 
holding or expressing political views 
different from the official ideology. The 
representatives of the U.S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland condemned the report 
as slanderous, provocative, and actuated by 
political motives It is regrettable that 
while the U.K., the U.S.A., and Farnce 
do not consjder such a report as interfer- 
ing with the domestic jurisdiction of the 
states concerned, they regard any demand 
for an.inquiry into, or report on, the con- 
ditions prevailing in their own colonies, 
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or trust territories, as an encroachment on 
their national sovereignty. 


INDIA'S ROLE 


The Declaration of Human Rights is 
intended to improve the material and 
moral condition of the human person. It 
should not be used as an instrument of , 
cold war or vendetta or a stick for beating 
any nation. 

India does not want to use the Declara- 
tion in a vindictive spirit, or for hatching 
a conspiracy in any part of the world. She 
only pleads and pursuades, and desires 
the friendship of every country That 1s. 
in her opinion, the best means for pre- 
serving peace and promoting the observ- 
ance of the human rights She believes 
in the principe of co-existence of different 
ideologies and of different economic and 
political systems. If she finds the policy 
of any nation derogatory to human free- 
dom and self-respect, she is not afraid to 
say so. She settles the matter by direct 
diplomatic correspondence, and does not 
use the Human Rights Declaration in- 
directly to slander that nation India 
believes in the fundamental divinity of 
human nature. АП men are 'anmnlasva 
pulrah’ (sons of immortal Bliss). Man 
may not be infallible, but neither is he 
incorrigible. He can learn and improve. 
Man’s inhumanity to man makes count- 
less creatures mourn. But given time, 
opportunity, and a svmpathetic approach 
it is not difficult for him to understand 
the true nature of his being and his pro- 
per relation to other human beings. 
Homo es sacra homini, not homo lupus 
homini. 


Emerson and India in Retrospect 


PROFESSOR Kurt Е. LEIBECKER, M.A., PH.D. 


Professor of Philosophy at the Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia, Dt. Kurt Е. Leidecker 1s an 
„orientalist and the author of several books on philosophy 


and education. 


He spent nine months in India as a 


Fulbright scholar doing research т Indian philosophy. 
Dr. Leideckers lecture on Emersor. was given at the 
Institute in April. 1952. 


T has often been said that Ralph 

Waldo Emerson was a geographical 

mistake. Instead of in New England, 
he should have been born in India. Yet, 
he has also been called the typical Ame- 
rican. There is no doubt, however, that he 
earned well the title of ‘Concord Brab- 
min’. Не had more respect for India 
than he had for Europe. Europe to him 
was the land of trifles, while the East was 
grand. When, late in life, he went to 
California, he deemed himself nearer the 
orient, and he wrote to that effect to 
old Carlyle. He spoke of 'easting' one- 
self, that is, orienting oneself, as a necessity 
for spiritual life. Не soaked himself in 
the ideas of the orient, particularly India, 
not to become an oriental but to avoid 
the ruts and conventions of western 
societv, to rid himself of provincialism, to 
vivify his own writings and for other 
reasons of a poet. But in doing so, he 
changed, definitely, from a New England 
divine, which he started out in life to be, 
to an oriental in spirit, who disdained to 
proselytize for Christianity, who main- 
tained that all people prayed well and 
who was against all organized charity. 
He delighted in seeing the missionaries 
balked by a living faith when they go to 
strange lands, for the spirit greets them 


on their arrival there. ‘How wide of 
Christ is English Christianity’, he once 
exclaimed, 'if the missionaries, according 
to reports, are putting obstacles in the 
way of establishing schools in India, being 
interested merely in Christianizing, not 
enlightening the Hindus .... We boast the 
triumph of Christianity over Paganism, 
meaning the victory of the spirit over the 
senses; but Paganism hides itself in the 
uniform of the Church.' 

Christianity las no lock and key to 
revelation ; that ae found when he studied 
the oriental bibles The miracles that are 
told in the East are likewise greater than 
those told in tie West. All great reli- 
gions are worthwhile transporting every- 
where, implying that the oriental religions 
had a right to proselytize as much as west- 
ern Christianity. Thus, Emerson showed 
that he treated ais intellectual adventure 
in eastern thought as a domestication of 
his mind, a homing Yet, he had no desire 
to travel in India or any other oriental 
country. 


INFLUENCE OF EASTERN LITERATURE 


Emerson began his study of, eastern 
literature fairly carly. He was stimulated 
by his aunt, Mery Moody Emerson. His 
Greek professor would often say, ‘All 
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points to the mysterious East’. There was 
much Christian missionary literature 
which he absorbed at first. He knew 
about Rammohun Roy. He seized every 
opportunity to meet people who had been 
in India. A number Of significant pub- 
lications: appeared in his time, which 
opened up the field of -study of Sanskrit 
literature,, amongst them the Asiatic 
Journal, William Jones’s works, and those 
of Colebrooke being the most noteworthy. 


Some of the works of fiction also 
appeared in English translation for 
the first time. Whatever made its way to 


Concord, Emerson read avidly; and he 
read it critically too. Sir Charles Wilkins's 
translations, in particular, he enjoyed. 

As a poet, he was attracted strongly to 
the Persian literature, but, as a thinker, he 
was drawn to the Hindu literature. He 
was weak in Buddhism, for that was not 
well known at his time; but all phases 
of Hinduism passed through his imagina- 
tive mind to emerge in a new and sig- 
nificant metaphor. Nature during summer 
reminded him of India. The cattle lying 
in the field on a hot day spelled an Indian 
idyll. 'The slowly flowing river was the 
Gangà to him; the spices brought forth 
memories of the East. 


Of course, Emerson was not an aca- 


demic philosopher. He did not use logic; 
he used intuitive imagination. Still, it is 
marvellous how he was able to appreciate 
and penetrate into the heart of Indian 
philosophy. He made comparisons be- 
tween Vyasa and Bishop Berkeley as re- 
gards the doctrines which they taught. In 
1868, he noted with keen perception the 
affinity among Berkeley, Hegel, and the 
Hindu writings. 

In addition to being an appreciator of 
Indian philosophy in so far as it appealed 
and addressed itself to his imaginative 
mind, he was a fearless exponent of its in- 
sights. It is difficult to appreciate today 


the utter daring of publishing the poem, 
‘Brahma’, in the rather puritanical 
New England of his time. 


Brahma 


If the red slayer think he slays 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near ; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, І am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good ! 

Find me, and turn thy back on beaven. 


'This poem was published first in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1857, and is a per- 
fect paraphrase, except for the last verse, 
of portions of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Katha Upanisad. 

The Hindu mythology is not to be re- 
jected. He interprets it as ‘the inwork- 
ing of the All and of its moral ajm’. Over 
against the ‘corporal civilization’ of the 
West, the easterners carry а moral burden . 
they have the grace of humility and the 
power of ‘trifling with time and space. 
The fables in which India is so rich are 
nothing but the thought we think, carried 
out. According to him, reincarnation is, 
as such, a fable, and transmigration the 
‘humming out an old existence and sprout- 
ing with a new one underneath’, It rep- ` 
resents the upward development to God. 

The timelessness, of ideas was much 
appreciated by Emerson. 
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Ask on, thou clothed eternity ; 
Time is the false reply. 
So he writes in ' The Sphinx', while in 
the second poem, ' Wood-Notes ', we get a 
reinterpretation of the manvantaxas symb- 
olizing the immensities of space and time 
for which Indian thinking 1s famous and 
the kindly and awful aspects of the deity, 
the dance of Siva: 
When the old world is sterile 
And the ages are effete, 
He will from wrecks and sediment 
The fairer world complete. 
He forbids to despair ; 
His cheeks mantle with mirth ; 
And the unimagined good of men 
Is yeaning at the birth 
The problem of sabda, sound, word, 
logos, with its world-creating power, did 
not escape Emerson, neither did the prob- 
lem of Maya. Не explored poetically 
every aspect of Maya, from error and 
ignorance to plain illusion, deception, and 
fraud. His notebook, entitled 'Orien- 
talist', should be consulted in that con- 
nection. 


PROBLEM OF THE SELF 


There is one problem, however, which 
is central to Indian. and all idealistic, 
thinking, the problem of the self. Emer- 
son knew that in order to gain spiritual 
elevation, one would have to forget the self 
and have the self, God, and world merge, as 
is enjoined by the Upanisads. The thought 
of ‘mine’, ‘not yours’, is foreign to ideal- 
istic thinking. In the Puranas, the story is 
told, which is relished by Emerson, that 
earth lost its sweetness when it was violent- 
ly claimed by each of the sons of Brahma. 
It is easier to subjugate the earth than it 
is to subjugate tbe self. The poem, ' Ham- 
atreya', localizes the scene in Concord. 
Emerson himself was fond of his woodland 
lots and wanted to amass more land. Then 
he reflected that others in his hometown 


had done the sane but where are they 
now? They are buried in the earth 
which they triec (э possess and which 
possesses them. It would have been better 
if they had triel :o possess themselves. 
The earth only laughs in flowers over the 
folly of men. 

The, self is the inner controller, the 
governor, to Emerson, much as jt is in the 


Upanisads, where we read about the 
anteryamin. The self is not born, it does 
not die, it is immortal and eternal. 


Emerson was familiar with the Naciketas 
story, and his wnol= treatment of death 
and what happens after life is certainly 
not Christian. It is based on the thought 
of utter self-reliance. The world is the 
other ‘me’ and is in dialectic with the 
self, much as in tke Hegelian dialectic. 
Nature and mind are as seal and print. 
To know the miad, study nature. Maya 
has worked well in crawing the veil be- 
tween us and reality The full force of 
the implications may be gathered from 
‘Plato, or the Рі Поѕорћег '. 


‘BOSTON 2OMPOUND' 


Even in youth, Emerson had many fore- 
bodings of ‘orienting’ himself. He was 
a romanticist, no dcuot, but he became a 
Platonist and Jeared toward neo-Platonism, 


‘much under the induence of Alcott, his 


friend. Christianity could not give Emer- 
son all of his inspiration ; Boston also was 
too narrow. Still, he had to address hım- 
self to the theological mind and to Boston- 
ians, while his own insight coincided 
with that of Incia. Thus, he hit upon 
the device of taking the 'simples' of the 
grand insight and mixing them with 'a 
little Boston water’ and, lo and behold, 
the compound sold well in Boston. 

If we crack this compound’, we find 
that many gems will emerge. They are in- 
dicative of Emerson’: broadness and, above 
all, his great ability to synthesize. In his 
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EMERSON AND INDIA IN RETROSPECT 


‘compound’, we get the true synopsis of 
the East and the West. There is the con- 
cept of the ‘Oversoul’, one of the finest 
concepts evolved in American literary his- 
tory. Often it has been stated that it repre- 
sents the translation of Adhyatman or Para- 
matman, or yet some other equivalent 
term. But, intensive research has failed 
to substantiate the thesis. Nevertheless, 
the concept was undoubtedly born in the 
great synthesis of the East and the West. 
Likewise, with the concept of conjugal love 
which sounds so Swedenborgian, it also has 
its counterparts in the story of Yajfiavalkya 
in the Upanisads. The indwelling deity of 
which Emerson sang has its parallels in 
Hindu writings a hundredfold. Yet, in 
the way in which Emerson dealt with the 
doctrine of identification of the self and 
God, Atman and Brahman, he is entirely 
in keeping with both western and eastern 
insights. 

Self-reliance, the great contribution 
of Emerson to our thinking, no doubt, has 
antecedents in Christian thinking; but its 
final formulation and liberalization was 
achieved by Emerson in a synthetic view 
of eastern and western speculations, on the 
basis of what has already been indicated. 
The concept of meliorating, so typically 
Emersonian, too, is a combination of 
the thoughts of the two hemispheres. 
There is benevolence in the universe ; 
there are, in the metaphorical language of 
the poet, angels, divinities, and gods. 
Emerson was by no means a fatalist, 
although many of his passages in isolation 
might be interpreted in this way. The 
laws of nature are, in a sense, man's fate. 
‘The book of nature is the book of fate’, 
he said. The ways of Providence, he 
believed, are often a little rude, and 
man works under the ‘arc of necessity’. 
In so far as man thinks, he is, however, 
free. Fate teaches courage, and it grows 
with the man. In all these statements, we 
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might detect somewhat of the doctrine of 
Karma. They certainly are consonant 
with it, for in the Karma speculation, fate 
and freedom are also inter-related in a 
significant way. Emerson added the touch 
of aesthetics to the whole in that he spoke 
of the ' Beautiful Necessity ’. 

‘Let us build to the Beautiful Neces- 
sity, which makes man brave in believ- 
ing that he cannot shun a danger that 
is appointed, nor incur one that is not ; 
to the Necessity which rudely or softly 
educates him to the perception that 
‘there are no contingencies; that Law 
rules throughout existence; a Law 
which is not intelligent, but intelli- 
gence; not personal nor impersonal— 
it disdains words and passes under- 
standing; it vivifies nature; yet solicits 
the pure in heart to draw on all its 
omnipotence.’ 

Note in this the emphasis оп intelli- 
gence. Intelligence is the basis of nature 
and of man, a truly Vedantic thought. 
“Мап is his own theatre’, as he expressed 
it elsewhere. There is no escape from the 
good, just as little as there is from evil 
There is a ‘sovereignty of ethics’. 

Emerson was not too much interested in 
immortality, for that would take care of 
itself in the general scheme of things. 
Immortality will come to him who is fit 
for it. It is guaranteed in the whole 
structure of the universe, if we read the 
Hindu sources aright. Emerson did not 
treat it as a fable. Here, again, there is a 
fine blending of poetic sensibility and 
eastern thought. 

If we but carefully read Emerson’s 
writings, we will find that there are any 
number of other synthetic thoughts, such 
as the gurukula : ‘I wish my house to be 
a college, open as the air to all to whom 
I spiritually belong, and who belong to 
me. I do not wish that it should be a 
confectioner's shop, wherein eaters and 
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drinkers may get strawberries and cham- 
pagne. I do not wish that it should be a 
playground or house of entertainment for 
boys ...' His indifference to authorship 
is quite oriental, and so is his entire style, 
which reminds one of the sutra style in its 
compactness and brevity He appreciated 
silence as a powerful instructor, and he 
was a believer in ahimsa. 


A FORCEFUL SYNTHESIS 


The point to be kept in mind 1s that 
in Emerson we do not deal with any sort 
of cheap borrowing from eastern sources, 
or even a parallelism which may be acci- 
dental. Emerson did study the Hindu 
writings, and was deeply impressed by 
them. That remains an incontrovertible 
fact. But he did not repeat the thought 
of the orient , he digested 1t and combined 
it with the thought of the West, which he 
had assimilated. Thus, the product is not 
a composition, but a synthesis of the most 
forceful type. The fact that sometimes 
we do not know whether it is Christianity 
talking, or the Bhagavad-Gita, or Emerson 
himself, is an indication that Emerson had 
done the job of synthesizing well. He, 
therefore, can serve as a model for the 
type of thinking we need in this world, 
where the East and the West have become 
meaningless geographic as well as intellect- 
ual terms, where all of us must meet to- 
gether. That type of synoptic thinking 
is also needed for a true conception of 
tolerance and for that broadness in which 
not merely the thoughts of both parties are 
appreciated, but actually fused in an 
understanding of the fundamental prob- 
lems of life and existence. Asia, as Emer- 
son has it, served Europe long as ‘ox’; 


it has arrearages in the life of the present 
generation. Emerson himself struck out 
for the new, the old to him was for slaves 
Thus, his love of the oriental was not a 
stale and stupid admiration ; it was a vital 
thing in the eternal present that is ours. 
Here also lies his secret sense of history. 
The countries of antiquity are really areas 
in the mind of man, 

All religions to Emerson were keepers 
and defenders of civilization and civiliz- 
ing power; they all have saints and sages 
and martyrs. Self-sacrifice has been the 
ideal both in the East and in the West. 
Every sentiment, and everv precept of 
Christianity, Emerson believed, could 
be paralleled from other religions. It all 
depends on the susceptibility oi man to 
find the same ideas everywhere. And he, 
of course, was pre-eminent in that. When 


- Emerson counsels to throw off the dust of 


Europe, he meant the conventions which 
keep the venturesome mind from advanc- 
ing. The oriental literature serves as the 
opening wedge for the mind ; that is what 
makes it great in his opinion. We, how- 
ever, should learn from the Concord sage 
tbat we should not indulge in borrowing, 
in seeking for parallels, in a mere syn- 
chretism, but boldly venture forth into 
the realm of freedom and world-building 
thoughts which strengthen human charac- 
ter, deriving inspiration from all sources. 
Ye, we should pass them through the 
alembic of the mind, should create new 
values, such as Emerson has created in 
his concept of the 'Oversoul'. That is 
the true vocation of man to be a centre 
of divine energy himself, which disdains 
imitation, but revels in creation. 


Education. and Discipline 


SARBARI BHUSAN PURKAIT, M.A., B.T., M.A. (Edn.) 


‘Education and Discipline’ was the subject of a conference 
a! the Institute, in December 1953, at the first reunion of 
students who had stayed at the Institute's Students’ Hostel 
since 1939. Sri Sarbari Bhusan Purkait, an old student 
of the hostel, who spoke at the conference, is now a 
Government of India Research Fellow attached to the 
Education Department, Calcutta University. 


pline’ are correlative. But before 

seeing how they are inter-related, we 
must have a clear conception of their 
true import: Education has been vari- 
ously defined by different educationists 
through the ages. In common parlance, 
education implies the learning of three 
Rs. To some, it is nothing but the train- 
ing of the mental faculty. To others, it 
is ‘complete living’. To the ancient 
Hindus, education meant cttra-vrtti-niro- 
dha, the inhibition of the mind. To 
the ancient Romans, it was ‘mens sana in 
corpore sano’. ‘To the European theo- 
logians of the middle ages, it was a rigor- 
ous disciplining of the mind through celi- 
bacy and theological studies. But from 


"Ts terms ‘education’ and 'disci- 


the last quarter of the eighteenth century, ' 


in the bi-polar. process of education, the 
child and its interests are forming the core 
and central theme of education, and the 
child is being freed from the tyranny of 
books, rods, and teachers. In short, edu- 
cation has now become 'child-centric '. It 
implies life itself. Eduation is self-expres- 
sion, self-realization, unfoldment of the 
soul. Swami Vivekananda, patriot-saint of 
modern India, speaks of education in a 
similar vein. To him, education was 


nothing but 'the manifestation of the 
perfection already in man’, 

Discipline implies training, especially 
of the kind that produces self-control, 
orderliness, obedience, and capacity for 
co-operation. It means the observance of 
certain rules and regulations in a state, or 
in a society, or at school. It may also be 
said that discipline is the traditional con- 
ception of education. Education as dis- 
cipline, or training, is the notion that has 
come down to us through the ages ; nearly 
always, our predecessors in the education- 
al field conceived it to be their function 
to train the child to achieve a desirable 
result. In the Book of Proverbs, there is 
а saying: ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go; and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.’ The present trend is 
‘education through freedom’; we are 
earnestly enjoined to cease our attempts 
to train the child and instead to give him 
freedom to express himself. We are now 
lost in a maze. 


MEANING OF DISCIPLINE 


To clearly, understand the extent to 
which these two notions of education, 
namely, ‘education through discipline’ 
and ‘education through freedom’, reallv 
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diverge, we must inquire into the true im- 
port of the word, ‘discipline’. Too often 
there is a confusion between discipline 
and order. It is usually desirable that 
things should be done well and in order. 
Nevertheless, it may be argued that very 
good order may be bad discipline. On 
the other hand, it is generally true that 
really good discipline will tend to 
bring order in its train. What is the real 
relation between the two? The distinc- 
tion between these terms has been made 
quite clear by Herbert. То him, disci- 
pline meant training, and order meant 
government. '' The aim of government lies 
in the present, whereas training has in 
view the future adult. ‘To maintain 
quiet and order in the lessons, to banish 
every trace of disrespect to the teacher, 
is the business of the government ; direct 
action on the temperament of youth with 
a view to culture is training.’ Now, in- 
struction cannot proceed without govern- 
ment ; therefore, good government is to be 
aimed at in order that the pupil may 
profit by instruction Government or 
order, then, is a means by which disci- 
pline is to be achieved. Order and disci- 
pline are, in fact, related to each other 
as means to end Discipline is much the 
wider notion, and it ought always to refer 
to the effect of the school on the pupil's 
character. It is concerned not merely with 


outward behaviour, but with the inner. 


motives of conduct. 

What concerns us most here is the pres- 
ent tendency of indiscipline amongst the 
students of schools and colleges in this 
country. Strikes and insubordination to 
authority are rampant. Adults usually 
accuse students of undermining law and 
order But teachers, educationists, and 
social workers must unite to solve a com- 
plex problem. When students take the 
law into their own hands, repression by 
the authorities worsens the situation in- 


variably. We talk of indiscipline among 
students, but we do not care to find the 
reasons for it, nor care to eradicate the 
evil. Indiscipline among students is a 
social evil, and the sooner it is removed, 
the better will it be for society. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY SHELVED 


Parents send their children to school 
and to college and think that their sons. 
and daughters will evolve into good citi- 
zens merely through this process. But 
when their hopes are belied, they blame 
the teachers. They forget that students 
remain at school or college at best for 
four or five hours The rest of the day, 
they remain with their parents or guard- 
ians. The influence of school upon stud- 
ents forms only a part of the total influ- 
ence of other forces upon them. We, 
must admit that if schools -and colleges 
are not ideal educational institutions, the 
homes also are not quite ideal nowadays. 
The relation between teachers and pupils 
at village schools, where the number of 
pupils is ljmited, is somewhat cordial, and 
more individual attention is given. But at 
urban schools and colleges, at each of 
which there are nearly a thousand stu- 
dents, the relation between teachers and 
students is far from satisfactory. Added 
to this factor are the distractions of pres- 
ent-day society, unwholesome films and 
magazines, and the cross-currents of differ- 
ent modern ‘isms’. Students are be- 
wildered by the conflict of different polit- 
ical ideologies. 

If we refer to our ancient system of 
education during the Vedic period and 
the Buddhistic period, we shall see that the 
education of our forbears was character- 
ized by discipline. The life of the brahma- 
cárin at an Grama (antevüsin), and that 
of the samanera in а sanghárama compris- 
ed disciplined activities. The brahmacarin 
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had to rise early, chant gaàyatH, and the 
mantras of the Vedas, procure sacrificial 
fuel, tend the guru’s cows, go on a daily 
round of begging, and listen to and respect 
the preceptor. This was a regular rout- 
ine, and the student had to undergo a 
willing observance of penance and auster- 
ities for any dereliction of dutv on his 
part. But, today, it may not be possible 
to revive that gurukula system of educa- 
tion. 


MEIHODS OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


The need for discipline in the life of 
the student can in no way be underesti- 
mated. ‘First follow and then you will 
be followed ' should be the dictum for our 
student community. ' Many educationists 
of the present generation have provided us 
with a helpful analysis of methods of 
school government, classifying them as re- 
pression, impression, and emancipation. 

(1) Repressionists insist on absolute 
quiet and order at all times. It must be 
admitted that severe repression, with cor- 
poral punishment as its chief instrument, 
has been, in the main, the traditional 
method of school government, though the 
great educators have reacted against it. 
In olden days, it was believed that love 


' of children was apt to lead to slackness in 


discipline ‘Spare the rod and spoil the 
child’ was the adage of the repressionists. 
Viewed psychologically, the method of 
repression may be summed up as a direct 
appeal to the instinct of fear. 

(2) Impression constitutes an entire 
reaction from repression in method. The 
compelling power of the personality of 
the educator takes the place of. punish- 
ment; it is his personal influence, and 
that of the school system which he plans 
and governs, that are effective in ensur- 
ing that the desirable modes of conduct 
are followed. Government, thus, is 
through personal example, direct moral 
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suasion, and the indirect influence of good 
conditions. "There is a reign of respect 
and love, rather than one of terror. To 
the impressionists, ' example is better than 
precept’. Tbe ancient gurukula system of 
education was chiefly impressionistic in 
outook, and was ideal. Modern examples 
of impressionistic educators are Arnold 
of Rugby, and Thring of Uppingham, who 
were outstanding as impressionists in the 
English public schools of the last cen- 
tury. 

At his best, the impressionist is one of 
those born leaders of young people whose 
slightest behest is willingly and eagerly 
obeyed. Although he uses humane mean». 
he does, in the last resort, coerce. From 
the psychological angle, it may be said 
that, though he eschews an appeal to fear. 
he does deliberately, and definitely, tap 
the submissive propensity of the child. 

(3) The emancipationist favours un- 
trammelled freedom for the child. Not 
only must the educator refrain from 
thwarting the child’s inclinations and 
impulses, but he must also refrain from 
guiding them. Montessori is  world- 
famous as an exponent of this view 
Emancipation is based on a complete 
denial of the doctrine of original sin, in 
place of which we have a touching faith 
in the innate goodness of the child, and 
a whole-hearted acceptance of the Words- 
worthian view tbat he comes from heaven 
‘trailing clouds of glory’. Appealing 
neither to fear nor to submission, the 
emancipationist exalts the child's self- 
active propensity and takes 'selfexpres- 
sion' as his watchword. 

Even the extreme emancipationist will 
concede that there is a place for occasion- 
al repression of a mild character Bui 
most educators will agree that the effeci 
of continual, systematic repression 1% 
wholly bad. Repression will alwavs solve 
the problem of order in schools, but it 
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has undesirable repercussions when its 
victims leave school. Further, repression 
is not in keeping with democratic ideals. 
If we seek to train pople for purposeful, 
self-determined activity, and for responsi- 
bility, then an appeal to fear is the wrong 
means to employ. Corporal punishment 
may occasionally be necessary and, in its 
effect, salutary. But recourse to it must 
always be a confession that better methods 
have either not been tried, or that they 
have failed. 

Emancipation would hardly be defend- 
ed on the ground that it produces good 
order. Its ‘advocates, however, regard 
order as unimportant, if not undesirable. 
They claim that systems of complete free- 
dom have an entirely beneficial effect on 
character, and that they produce individ- 
uals who are fearless in thought and 
action, who are ready to face any situa- 
tion. It is relevant to ask whether the 
self so fostered is really worth expressing. 
Social life, even in the most democratic 
communities, does not spell complete free- 
dom for the individual —Selfexpression 
must be inhibited when it interferes with 
the rights, comforts, and convenience of 
other people. Extreme doctrines of eman- 
cipation frequently seek justification in 
an appeal to the Freudian theory of psy- 
chology, which is so eloquent on the 
evils that result from repression of natural 
propensities. But nowhere does Freud 
teach that an individual must give vent to 
every impulse. Conscious, self-imposed, 
and willing repression of anti-social im- 
pulses never harms anyone. 


DISCIPLINE AND DISCIPLE RELATED 


Impression, when practised by a teacher 
of forceful personality, does undoubtedly 
result in good order. It is equally true 
that it has a profound effect on character. 
We do get our moral sentiments, attitudes, 
and enthusiasms in the first instance by 


contagion from admired personalities. 
Emancipationists argue that impression is 
fundamentally wrong. because it kills orig- 
inality, cramps individuality, tampers 
with the sacred personality of the child, 
and produces mere replicas of the educa- 
tor. It is further ergued that the method 
is generally impracticable, because ай 
teachers are not ortstanding personalities. 
But nobody would deny the fact that 
impression is a much more important and 
desirable method than what the enthu- 
siastic emancipationist will allow. It 
would be useful tc remember that ' disci- 
pline' and 'disciple' are kindered words. 
A disciple is one who sits at the feet of 
his master, learninz what he has to teach 
about life. It is discipleship which most 
effectively leads to discipline. We may 
say that discipline means the submission 
of an immature mind to the influence and 
direction of a more mature mind. But 
how to inculcate discipline amongst the 
students of schools and colleges? 

lt is a happy thing that schools are 
to be miniature societies where schol- 
ars can study comfortably. Schools are 
introducing more ard more extra-curricu- 
lar activities for the all-round development 
of pupils. The Laboratory Schools at 
Chicago, sponsored by John Dewey, one 
of the greatest educationists of modern 
times, are an instence in point. 


VISION OF А NEW REVIVAL 


However, the problem of discipline 
could have been solved, if the tapovana 
ideal of ancient Indian education, or the 
residential type of Buddhistic monasteries, 
could have been revived. But that is a far 
cry. We have ic devise an educational 
policy that will meet the growing demands 
of a quickly changing society. The impart- 
ing of knowledge of the three Rs only will 
not do. Schools znd colleges must equip 
students for a useful rôle in life. The tech- 
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nical, aesthetic, and cultural sides of the 
pupil should not be overlooked. Punctual- 
ity, order, decorum, and respect for supe- 
riors are virtues that the young should be 
taught to develop. It is a happy sign that 
many schools and colleges in India have 
introduced: the National Cadet Corps, as 
the military discipline involved will help 
to build better boys. Adolescents should 
always be profitably engaged in various 
kinds of fruitful activities in and outside 
educational institutions, through literary 
societies, dramatic clubs, cultural leagues, 
sports clubs, debating societies, social serv- 
ice centre, and other kindered organiza- 
tions. Above all, the relation between the 
teachers and the taught should be most 
cordial. 


Thus, we find that for the proper devel- 
opment of personality, all the three 
methods of school government, viz. repres- 
sion, impression, and emancipation, 
should be applied in fair proportion, 
Organizations like the National Cadet 
Corps will instil into boys’ minds a sense 
of strict discipline. Active participation 
in games, debating societies, dramatic 
clubs, etc, will help them develop their 
mental faculties and inspire them to 
social service. Lastly, the personality of 
the teacher will mould the trend of their 
academic inclinations and personal cha~- 
acter. Only, then, will education be a 
pleasurable pursuit. 


The most important object of ош educational institutions is 
to help each student to realize his personality, as an individual 
‘representing his people in such a broad spint thal he may 
know how 11 15 the mosi important fact of his life for him 
to have been born to the great world of man. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Institute News 


А N Tuesday, the 18th January, the 
() Institute was at home to the or- 

ganizers of the Holy Mother Birth 
Centenary Music and Cultural Confer- 
ences held in Calcutta in December last 
year. The Institute felt that the good 
work done by women during the Cente- 
nary celebrations should be continued and 
directed into channels already provided 
by the projects of the Institute. It was 
for this reason that the Institute arranged 
this function in order to invite their co- 
operation in promoting the cause of the 
Institute, particularly in the sphere of 
work for women. 


It was decided by those present at the 
function to work ou: the following pro- 
gramme: (i) tc enlist the support and 
active co-operation of women in Institute 
work, (ii to hold :ymposia, discourses. 
and study circles for women at che Insti- 
tute, (11) to organize lectures, discourses, 
and study circles in women's institutions 
in the city, and (iv) to organize an annual 
cultural confereace. 

Two study circles, one in Bengali held 
on Tuesdays at 6 p.m., and the other in 
English on Thursdays at 6 p.m. are now 
functioning Those interested are invited 
to attend. 


March Lectures 


Relations between the Nature of Time and Spiritual Experiences 
Professor Jacques de Marquette, M.A., D.Litt. 
Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., P.R.S. 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A, D.Lit. 
Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A. D Lit. 


Head of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, London 


The Hon. Sri Justice P. B. Mukharji 


Al 5-30 р.т. 
March 5 
: Speaker : 
President : 
March 12 The Culture of Africa 
Speaker : 
President : 
March 13 Japan's Interest in India 
Speaker : Hajime Nakamura, D.Latt. 
Professor of Indian Philosophy, 
Uniwersity of Tokyo, Japan 
President : 
March 15 Religion and Romance in Indian Art 
Speaker : N. C. Mehta, LC S. (Retd.) 
President: О. C. Gangoly 
March 19 Hinduism at Home and Abroad 
Speaker : Swami Ghanananda 
President : 
March 26 


Speaker : 
President : 


The Literary Flavour of Indian Art (Illustrated) 
C Sivaramamurti, M.A. 
Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri, M.A., Ph D. 
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The Rational Approach to Advaita 


Philosophy 


DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, 


Sastri, 


Tarka-Vedanta-tirtha 


Pandit Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya is in charge of the 
Sanskrit Catuspathi at the Institute, taking classes on 
Indian philosophy in its various branches. His transle- 
tion of Sambandha-Varttika, an important Sanskrit philo- 
sophical text, with hts commentary in Bengali, and his 
other philosophical writings have been much appreciatea. 
Reproduced here is the lecture he gave at the Institute 


last January. 


non-dualism is the crux of the Vedas, 

because of its uniqueness. То this, 
it may be added that Advaita is also the 
crux of Indian culture; it is the special 
message of India to the world. It is only 
in Advaita that we find the metaphysical 
basis of all ethical and noble ideology. 
Hence, there js the need to rationally ex- 
plore and understand the Advaita philos- 
ophy. We shall try to discuss only the 
first principles of this philosophy and 


Г: Vedantins hold that Advaita or 


show that they all point to Advaitic truth, 
which is essential unity of everything in 
consciousness as self, as declared by the 
great Vedantic dictum, ' Sarvam khaluidam 
Brahma’ (Everything is Brahman). 


LOYALTY TO SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY 


Before discussing the rational approach, 
we must say that the propounders of 
Advaita have openly expressed their loyalty 
to the authority of the Vedas as the chief 
source of valid knowledge about super- 
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sensual laws and realities. It is for this 
reason that western philosophers and their 
Indian followers are inclined to call Indian 
philosophy, specially Vedanta philosophy, 
dogmatic. As an answer to their charge, 
it may be said that the Vedantins have a 
sound rational basis for their loyalty to 
scriptural authority. About laws and real- 
ities beyond our senses, inference, or 
reason, is an inadequate means of knowl- 
edge. Though, eventually, those real- 
ities may be perceived by uncommon 
yogic or spiritual perception, at the begin- 
ning, there is no ordinary source of knowl- 
edge other than the scriptures or the 
words of the seers (áptavakyas) Reason 
may only help to support their possibility 
when it is known from authority that they 
exist. Again, the Advaitins declare that 
the non-dual Absolute cannot actually 
have any reason or language to establish 
it. Reason and language are necessary 
for the understanding of our intellect, 
which itself involves apparent dualism. 
Our arguments and discussions are aimed 
at showing that, in terms of reason and 
language also, dualism is not justified. 
Even reason can show that this phenom- 
enal world is inscrutable and undefin- 
able. Reason can show that, without the 
non-dual Absolute, there can be no ex- 
planation for anything. Though the 
Vedantins have resorted to scriptural 
authority as the highest initial source of 
knowledge on supersensual realities, it 
can be said without hesitation that the 
arguments advanced by them at every 
point are sufficient to vindicate their 
position against any other system of 
thought. 


THE METAPHYSICAL APPROACH 


The Sàmkhya system, through its in- 
vestigations to determine the prime cause 
of this material world, discovered Prakrti 
or Pradhana to be the first material prin- 


ciple, which is constituted of three kinds 
of dynamic principles called gunas, viz. 
sativaguna, cognitive energy; rajoguna, 
motor energy; and famoguna, inertia, or 
inert energy. The nature of the gunas is 
always dynamic. Modern physics also, 
through its quest for the prime cause, 
has discovered 'energy ' as the root cause, 
or component, of this material world. 
Even what is called static matter is full 
of energy. But, according to Advaitins, 
this energy is only one aspect of an in- 
conscient, or nescient, principle called 
Mayà or avidyá, which, again, is an ap- 
pearance, an empiriczl counterpart of pure 
Consciousness, which is the ultimate abso- 
lute principle. This basic absolute prin- 
ciple or Consciousnsss is called Cit, or 
Brahman. This Corsciousness is- the sub- 
stratum, or the ground, on which energy, 
in all its phases, stands. Though nescient 
Maya is the material cause of this uni- 
verse, consciousness :s the essential cause. 
It is the final locus, or ground, of all 
energy, matter, and all their products. 
Nothing can stand, or exist, except in 
consciousness. Energy is energy. because 
it is revealed in consciousness as such. 
Therefore, consciousness is the substratum. 
or essence, of everything. 

` This consciousness, which is the pure 
essence of knowledge, is indivisible, be- 
cause division is an after-thought in con- 
sciousness. It js immutable as well, be- 
cause change also is an after-thought in 
consciousness. Whea something is per- 
ceived as appearing or reacting otherwise 
than before, it js change. Consciousness, 
which reveals all change, cannot change 
itself. Moreover, if it changes, it changes 
essentially and totally into unconscious 
ness and, thereby, renders the whole world 
blind (jagadándhyam ртаѕајуега). Con- 
sciousness has no colour or character other 
than its revealing essence (prakása). Since 
all colours and characters are knowable 
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entities, they cannot be in the conscious- 
ness, the ultimate knower. Consciousness 
has no origin and no end, because it is 
the root cause, the ground, of all origin 
and destruction. It is selfluminous, as 
nothing else is required to reveal it; it 
is consciousness that reveals everything 
else (^ Tameva bhàntam anubhati sarvam 
tasya bhasa sarvamidam vibháti^) Since 
it is the substratum, the innermost essence 
in everything, it is the self, or soul, in 
every creature. Being the innermost self, 
it is the object of the deepest love, or 
unconditional love, of every creature. 
We love all other things, because they 
contribute to our bliss; we love our self, 
because it is our self. Similarly uncon- 
ditional is our love of happiness, or bliss. 
We want bliss for its own sake, and all 
other things for the sake of bliss. There- 
fore, it is the self which is bliss, the basic 
happiness, as it is the basic knowledge or 
consciousness. This self of the nature of 
bliss-cum-consciousness requires no proof 
to establish its- existence. It is self- 
established (svatahsiddha) or axiomatic. 
If you ask for the proof of such con- 
sciousness or self, your query itself implies 
an admission of consciousness. Proof sig- 
nifies means of valid knowledge, and, 
therefore, implies consciousness. АП 
proofs like perception and inference 
imply consciousness, being different modes 
of knowledge based оп consciousness. 
Things other than consciousness may re- 
quire proof to establish them; but con- 
sciousness, being the ultimate revealer, or 
proof, of all things, does not require any 
proot to prove it (* Atma@nubhavamasritya 
pratyaksadi — prasiddhyati — anubhutch 
suatahsiddheh kapeksa | ütmasiddhaye '. 
"This consciousness is non-dual. It is one, 
without a second either inside or outside 
it. It is not limited by any other entity. 
"Therefore, it is the Absolute. This is 
the knottiest point in Advaita philosophy. 


APPARENT ABSURDITY EXPLAINED 

Consciousness has been defined as a 
revealing principle, as distinct from all 
other known objects. But, now, to say 
that there is nothing else to limit con- 
sciousness seems almost absurd. A deep- 
er understanding of the Advaita philos- 
ophy, however, will easily remove this 
apparent absurdity. It has already been 
said that consciousness js the innermost 
essence of everything. It is the substratum 
of matter and even of energy. But it is 
the immutable substratum, not being 
mutable like energy or matter. Conscious- 
ness being devoid of all attributes cannot 
change, because its change would mean 
total and essential change, which, аз 
already stated, would render the whole 
world blind and inert. Therefore, it is 
the immutable substratum of everything. 
This is possible as is seen in the 
case of an illusory ropesnake. The 
rope is the substratum of an illusory 
snake, but the rove is not changed or 
affected thereby. Of course, this is pos- 
sible only when the things or products 
are erroneously superimposed on the sub- 
stratum without being actually moulded 
by it. Therefore, the Advaitins hold that 
consciousness is the immutable substratum, 
the basic reality, on which everything 
else appears as a projection of a princi- 
ple of appearance. 

This principle causing appearance is 
Maya or avidya. It is the principle of 
energy or matter. It is avidyá, or nesci- 
ence, because it conceals the immutable 
nature of consciousness by its dynamic 
nescient natüre. It is Maya, or magical 
power, because it projects all appearances 


- in consciousness. This principle, which 


causes and projects appearances, must be 
of a similar nature, that is to say, of the 
nature of appearance. [t is the 'appear- 
ance principle' from which all appearan- 
ces and errors evolve. Being the ' appear- 
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ance principle’, Maya has the same rela- 
tion with the reality (that is to say, con- 
sciousness) as appearances have with their 
substratum. Being the ‘appearance prin- 
ciple’, it is also an appearance of the 
reality, consciousness. It exists only as 
appearance in consciousness. Apparently 
it is something other than consciousness, 
but really it is nothing but consciousness. 
This apparent difference, in spite of essen- 
tial identity, is called tadatmya. It ex- 
plains the relation of Maya with conscious- 
ness, the relation of the ‘appearance 
principle’ with the reality. 


MAYA INDEFINABLE 


Maya appears as a different principle, 
as it contains all energy and inertness. 
It exists empirically for all practical pur- 
poses. But, in the absolute sense, it does 
not exist as Maya, energy, or matter. 
In the absolute sense, it exists only as 
consciousness, or Brahman, which is its 
ground and essence. Therefore, it is said 
by the Advaitins that, from the absolute 
view-point, Maya is unreal and non-exist- 
ent. From the standpoint of reason, it 


is neither existent nor non-existent. From 


the empirical or practical point of view, 
it is real and existent. The standpoint 
of reason is that it is neither existent, 
like Brahman, because it is mutable and 
destructible; nor is it non-existent, like a 
hare’s horn, because it is perceived as 
existing. Therefore, it is sadasadbhyam 
апітоасатуат. In brief, Maya is indefin- 
able, or jnscrutable. 

We must not forget that, as Maya is 
an empirical principle, its relation with 
the absolute reality also is empirical. 
There cannot be any absolute or real 
relation. The relation of tadatmya is as 
unreal as Maya itself. It exists empiri- 
cally апа satisfies our reason апа 
understanding. That Maya exists in 
Brahman by the relation of tadatmya 


is only an empirical truth Absolutely, it 
does not exist anywhere. The position 
of this world, which is but a product or 
projection of Maya. is similar. It exists 
for all practical purposes, no doubt; but 
it does not exist zs world in the abso- 
lute sense. It exists absolutely only as 
Brahman—'Sarvam ahalvidam Brahma ; 
Aitadatmyamidam sarvam’. But when 
Brahman is connected with Maya, even 
empirically, It assumes some characters 
superimposed by tne cosmic Maya, the 
character of being the material and the 
efficient cause of this world, the character 
of being omniscient and omnipotent, etc 
It is God who knows and conirols this 
nescient magical power called Maya. 
“Know Maya to be the stuff of this world, 
and the possessor af Maya to be the great 
God.’ Just as the magical power does not 
affect or elude iz; possessor, but only 
others who are spectators, even so this 
magical power does not elude or affect 
God, but eludes orly the Jivas, the crea- 
tures of this world. Maya is only appa- 
rent. But with the knowledge of the true 
nature of reality, it disappears and resolves 
itself into its essence, which is the real 
substratum, the absolute pure existence, 
that is identical with puxe knowledge 
and pure bliss. Nothing else, no energy 
or matter, exists in that ocean of homo- 
geneous consciousnzss. 


THE ONTOLOSICAL APPROACH 


Students of philosophy know that the 
structure of a par-jcular philosophical 
system depends mairly on its conception 
of reality. All otker doctrines and deci- 
sions follow as necessary conclusions from 
that fundamental idea of reality. There- 
fore, before discuising ultimate reality, 
we must decide what reality is. Much of 
the difference berween philosophers, or 
between philosophers and scientists, is due 
to their differing conceptions of reality. 
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2 


To the common man, whatever is рег- 
ceived, and admitted by men in general, 
is reality. To the scientist, the common 
man's experience is too superficial to be 
relied upon. Reality must bear scientific 
scrutiny and conform to scientific laws. 
But to philosophers like Advaitins, this 
is not enough for the investigation of the 
ultimate reality, or realities. Scientific 
tests are undoubtedly necessary for phe- 
nomenal truths; but they are as weak 
and fallible as common experience, in 
the field of determining ultimate realities 
and values. Whatever is determined 
through perception and- scientific tests is 
a truth, no doubt, but it is a scientific 
truth, a sense-truth, a practical or empir- 
ical truth, which serves all our practical 
purposes. It is not an absolute or inde- 
pendent truth. 

According to the schools of logicians 
like. the Naiyayikas, whatever is establish- 
ed through a source of valid knowledge 
and distinguished by a correct definition 
is real. (Laksanapramanabhyam  vastusid- 
dhih). But to the Advaitins, that is only 
conventionally or empirically real. To 
them, reality must be everlasting, without 
any break or change. That is real which 
reveals itself as such at all times, or even 
beyond time ; that which is not negated at 
any time. "This is independent reality or 
reality absolute. This is existence uncon- 
ditional. Existence that is mutable, or 
that is negated at some time, or that is 
dependent on something else, is no exist- 
ence at all; or it is only empirical, re- 
lative existence, existence for practical 
purposes. It is meaningless to say that 
reality also perishes or changes. If it 
perishes, it is meaningless to call it reality. 
It must be an appearance or pseudo-exist- 
ence. According to the Samkhya view, 
that also is a reality which maintains iden- 
tity of substance, in spite of all changes, 
or transformations. It is called parinami- 


nilya, or the changing reality. This view, 
of course, accords with common logic and 
with the view of scientists, 

But, to the Advaitins, this view of 
reality is also superficial and untenable. 
What is it that changes? It cannot be 
reality. If reality changed, would it 
change into unreality or into reality? 
If reality changed into reality, it is not 
change at all! If it changed into un- 
reality, it would be the destruction of 
reality and not a change. "Therefore, 
change concerns appearance only, and 
not reality. Similarly, the doctrine of 
the Buddhists that reality changes every 
moment and that reality means utility 
does not hold good. "Their view is that, 
if-reality would not change every moment, 
it would not serve any purpose other 
than what it had served before. In that 
event, its lasting existence would be 
futile, the first moment of its existence 
being enough to fulfil its utility. Bat 
the Advaitins say that change is no 
change without an unchanging back- 
ground ; change is no change without an 
unchanging witness to perceive it. Total 
change is no change at all. It would be 
annihilation, and not change. Therefore, 
total change is meaningless. The ulti- 
mate substratum or reality cannot change. 
It is the inscrutable appearance that 
changes. It is pseudo-reality that changes. 
Therefore, reality cannot change, nor can 
change be reality. We see change everv- 
where in this world. It is an apparent 
fact, no doubt. But an apparent fact is 
not reality. It is empirical reality, or 
pseudo-reality. Р 

Now the question arises: Сап there be 
such a thing as pseudo-reality; can there 
be any principle other than reality? 
From the absolute standpoint, there can- 
not be anything but reality. But, from 
the empirical standpoint, that is to say, 
the standpoint of experience, there must 
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be some principle that is not an absolute 
reality. Since reality does not always 
reveal itself as such, there must be some 
principle to conceal it and make appear- 
ance possible. "There must be some anni- 
hilable principle, from which error, evil, 
and bondage evolve. It is admitted bv 
all that error and evil must be extermi- 
nated. How can error be exterminated, 
if it is reality? How can error be des 
troyed, if it does not evolve from a prin- 
ciple that is capable of being annihi- 
lated? Similarly, progress and liberation 
would be impossible, if there was no evil 
and bondage caused by some annihilable 
principle. This principle, though not 
outside or independent of reality, is 
pseudo-reality, or avastu, as Vedantins call 
it. Because it is empirical, and dependent 
on reality, it cannot be a second reality. 
It does not disturb the non-duality of the 
one absolute reality. This principle ex- 
plains all variety appearing in the one 
homogeneous reality. This principle is 
nescience, or Maya, which is indefinable 
as existent or non-existent, indescribable 
as identical with, or different from, the 
absolute reality, Brahman, which is pure 
Consciousness. 


THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Let us, now, consider the problem of 
the relation of the ultimate revealer, con- 
sciousness, to the things revealed, the 
relation between the seer (drk) and the seen 
(drsya), ie. the relation between con- 
sciousness and all things that are revealed 
by it. If this relation implies absolute 
difference, then there would be no knowl- 
edge at all. Revelation would be equally 
impossible in case of absolute identity 
also. ‘Therefore, the relation must be 
be one of neither difference nor identity. 
It must also be remembered that the 
revealed (drsya) cannot be an intrinsic 


attribute, or character, of the revealer 
consciousness, since consciousness has no 
attribute or character other than its own 
essence. Though appearing to be differ- 
ent from consciousness and being revealed 
by consciousness, тізеге is no proof of 
the revealed remaimirg anywhere outside 
consciousness. Therefore, the revealed is 
essentially one with consciousness, having 
no independent existence other than that 
of consciousness. It is for this existential 
or essential unity thet revelation of objects. 
is possible (Ekatve evayam drgdrsyabha- 
vah upapadyate [Braàmasiddhi]. Thus, 
we find that episterco_ogical investigations. 
also lead to the e:sential unity of con- 
sciousness (drk) and the revealed world. 


(drsya). 
THEORY OF NON-DUALISM 


What appears to be different in revela- 
tion is nescience ard its projections. As 
nescience is connec-ed with consciousness 
by a relation of superimposition called 
tadatmya, so are aso the projections of 
nescience. Though  nescience and its 
products appear to be different from con- 
sciousness, and are revealed by conscjous- 
ness, they have no 2xistence of their own 
but that of consciousness. Therefore, 
they do not distu-b the essential non- 
dualism of consciousness, just as the 
snake, or the stick, erroneously super- 
imposed on a rope does not stand apart 
from the rope, and does not disturb the 
unity of the entitv 

The illustration of the ' rope-snake ', so 
often cited by the Acvaitins, bears deeper 
epistemological and -netaphysical signific- 
ance than is apparent. It explains the 
relation between the real and the appear- 
ance; it explains {ле relation between 
Brahman and Māyž, between the revealer 
consciousness and Ье revealed nescience 
and its projections. It illustrates also the 
inscrutable nature cf the world, which 
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appears in Brahman projected by Maya, 
which is only a non-negative, empirical, 
principle. Objections have been raised 
by all other schools of philosophers on 
the Vedántic views about the nature of 
error and nescience. It is of great im- 
portance to the Advaitins to establish the 
nature of nescience, and to establish the 
theory of error in their own way, which 
is known as anirvacaniya-khyati (theory 
of apprehension of the inscrutable). Ву 
refuting other theories of error, the Advai- 
tins have established the theory of an 
illusory creation and apprehension of that 
indefinable entity in error. The snake 
apprehended in error must be something 
present there, because it is an object of 
perception. It cannot be a real snake 
that is non-existent in the rope. It 
cannot be ‘purely a mental creation, or 
imagination, because it is perceived in a 
particular fixed place. Therefore, it is 
neither purely objective, like a real snake, 
nor is it purely subjective, like a fancied 
mental snake. But it is a subjective- 
objective creation of ignorance, with the 
help of latent impressions of a snake, ac- 
quired through previous knowledge of the 
snake. This illusory creation, though 
-somewhat objective, is distinctive to each 
individual, as it is produced by individual 
ignorance and latent impressions. It is 
called pratibhasika, since it remains only 
so long as its pratibhaüsa or perception re- 
mains. Except for this point, almost 
parallel is the nature of this world, which 
also is an appearance superimposed on 
Brahman. The difference is that the 
world is not a product of individual 
ignorance, but a product of cosmic nesci- 
ence superimposed upon the universal 
Self, Brahman. Therefore, the world is 
not illusory (prattbhasika) and private 
but it is empirical (vyavaharika) and, 
therefore, common to all It has its 


existence even when it is not known 
i 


by some particular individual or individ- 
uals. 


NAIYAYIKAS' VIEW UNTENABLE 


The most commonplace theory of error, 
as propagated by the Naiyayikas and 
others, is the theory of 'otherwise appre- 
hension’ (anyatha-khyáti). In error, a 
particular thing is known otherwise, that 
is to say, it is known as possessing a 
character or attribute that it does not ac- 
tually possess. The rope is mistaken as 
possesing the attribute of 'snakehood' 
(sarpatva) But we might wonder, how 
*snakehood' appears in the rope as an 
object of eye-perception? Is it actual 
*smakehood’ ог ‘snakehood’ created 
ilusorily. Тһе Naiyàyikas say that it is 
actual 'snakehood' existing elsewhere in 
a real snake, but presented there on the 
rope through an extraordinary contact 
called jnanalaksanasannikarsa or upanita- 
bhana, which is a kind of uncommon 
sense-contact derived from the previous 
knowledge of ' snakehood ’ jn a real snake. 
According to them, there is nothing illu- 
sory in error, though there is mistake, or 
otherwise apprehension, of real things. 
But the admission of such an extraordinary 
sense-contact through previous knowledge 
is neither scientific nor reasonable. It 
involves a possibility of total rejection of 
inference. The case of eye-perception like 
* the fragrant piece of sandal' (surabhican- 
dana) for which such uncommon contact 
is admitted, may be easily explained by 
inference of the fragrance. Moreover, 
the case of error is not exactly similar 
to that of the perception of ' the fragrant 
piece of sandal', since, in error, 'snake- 
hood’ is not present in the rope in front, 
like the fragrance in the sandal. There- 
fore, the view that real ‘snakehood’, 
known elsewhere, is perceived in the rope 
in error js unreasonable and untenab!e. 
The snake or 'snakehood', perceived in 
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error, is an inscrutable subjective-objective 
creation of ignorance, or individual ne- 
science, which pervades both the individual 
self and the object with which the error 
is connected. Any attempt to explain the 
illusory snake by optical illusion or ap- 
parition will lead to the same result. It 
has already been shown that the substance 
of all kinds of illusion must be an anni 
hilable principle, which is nescience, or 
avidya. There are other modern philos- 
ophers, much akin to the realist Naiyayi- 
kas, who hold that in error there is only 
a ‘mis-relation’ of real things. There- 
fore, the things known in error are all 
real, and nothing unreal, or illusory. 
But, the Advaitins’ answer to this is 
that, even then, at least the perceived 
relation, the relation of 'snakehood' in 
the rope, which does not really exist, 
must be illustory, and must require to 
be annihilated if we are to be free from 
the error. To be capable of annihilation, 
it must have evolved from an annihilable 
principle, which is nescience, as already 
stated. Thus, through the analysis of 
error, nescience is established as an anni- 
hilable, and therefore pseudo-real. princi- 
ple, which is indeterminable as existent 
or non-existent. Here also, there may be 
an opposition from realists like Naiyayikas 
and Mimamsakas on the said nature of 
avidya. To them, avidya is ignorance, 
which is nothing but a pre-negation or 
absence of knowledge. It is removed or 
annihilated by knowledge, no doubt, but 
it is never a positive or non-negative prin- 
ciple, as held by the Advaitins. The 
Advaitins’ answer to this is that, since 
error is something positive, with a posi- 
tive pseudo-real creation jn it, it must have 
a positive component with the power of 
such creation (viksepa). Absence of 
knowledge, which is a negation preceding 
all knowledge, cannot have such power 
of projection. Therefore, besides this 


pre-negation of knowledge, there must be 
some other positive material cause of 
error, which conceals the object and also 
projects the superimposed entity perceived 
in error. Therefore, the error-principle 
must be something non-negative, which 
not only conceals, but also projects appear- 
ances. Thus, epistemological investiga- 
tions on the first principles of knowledge 
and sources of knowledge, and on the 
nature of error, lead us to the acceptance 
of the ultimate principle of consciousness 
as the proofless proof par excellence, and 
to the acceptance of the annihilable ‘ ap- 
pearance principle '. which is positive and 
existent in the emoirical or practical 
sense. 


THE LOGICAL APPROACH 


Since all approaches have been attempt- 
ed along rational and logical lines, with- 
out any reference to authority, we shall’ 
only try to answer the objections heaped 
against Advaita bv ancient and modern 
thinkers. Among tbe ancient thinkers, 
the Naiyàyikas the Mimamsakas, the 
Visistadvaitins, and the Dvaitins were the 
main opponents, wko wrote many po- 
lemical books in criticism of Advaita. But, 
most of the objections and refutations of 
these ancient opponents were based on 
misrepresentations of the system, and the 
objections of modern opponents betray 
their ignorance, or incompléte knowledge, 
of the Advaita system, which requires a 
long period of studr and contemplation 
to be properly understood. It should 
be remembered that the system js a pro- 
duct of the most free-thinking, intellect- 
ual and spiritual prodigies of this land. 
over more than a thousand years. 


The following are some of the main 
objections raised by the opponents of 
Advaita : 


(1) What proof is there to establish 
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such basic consciousness devoid of any 
object or support? 

(2) What proof is there to establish 
consciousness as a'principle different from 
cognitions? 


(3) How can jt be proved to be eternal ' 


and pure? 

(4) How can 
second? 

(5) If it is self-shining, how can it 
support Maya, or nescience? How is the 
superimposition of Maya possible? 

(6) How can the existence of Maya in 
Brahman be proved? ` 

(7) How can Maya, which is a dynamic 
or creative power of Brahman, be iden- 
tica] with ignorance, or nescience? 

(8) How can Maya, which is without a 
beginning, have an end? 

(9 How can finite Màyà conceal the 
self-evident, infinite, consciousness? 

(10) How can one Maya explain the 
oider of freedom and bondage? 

(11) How із fivanmukti possible, if 
ignorance is not totally destroyed ? 

(12) How is parámukti possible, when 
Maya exists for others ? 

(18) How can this world perceived by 
us be false? — 

(14) Is there any purpose or teleology 
in this false creatjon ? 

(15) Does not such conception of a stat- 
ic reality and false world make us inactive 
and unpractical? 

(16) How can nirvana, which is complete 
loss of personality, be the goal of our life? 


it be one, without a 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


Answering the above objections, it may 
be said that basic consciousness or caitanya 
is self-evident, or self-established. Being 
the foundation of all proof, jt is the ulti-. 
mate proof, and requires no proof for 
itself.’ All other things are revealed and 
proved by this consciousness. Thus, con- 
sciousness being the ultimate ground of 


everything else, it cannot have any sup- 
port. It is the independent support of 
everything else. The object of conscious- 
ness being knowable, being revealed in 
consciousness, cannot pertain to conscious- 
ness, which, being the ultimate knower, 
is never knowable. Therefore, it is essen- 


tially objectless (nirvisaya) АП colours 
and characters, also, being knowable, 
capnot be in the ultimate knower. 


Therefore, caitanya is devoid of all char- 
acteristics (niruisesa). It is the pure, 
changeless Absolute. It is the essence, or 
basis, of empirical consciousness called 
Knowledge. ^ Pure consciousness, ог 
caitanya, is the basic essence of knowledge, 
but is not identical with knowledge, 
which is only a mental modification mani- 
festing consciousness. Origination, change, 
and destruction are all knowables revealed 
in consciousness, and, therefore, do not 
pertain to consciousness, which is change- 
less and eternal. 

But, how can consciousness be regarded 
as one, without a second? Because everv- 
thing else is an appearance superimposed 
upon that consciousness, a pseudo-reality 
appearing to the minds of the Jivas, which 
also are included within that appearance. 
Thus, neither the mind, nor the world, 
distürbs the oneness and the purity of con- 
sciousness, just as the apparently illusory 
*snakehood' does not disturb the 'rope- 
hood’ of the real rope. The whole of 
this principle is Maya or avidya, magical 
power or nescience. It is inscrutable, 
like magical power, and it also has the 
power of projection. It conceals reality 
just as magical power does. This ' appear- 
ance principle ' is Maya, or magical power, 
from the standpoint of Brahman; but it 
is nescience (ignorance) from the stand- 
point of Tiva, because it conceals reality 
from Jiva. Maya and Јіуа exist concur- 
rently both being without a beginning 
in time. Time itself is an aspect of Maya. 


+ 
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Thus, it is only from the standpoint of 
Jiva, that is to say, from the practical 
standpoint, that Maya exists in Brahman, 
or consciousness. It is related to Bra- 
man only in the sense in which the illu- 
sory snake is related to the rope. There- 
fore, its relation to Brahman is ‘not real, 
but apparent. Brahman, though self- 
shining, can support Maya in this sense, 
and by such relation. Self-shining соп- 
sciousness is not antagonistic to Maya, or 
avidya. It is the knowledge of the true 
nature of Brahman as infinite bliss that 
is antagonistic to avidya, which it destroys. 
It is knowledge that destroys ignorance. 
Consciousness does not destroy; rather it 
supports and proves ignorance. Our 
consciousness is aware of its ignorance 
about its cwn true nature. Thus, con- 
sciousness is both the support and the 
object (content) of avidya. This avidyà 
is both individual and universal. In its 
universal or cosmic, phase, it is the un- 
manifested cause, or the seed-force, of the 
universe. Ín its individual phase, it is 
the unconscious nescient factor in our 
personality which, by its inner force of 
samskaras, guides our subtle and gross 
existence, 

A popular charge against the theory of 
Maya, or the theory of superimposition, 
is that, in ordinary cases of superimposi- 
tion, like the 'ropecnake', we require 
two real things of which one is erroneous- 
ly superimposed on the other. But in the 
case of Maya, or the world, how can it be 
superimposed, if there is nothing real but 
Brahman? The answer is that, with re- 
gard to the superimposition of Maya, or 
avidyá, the objection cannot arise at all, 
since avidya is the basic principle of 
superimposition, or appearance, a basic 
principle without any beginning (that is 
to say, karanaddhyasa). Being a principle 
without a beginning, it does not require 
any cause or condition for its origin. For 


, nature of one's consciousness. 


the subsequent supce-impositions of the 
world, which are called karyaádhyasas, the 
conditions of superimposition are indeed 
necessary. But it is wrong to hold that 
the reality of the superimposed is neces- 
sary for superimposition. It is only the 
previous knowledge of the superimposed 
that is necessary in superimposition. We 
have the knowledge о: the world, and also 
previous impressions of the world from 
former series of births, which are enough 
for the superimposizion of the world, 
though it is not real Knowledge and 
impressions are produced even of things 
that are not real. We have the knowl- 
edge of a ‘rope-snak2’, or of an appari- 
tion. 

"There is a universal ignorance in every- 
one about one's own self, about the real 
"Therefore, 
something really exists for the Jivas, some- 
thing in the empiriczl, or practical sense. 
which conceals reality from the Jivas. This 
principle, which exists only from the 
empirical standpoint of the ]ivas is 
avidyá. Again, there is error, a positive 
fact that cannot be denied. Error, being 
positive, must have evolved from a posi- 
tive principle. Error should be destroy- 
ed, and is capable of being destroyed. It 
is an annihilab:e principle. Therefore, 
avidyd, which is the cause, or the stuff, 
of error, also is posicive and annihilable. 
But, how to know that this principle, 
which is the cause bf error, also is the 
cause of the universe? It must be re- 
merhbered that everything in this universe, 
al forms or products, is of the same 
nature as of error, at all forms and prod- 
ucts appear to exist but disappear for 
good when destroved (drstanastasvarupa- 
ivat), just like the ‘rope-snake’. It has 
already been said that avidya has the 
power of projection. It can project en- 
tities like the ‘rope-snake’, and also ex- 
periences and enjoyments as in dreams. 
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Who can guarantee that the experienced 
universe and the life therein are not a 
long universal dream? From the stand- 
point of the absolute reality, from the 
standpoint of pure absolute Consciousness, 
it is verily so. The assertion may not be 
pleasant to us; the conclusion may upset 
our pet notions and values; the truth 
may devaluate our clinging to the life of 
individual enjoyment; yet truth is truth. 
Most of its modern critics disEke Advaita, 
only because it does not admit the reality 
of this world; because it does not feed 
their selfish clinging to the могіс and to 
their egoistic individual life. They should 
remember that, even in Advaita, there is 
room for all practical truths, like the 
sciences, or the arts. Life has got its 
practical meaning in bhoga and mukti. 
The world, minus our false notions, is 
helpful to the final liberation, and not 
detrimental to it (sádháko na tu badha- 
kah). Karma, or action, has its practical 
meaning, or value, in producing progress 
(abhyudaya) and purification of mind 
(cittasuddhi). Therefore, it is not correct 
to think that Sankara's Advaita was res- 
-ponsible for the inaction that had vitiated 
our national character. Could there be 
better examples of intensely active life than 
those of Sankara and Vivekananda, two 
of the greatest propounders and followers 
of Advaita? Actually, Advaita is the 


philosophy for the bold. It is a religion 


for the strong (Nàyamatma balahinena 
labhyah). 


THE EMOTIONAL AND ETHICAL APPROACH 


Now, let us consider Advaita from the 
standpoint of emotion and love, which 
occupies a major part of human life and 
personality. To some, Advaita is repul- 
sive, only because it seems to have no 
place for love and emotion, since it advo- 
cates loss of personality, or individuality, 
as the ultimate goal, which is perfect rest 


-absolutely different from us? 


in the supreme Self, Brahman. Here, it 
is pertinent to mention that famous dev- 
otees, like Madhusudana Sarasvati and 
Sridhara Svàmin, could easily reconcile 
their love and devotion with their meta- 
physical views of Advaita. To Advaitins, 
oneness of the self is the source of all 
love and emotion. In the apparent plu- 
rality and diversity of souls, it is the urge 
of that essential oneness that expresses 
itself through our minds as emotion and 
love. How could we love Him who is 
Let alone 
love or worship, we could not have even 
known Him in that case. He does not 
know the truth, who thinks that the Lord 
is different and I am different (Anyo’sau 
anyo'hamasmi iti na sa veda). 

'Thus, we find that essential oneness is 
the metaphysical basis of love. The urge 
of that essential unity to break off these 
superimposed apparent divisions, to rest in 
its real nature, expresses itself as love. 
Here, an objection may be raised, How 
can there be love, if there is absolute one- 
ness? It is true that in the absolute one- 
ness, which js the basic love or bliss itself, 
there cannot be any love of one for an- 
other, which requires duality. But, there 
is apparent division, superimposed indi- 
viduality, which makes such love and 
emotion possible. Even in such love 
which involves duality, what is the ain 
and the end of love? It is complete unity. 
The lover always yearns to get near his 
beloved, and cannot rest until complete 
spiritual unity is established. If his love 
is strong enough, if it is unreserved, he 
is not afraid of losing even his individ- 
uality, to which he clung due to selfishness 
and ignorance. He is certainly a weak 
lover, who says, ‘It is better to taste sugar 
than to become sugar'. He should know 
that, even to taste sugar, he has to become 
spiritually one with sugar. Thus, we see 
that Advaita is the basis and the end of 
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love. Again, Advaita is also the metaphys- 
ical basis of all moral principles and rules 
of conduct, like non-stealing, non-violence, 
charity, and love. Why should we be 
charitable to others or love others, if there 
is absolute difference and not oneness of 
souls? 

On a little deeper thinking, it is found 
that in Advaitic liberation we do not lose 
anything but ignorance. By losing this 
narrow false notion of personality or ego, 
which is a superimposition through ignor- 
ance, we shall rest in our real nature, which 
is bliss and consciousness infinite. Is not 
our ego the root of all narrowness and 
conflict? To those who are afraid of 
losing their personality in moksa, or in 
Brahman, Gaudapada refers as ‘abhave 
bhayadarsinah’ (those who find fear in 
the fearless). Of course, in Advaita, there 
is also place for liberation with person- 
ality, if the aspirant so desires. He can 
remain as a spiritualized personality in 
divine communion with God. According 
to one section of the Advaitins, all liber- 
ated souls have to wait in such an exalted 
state for all other Jivas till all the Jivas 
are liberated. Therefore, spiritualized 
divine personality in satyaloka or Brahma- 
loka, and ultimately resting in the egoless 
impersonal nature of the supreme Self, 
is the summum bonum of our life. 


THE PRAGMATIC APPROACH 


Lastly, we cannot ignore the immense 
practical benefit flowing from a convic- 
-tion in Advaita. 
phatically declares the divinity of the 
human soul, thus rousing the potential 


It is Advaita that em- ` 


divine energy in man. Advaita not only 
declares the essential unity of our souls, 
but also the unity a- every rank of our 
existence. Even physically, we aze united 
in the cosmic body of Virat, and so can- 
not stand isolated from one another. 
Psychically and vitally, also, we are unit- 
ed in the cosmic mind and life of 
Hiranyagarbha and therefore, we cannot 
selfishly ignore others in our biological; 
intellectual, and spiritual advancement. 
In our causal unmanifested existence, we 
are parts of Isvara, the cosmic causal per- 
son, who moulds and guides our destiny 
through our individual nescience, will, 
and activity. Thus, Advaita provides a 
sound basis for, and incentive to, all our 
altruistic, noble ideas and ideals. It is 
a philosophy that can inspire us to under- 
mine selfish, worldly interests and values 
by disclosing the falsity of the world, and 
thus minimize its sir:fes and vices, which 
originate from toc much confidence in 
worldly interests ard values 

, Is there any hope of human peace and 
advancement unless man is taught to 
attach less faith im, and importance to, 
physical and mater-a] interests? Is jt not 
almost evident, today, that mere material 
and scientific advarcement is sure to lead 
to catastrophe and svicide? Does this not 
tend to prove that matter and the world, 
as such, are false and beset with evil? 
They are good and real only in God, only 
as Brahman. Evervone, therefore, should 
realize his diviniry, his identity with 
Brahman, and proclaim, ‘Aham Bra- 
hmasmt’; ‘Sarvam knalvidam Brahma’ (1 
am Brahman; All is Brahman). 


Swami Vivekananda and World Peace 


BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, M.A., B.L. 


Swami Vivekananda's social views were discussed at a 
symposium held at the Institute on the 22nd January in 
observance of his birthday. ‘Swami Vivekananda and 
World Peace’ was one of the subjects dealt with on this 


occasion. Sri 


Batuknath Bhattacharya was formerly 


Professor of English at the Surendranath College, Calcutta. 


6 EACE be to all creatures and the 
Dess First send impulsions of 
these good wishes to the north, 

south, east, west, above, below,—in all 
directions and then sit down to meditate.’ 
These benedictory words of Swami Vive- 
kananda may best auspicate an approach 


to his message of peace. For his birth anni-, 


versary is, indeed, a holy day, because it 
should be a holiday taken from the habits 
of thought and measures of judgement 
which sway the work-a-day world. It is a 
day to realize that ' we are heirs to all the 
good thoughts of the universe, if we open 
ourselves to them'. From the weight of 
the politica] atmosphere, which pervades 
and colours our outlook and gives a pecul- 
iar bias to all pursuits and aspirations of 
men, this day should provide an excursion 
into a region of other values and stand- 
ards. It should lift our hearts, be it for 
ever so short a while, to heights where 
we may breathe a purer and freer air and 
behold the passing show under aspects 
less tied to the immediate hour and the 
restrictive environment. This is all the 
more necessary at a time when sages from 
far ends of the earth sound the tocsin of 
alarm, when the air is thick with solemn 
warnings of an impending crash in civili- 
zation, and when there is an apprehended 


extinction of the race from the use of 
nuclear weapons of devastation. 


TACTICS OF POWER POLITICS 


A better morrow for men and the world 
is the declared objective of the present 
age. To that end, One World is felt to 
be a prime.necessity. And the pursuit of 
peace not as a temporary make-shift, but 
as an enduring achievement is avowed as 
the condition imperative. These declara- 
tions are almost unanimous. And politi- 
cians who speak with an eye on the shift- 
ing mercury of interest express hope and 
satisfaction with the progress of pacifism 
from time to time. But a strange incon- 


- gruity, a moral illogicality, marks the activ- 


ities of the great powers who dominate 
the international arena. Terrific missiles 
are stock-piled within striking distance of 
enemy targets. The strategy of encircle- 
ment advances. In the highest forum, 
threats and charges are freely exchanged. 
-Апа ‘armed peace’ and ‘war to end wat’ 
and like phrases ingeniously coined serve 
to keep up appearances and to ease the 
uneasy conscience. Diplomacy and power 
politics still hold the stage. Talk of peace 
loses its savour beside the preparations for 
a total war. Peaceful co-existence is the 
latest formula hit upon to meet the im- 
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passe. But no signs are yet visible of 
the two major power blocs sharing one 
mind on the necessity of a synthetic ad- 
justment of their cleavage with a view to 
peace on earth and goodwill among men. 


ASIAN RESURGENCE 


At the same time, nothing can be more 
incisive than the probes into the malaise 
of our epoch, or the forecasts of 15 conse- 
quences emanating from thinkers of the 
West. The two social systems, which con- 
tend today for world-acceptance, have been 
dissected, assessed, and weighed in the 
balance, both in their working and in their 
results, in their achievements and jnade- 
quacies. The simple lines of the schemes 
for resolving the tangle are further con- 
fused by the Asian resurgence and the 
move to create a neutral area of peace in 
the vast ancient seats of civilization pec- 
pled by numerically superior but techni- 
cally backward nations. ''This awakening 
of Asia', Prof. Laski regards as the out- 
standing event in the twentieth century, 
' bigger even in its long-range consequences 
than the Russian Revolution'. 'India 
and China, Japan and Indonesia, over- 
whelmingly peasant populations which, 
in all their poverty, constitute something 
like three-quarters of the inhabitants of 
the world, have begun to realize that the 
application of modern science to their 
problems would not only enormously 
better their material conditions, but also 
thereby enormously raise the spiritual 
values by which they live, giving to them 
the chance of that life of grace and dig- 
nity which, at its best, western civiliza- 
Чоп has offered to its middle classes, and 
to its aristocracies (The Dilemma of Our 
Times, p. 107). These wider horizons 
Opened uo by western intellectuals not- 
withstanding, most thinking sweeps down 
avenues with high walls over which no 
one ventures to look, and à freshening 


‘That is your nature. 


one-way breeze hurries human feet along 
by persistent appeal; то material passions. 


JOINT ADVENTURE :N RESPONSIBILITY 


The approach of religion to this ques- 
tion differs from -hə approach of the 
prevailing real po-itic; but they need 
not clash. Nor is science to be sum- 
marily dismissed as nihilistic in its 
tendency, though it Las armed man with 
the deadliest engines of annihilation. 
The problem before us is basic and all- 
embracing. It is a3othing less than a 
world-wide adventuze in co-operative re- 
sponsibility. ‘One cannot divide’, said 
Vivekananda, ‘the rights of the universe. 
To talk of right impLes limitation. Each 
is responsible for -h2 evil anywhere іп 
the world. No one can separate himself 
from his brother. All that unites with 
the universe is virtue All that separates 
is sin. You are a part of the Infinite. 
Hence you are 
your brother's xeepe-'. Pacifism, today, 
calls for a mental climate and methods, 
adequate for the scale and complexity of 
the interests invelved. On it hinges 
human survival and the cultural destiny 
of the race. Dr. Radhakrishnan, the other 
day, speaking th» synthetic mind of India, 
claimed love and tru-h to be her distinc- 
tive contributions t» meet and avert the 
crisis of our times. Swami Vivekananda, 
the evangelist of his master’s gospel of har- 
mony, rises to fervour in stressing the need 
of both. 


LOVE OF MAN THE SOLE TITLE TO SPEECH 


‘Only the perfectly enlightened ’, Aldous 
Huxley has it, ‘and selfless can do good 
that does not have to be paid for by 
actual and poter:tial evils’ (The Perennial 
Philosophy, XXII). The title and the fit- 
ness to speak cn human problems have 
thus to pass the strictest test, Swami 
Vivekananda says ir. like accents, ‘I have 
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heard that if one does not see the evil 
around him, he cannot do good work, he 
lapses into a sort of fatalism. I do not 
see that. I feel that I must bless every 
one, everything, love and embrace every- 
thing; and I see that evil is a delusion '. 
And again, 'Love never denounces, only 
ambition does that. 
thing as righteous anger or justifiable 
killing’. “АП condemnation of others 
really condemns ourselves’, he says, 
“what is now wanted is a combination 
of the greatest heart with the highest 
intellectuality, of infinite love with infinite 
knowledge’. The moral rearmament, 
which is the sore need of our age, is the 
quickening of this temper amidst the 
slogans and shibboleths which confuse 
men's minds. 


PACIFISM V. FANATICISM 


For the soul of man, today, is the battle- 
field where pacifism fights fanaticism. 
Fanaticism regards any one thing as more 
important than all the rest. And Bertrand 
Russell instances Persian oil, Chinese 
trade, and Moslem-Jew control of Pales- 
tine, adding caustically that ' any patriotic 
person can see that these issues are of 
such importance as to make the exter- 
mination of mankind preferable to coward- 
ly conciliation’ (Unpopular Essays) In 
his New Hopes, he remarks in the same 
vein: ‘The ardent friends and the bitter 
enemies of Communism are alike willing 
to see the human race radio-actively exter- 
minated ‘rather than compromise with the 
evil thing, Capitalism or Communism as 
the case may be.’ It is not necessary to 
cite more recent cases from countries 
nearer home, where the dogs of war were 
unleashed for no tangible good to: the 
native population. Religious fanaticism of 
the middle ages in Europe was, indeed, a 
mild affection, beside the passions which 
the political and economic fanaticisms of 


There is-no-such: 


our day whip up. From the cold war, tbat 
with unhesitating zeal the holders of 
power are pushing forward in the slum 
areas of civilization, to a shooting war, that 
may scorch. and. waste the globe, the tran- 
sition may need no more than a spark 
lighting on a powder magazine. 


THE SANCTION FOR ETHICS 


What will withhold modern man from 
this fatal step if egotism, individual or 
national, be the avowed axis of human 
conduct? 'We live under the impres 
sion’, says Ana Maria O'Neill in her 
Ethics for the Atomic Age, ‘that we have 
created or inherited a civilization which 
can dispense wjth personal self-sacrifice’. 
' People brought upon the theory of man's 
irrationality ', she sagely observes, ‘ cannot 
tap those super-dimensions of man's being 
where frustrations go through the alchemy 
of sublimation into values'. 'When the 
greatest good for the greatest number re- 
quires my self-denial', she pointedly asks, 
‘in the name of what theory shall it be 
asked of me’? It has been seriously con- 
tended that considering how superbly 
daring and supremely intelligent man is, 
the chances are that when the fit seizes 
him, he would be led into some desperate 
act which would finish him and his kind, 
rather than be content to pass a humdrum 
life of peace and prosperity through the 
ages that lie ahead. The old inhibitions 
being steadily shaken and worn out by 
Positivism and Relativity, like the roots of 
a tree on the bank of a river in spate, 
will care for posterity urge him to preserve 
his heritage? Might he not like the Irish- 
man exclaim: ‘What has posterity 
done for me that I should have such care 
for it?' Faith, hope, and vision which a 
view of life embraced with religious zeal 
only gives, can sustain man in this crisis 
of the spirit And Vivekananda was the 
type of this redemptive sanity, this saving 
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grace which has been an unfailing talis- 
man in imminent perils. He uncovers the 
bases of morality and traces it to its true 
source and perpetual mainspring, when 
he says, ‘ Principles exist ; we do not create 
them; we only discover them. Religion 
consists solely in realization’. And again, 
' Utilitarian standards can not explain the 
ethical relations of men, for, in the first 
place, we cannot derive any ethical laws 
from considerations of utility. Without 
the supernatural sanction, as it is called, 
or the perception of the superconscious, 
as I prefer to term it, there can be no 
ethics. Without the struggle towards the 
Infinite, there can be no ideal’. ‘ No prog- 
ress in ethnology will be achieved’, says 
Dr. Paul Radin, ‘ until scholars rid them- 
selves once for all of the curious notion 
that everything possesses a history. Сег- 
tain ideas and concepts are ultimate for 
man’. Such an ultimate idea is the Bliss, 
which, according to the Upanisads, lies 
in Immensity and which man, today, 
seeks to embody in a single world-state 
and one human family. 


FETTERS ON THOUGHT 


The state of peace essential to this con- 
summation signifies the largest tolerance 
and a reign of Truth. ‘Truth’, as Swami 
Vivekananda insisted, ‘does not pay 
homage to any country, ancient or modern. 
Society has to pay homage to it or die. 
That society is the greatest where the 
highest truths become practical’. Reli- 
gion, by degrees pushed to a corner and 
restricted jn her function, has yet to stand 
by Truth and the moral law, both so com- 
monly bent and broken by her modern 
substitute, the worship of the state. Free- 
dom of information assured by the United 
Nations’ declaration has in practice turn- 
ed into freedom of propaganda in the 
interests of the states. Truth is, indeed. 
the first casualty whether in a war with 


explosives or in a war of propaganda, 
which is a routine fezture of our civilized 
existence. Of this, a revealing account is 
Prof. Laski’s posthumous work already 
referred to. And one feels unspeakably 
sad to notice what man has made of man 
in the war of ideclogies new proceeding, 
in the frantic attemp-s to guard the body 
of doctrines that a state backs up against 
the infiltration of alien thought. One 
realizes how the myth of infallibility is bol- 
stered up, the unrelenting methods and 
tactics of repression which proceed behind 
iron curtains and pclitical window-dress- 
ing, the eruptions of the disease of 
orthodoxy, the smear tactics, the witch- 
hunt, the screening and liquidation of un- 
desirables, the dangers of the sport of 
stone-throwing in the occupants of glass- 
houses. These fetters on thought are alien 
to the Indian tradition. ‘We, in India,” 
says Vivekananda, ' allowed liberty in spir- 
itual matters, and we have tremendous 
spiritual power in religious thought even 
today’. Elsewhere he enlarges the theme: 
‘We preach neither social equality nor- 
inequality, but that every being has the 
same rights, and insist upon freedom of 
thought and action in every way. We 
reject none, neither theist nor pantheist, 
monist, polytheist, agnostic nor atheist” 
This atttiude which, in India, has ensur- 
ed co-existent peace: between different 
faiths and sects should be a pointer- in 
the political spkere also. If politics is the 
science of the possible, the true realists 
are those who know tbat man is essen- 
tially a psychic being and moral forces 
only create a better world by preparing 
the requisite soil and climate of opinion. 
The opening verses of the Dhammapada 
blazon forth the t-uth for all time: 
'Creatures from mind their. character 
derive; mind-marshalled are they, mjnd- 
made. Mind is the source either of bliss 
or of corruption. 
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FEAR COMPLEX IN RULERS 

Peace is imperilled today not by tech- 
nology, but by the, selfcomplex and the 
fear-complex which grip the rulers of the 
states. In Prof. Laski's words, Russian 
intolerance is the outcome of a sense that 
if it does not gain all, it will lose all. 
And despite its immense wealth, its tech- 
nological superiority, its massive produc- 
tive power, the rulers of America, he says, 
are afraid in the same sense as Pagan 
Rome feared Christian Rome. They are 
unable to affirm like Franklin Roosevelt 
that they have nothing to fear but fear 
itself. And despite formal official dis- 
claimers, each side behaves as if it had a 
mandate to run the world. The free soul, 
the morality of hope, the system of edu- 
cation to foster creative and expansive 
impulses, which the foremost thinkers 
prescribe, are spiritual remedies which miss 
their proper objects, the men in power, 
and are lost upon the common man who 
has no part or interest in the business of 
* war except its burdens and miseries. The 
problem of peace is, therefore, not for the 
friends of the common man, but for the 
common man himself. In the context of 
these world-conditions, Swami  Viveka- 
nanda's message is unique by its radically 
democratic content and appeal. No reli- 
gious teacher was more alert to the condi- 
tion of the masses and the need of provid- 
ing them with all the amenities that the 
social sciences’ can contrive. ‘Whether 
the leadership of society be in the hands 
of those who monopolize learning, or 
wield the power of riches or arms, the 
source of its power is always the subject- 
mass. By so much as the class in power 
severs itself from this source, by so much 
is it sure to become weak.’ He was, per- 
haps, the first among India’s public figures 
to say: ‘I am a socialist not because I 
think it is a perfect system, but half a 
loaf is better than no bread. The other 


systems have been tried and found want- 
ing. Let this one be tried, if for nothing 
else, for the novelty of the thing. A redis- 
tribution of pain and pleasure is better 
than always the same persons having pains 
and pleasures.’ ‘The sum-total of good 
and evil in the world remains the same. 
The yoke will be lifted from shoulder to 
shoulder, that is all? But self-fulfilment 
for the common people no less than for 
the uncommon meant, according to him, 
very much more than material well-being. 
‘The fate of “a nation’, he says in an 
epistle, ‘depends upon the condition of 
the masses. Can you raise them? Can 
you give them back their lost individual- 
ity without making them lose their innate 
spiritual nature '? 


THE HIGHER PERSONALITY 


Individuality is the antithesis of the 
mass-mind, and the rulers of states and 
moulders of men today, irrespective of 
the colours they fly, aim at regimentation 
They look upon a too pronounced growth 
of personality as a handicap and a hin- 
drance to national cohesion. Hence the 
anxiety to provide education and recrea- 
tion of a uniform pattern, which would 
skim the surface of being, confine the 
mind to here and now, and lull the deeper 
stirrings beyond sensuous satisfactions 


"We must give them something higher. 


tell them of their, glorious nature, their 
birth right.’ ‘It is our necessities which 
make our heaven, and the heaven changes 
with the change of our necessities. What 
philosophy insists is not to give up joys. 
but to know what joy really is.’ Swami 
Vivekananda, who was a son of India, her 
true soul reborn in this age ‘limb from 
limb, sprung from her very heart’, had 
a truer sense of the human personality 
and the gamut of its ‘potentialities. To 
put it in modern phraseology: ' The 
human mind is capable of everything from 
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imbecility to Quantum Theory, from Mein 
Kampf and sadism to the sanctity of Philip 
Neri, from metaphysics to cross-word 
puzzles, power politics, and the Missa 
Solemnis—by intense and sustained will- 
ing.’ ‘What is man? An angel, an animal, 
a void, a world, a nothing surrounded by 
God, indigent of God, capable of God, 
filled with God if it so desires’ (The 
Perennial Philosophy). 

In the words of the prophet of modern 
India: ‘Man is an infinite circle whose 
circumference is nowhere, but whose cen- 
tre is located in one spot ; and God is an 
infinite circle whose circumference is 
nowhere, but whose centre is everywhere.’ 
The import of this philosophy is not social 
disruption, but integration of a higher 
kind. ‘The Soul is the unity of all per- 
sonalities, and because It is at rest, eternal, 
unchangeable, It is God, It is Atman. It 
is not life, but It js coined into life, It 
is not pleasure, but it is manufactured 
into pleasure. And again, ‘The individ- 
ual's life is in the life of the whole; 
the individual's happiness is in the happi- 
ness of the whole; apart from the whole, 
the individual's existence is inconceivable. 
This is an eternal truth and is the bed- 
rock on which the universe is built’. 


THE LAW OF CO-OPERATION 


The development of personality, it may 
be expected, will become tbe increasing 
«are and concern of society in the cen- 
turies that stretch ahead. Our world 
is daily becoming shrivelled and 
smaller with every improvement in 
transit and communication. А fast 
multiplying population and wider public- 
ity and growing contacts are throwing 
the races closer together. The type of 
man that the future will need is arousing 
deeper interest, with his sustenance for 
body and mind, the powers he will have 
to develop, and the relations with his kind 


that he will have to adjust. It is daily 
becoming clearer that social ties and obli- 
gations will have tc be revised and a code 
of conduct more humane evolved for 
survival of the race, eliminating the 
cave-man and the jingle law. The truths 
of efficiency will have to yield more and 
more to the truths of ethics and the pri- 
mary lessons of na:ural history to be laid 
to heart. Huge lard animals fighting and 
grabbing have become extinct. The 
function of intelligence has been to teach 
co-operation and organization. And if, in 
a fit of absent-mindedness, homo sapiens, 
superlatively daring and inventive, does 
not choose to wip2 out his species from 
the earth from an insensate ambition to 
seize all for a sect:on and to exclude the 
rest, history and biology will direct his 
destiny along the mght path, which his 
divinity flashed on him. This is what 
Swami Vivekananda taught. ‘The laws 
of struggle for ex:stence, survival of the 
fittest, natural selection ... have been 
held by western scholars to be the causes 
of elevating a lower species to a higher. 
Whatever may haupen in the lower strata 
of nature’s evolctions, in the higher 
strata, at any rate. it is not true that it 
is by constantly struggling against obstacles 
that one has to go beyond them. Rather 
a greater manifestation of the soul takes 
place through education and culture, 
through concentretion and meditation, 
and, above all, through sacrifice. The 
attempt to remove evil from the world 
by killing a thousend evil-doers only adds 
to the evil in the world.’ ‘In the human 
kingdom, where there is the manifestation 
of rationality, we find just the reverse of 
those laws. The struggle which we ob- 
serve in the animal kingdom for the pres- 
ervation of .the zross body obtains in 
the human plane for gaining mastery 
over the mind or for attaining the state 
of balance.’ 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND WORLD PEACE 


INDIA’S ROLE А 

Impatiently he asks: ' What right has 
any section of the community to base the 
whole work and evolution of the universe 
upon one of these two factors alone, upon 
competition and struggle, upon passion 
and fight? That these do exist we do 
not deny ; but what right has any one to 
deny the working of the other force (Prac- 
tical Vedanta)?’ ‘Men ‘belonging to a 
particular social organization claim that 
the right to live only belongs to them ; 
and so long as they can, they want to 
exercise that right at the cost of the weak. 
There is a fierce struggle of that sort going 
on in South Africa.’ Conditions in the 
dark continent have not changed since, 
and it is today the bastion of racial arro- 
gance. In the drama of adjustment of 
human relations, Swami Vivekananda 
beholds, like a seer, the róle of India. 
And the vision is authenticated by the 
course of events since, ‘This is going to 
be in the future. If the manifestation of 
the power of one tribe utilizing the 
labours of the rest produced wonderful 
results at least for a certain length of time, 
here is going to be the accumulation and 
concentration of all the races that have 
been slowly and inevitably getting mixed 
up in blood and ideas, and I find the. 
future giant slowly maturing, the future 
India, the youngest and the most glorious 
of the nations of the earth as well as the 
oldest' (Reply to Calcutta Address, 1894). 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


The central tenet of Vivekananda’s 
social philosophy is unity in diversity. 
This, through the ages, has been the dis- 
tinction of the cosmic outlook tha: India 
has sought to uphold. The harmony of 
religions on this basis dates back to the 
Vedas, the world’s oldest scripture and 
even today a spiritual fountain of un- 
ceasing flow. Illuminated and lived by 
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Sri Ramakrishna, this principle holds 
within it the solvent of the discords and 
tensions in other spheres which darken 
human counsels today. Imperialism, colo- 
nialism, racialism, and morbid nationalisia 
are an ugly brood of depraved selfhood 
poisoning and embittering human rela- 
tions. 
NATIONAL DESTINY 


At the same time, he was no champion 
of the international 'impossibilism ', 
which ignores the ineradicable facts of 
heredity and nurture, history and geog- 
raphy. In our contemporary world, as 
the writers of the Education Manual 256 
point out, ' Nationalism rules supreme as 
the social force’ molding human destiny ' 
(p. 145) He believed in national indi- 
viduality and the destiny of races not as 
an isolating and antagonizing, .but as an 
enriching, factor in world.culture. ‘We 
are always inclined to think that our little 
mental universe is all that is; our ethics, 
our morality, our sense of duty, our sense 
of utility are the only things that are 
worth having. ‘American customs arc 
the result of the environment in which 
Americans live, and Indian customs are 
the result of the environment in which 
the Indians are; and so of Japan, China, 
England, and every other country.’ And 
again, 'Just as there is an individualitv 
in every man, so there is a national indi 
viduality, ... just as it is the mission of 
every man to fulfil a certain purpose iu 
the economy of nature, just as it is a par- 
ticular line set out for him by his own 
past karma, so it is with nations, each 
nation has a message to deliver, each 
nation has a mission to fulfil’, 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


Swami Vivekananda was indeed the 
Vedanta Kesari, in leonine tones pro- 
claiming the message of Vedàntic monism, 
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the highest unity that reason aided by 
faith has reached in world-thought. His 
teachings on social relations and secular 
interests follow, by inescapable logic, 
from this key-idea A great culture, it 
has been remarked, with its pervading 
influence cannot be the outcome of minds 
not free to roam where the spirit takes 
them’ (Laski) And India, as Swamiji 
reiterated, was notable among the nations 
for the freedom of speculation which she 
allowed to her children. 'We believe 
that it is the duty of every soul to treat, 
think of, and behave to other souls as 
such, i.e. as gods, and not hate or despise 
or vilify or try to injure them by any 
manner or means. This is the duty not 
only of the sannyasin, but of all men and 
women.’ 

‘The cultured among a community are 
* the real custodians of religion and philos- 
ophy in their truest form' But he did 
not share the idea of a cultural hierarchy, 
such as Т. S. Eliot proposed. He wanted 
culture to permeate the masses no ‘less 
than the classes. ‘The Vedanta says: 
Let each person in the world be separate, 
if you will; the one principle, the unity, 
will be behind. The more prophets there 
are, the more books, the more seers, the 
more methods, the better for the world.’ 
He defined civilization as the deification 
of society, ‘the manifestation of the God 
in man’, 

PEACE THROUGH SELF-REALIZATION 


These are the counsels of peace, pur- 
sued in the,truly pacific spirit and directly 
opposed to the steam-roller method of 
forcing a single pattern of life on every 


man, and a single social system on all 
countries by eliminating all others, which 
some modern агсһі:есіѕ of One World 
prefer. 


His concept of peace, therefore, tran- 
scends the needs cf a warring world. It 
is a condition of the highest self-realiza- 
tion. The current synonyms of it, self- 
affirmation, self-expression, self-fulfilment, 
too often tend tc slide into aggression 
and seltaggrandizement. And democracy 
in politics or in the world-state has yet 
to see that the capzcity and the willing- 
ness to count oneself as one and not more 
than one have been evolved as human 
traits. ‘No U.N.O. and no Commissions 
on Atomic Energy can function properly 
unless man grows universally to the re- 
quired stature’, says O'Neill. True equal- 
ity is not universal suffrage, but the 
power of sacrifice which js man’s distinc- 
tion among all creatures. ‘Two laws 
stand out supreme. The one that of re- 
pelling everything from us, separating 
ourselves from every one, which leads to 
self-aggrandizement even at the cost of 
every one else's happiness. The other 
that of self-sacrifice, of taking no thought 
of ourselves, only of others.’ This is the 
highest cementing, reconciling, uplifting 
principle that the Swami, as the voice 
of Indian wisdom, aanounced and spread. 
It is the message of peace through self- 
realization, which irds sublime expression 
in his poem written in New York in 1899 
under that title. Ineffably serene, good, 
beautiful, unitive—Santam, Sivam, Sunda- 
ram, Advaitam—this is the goal of man 
and ground of peace for all time. 


Some Aspects of Life in the U. S. S. К. 


PRorEsson, B. C. Сона, D.Sc., F.N.I. 


Professor Guha is Head of the Department of Applied 
Chemistry at the University College of Science and 
Technology, Calcutta. He gave this talk at the Institute 


last December. 


N the invitation of the University 
О of Moscow, a delegation of six Pro- 

fessors and twenty students from six 
Indian universities visited the Soviet Union 
last autumn. I went as a delegate from 
Calcutta University with three students 
whose respective subjects were history, 
law, and applied mathematics. The 
delegation represented also other subjects 
including economics, political science, 
languages and literature, chemistry, medi- 
cine, pharmaceutics, etc. While the dele- 
gation visited some general institutions like 
libraries, museums, and art galleries, differ- 
ent members of the delegation had also 
ample opportunity to visit the institutions 
and departments of studies, to which 
their own activities were related. It was 
therefore in no sense a ‘conducted tour’, 
as has been alleged. Because of our 
regrettable ignorance of the Russian 
language, it was, of course, necessary to 
have interpreters with us, but these inter- 
preters belonged to Moscow University 
and were not professional. Our students 
moved freely in Moscow and actually 
travelled on their own by bus and the 
underground railway to different places 
including the Indian Embassy. Where the 
Russians could speak English or any other 
language known to us, such as French. 
German, Bengali, Hindi, or Urdu, inter- 
preters were not needed and conversation 
went on freely. 


We spent a considerable part of our 
time in the different departments of Mos- 
cow University according to our specializa- 
tions. The new thirty-two-storeyed Mos- 
cow University building on the Lenir 
Hills is indeed an architectural beauty. 
It comibines massiveness with refinement 
It houses not only the teachers and thei 
families, but also seven thousand students. 
of whom fiftyone per cent are girls 
Each student has a cosily furnished single- 
seated room, and every two rooms have 
an attached bath-room. I do not think 
there is in any other country such a 
gigantic residential university with such 
amenities. 

In the Faculty of Chemistry alone there 
are one hundred and ten teachers including 
thirtysix professors This indicates the 
scale on which the different departments 
are staffed. The pay of professors 1s as 
high as eight thousand roubles a month 
In fact, in the entire Soviet Union pro- 
fessors and similar intellectuals are very 
well perphaps too lavishly, looked after. 
Over ninety per cent of the students of 
Moscow University receive stipends vary- 
ing from two to eight hundred roubles a 
month. This is sufficient, as the monthly 
room rent in the University is twelve 
roubles and food may cost five roubles a 
day. The University course is of five 
years' duration after the schoolleaving 
examination, which the students take when 
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generally they are seventeen years old. In 
the last year o£ the course, they have to do a 
certain amount of research. After they 
pass out with a diploma from the Univer- 
sity, they may take employment or may 
choose to be ‘aspirants’ and pursue a 
research career. After three years' re- 
search they are eligible for the ' candid- 
ate’s’ diploma. After this, they can 
proceed for the doctorate degree, 'for 
which some more years of research work 
are necessary. 

The universities cater for fundamental 
subjects such as literature, history, econo- 
mics, chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, 
etc. "The institutions for applied subjects, 
such as technology, engineering, medicine, 
and agriculture, are not under the univer- 
sities, but are directly controlled by the 
Ministry of Higher Education with the 
exception of medical institutions, which 
are controlled by the Ministry of Health. 

In discussion with the Vice-Minister of 
Higher Education, it was revealed that the 
Minister of Higher Education was a metal- 
lurgist and gave regular lectures at a 
metallurgical institution, and also the 
Vice-Minister of Agriculture was an agri- 
cultural geneticist and gave lectures in an 
agricultural college. He said that in this 
way the ministers kept contact with both 
teachers and students. They do not 
believe in an ‘administrative caste’. 
People go into different fields of employ- 
ment according to their ability and apti- 
tude. The system is flexible, and it is 
clear that this arrangement ensures unity 
between administration and the people 
and prevents the administration from 
degenerating into a bureaucracy. 

The scale on which science is supported 
in the Soviet Union is indicated by the 
fact that the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
has an annual budget of one billion 
roubles, with which it runs one hundred 
and ninety institutions. Besides the Aca- 


demy of Sciences, -here are several other 
academies such as zhe Academies of Agri- 
oultural Science, Medical Science, Fine 
Arts, Architecture. and Pedagogy. All 
these are financed by the State, and they 
all run numerous institutions. Besides 
these, there are smaller academies in the 
constituent republ.cs. Altogether there 
are about one hundred thousand research 
workers in the different institutions of the 
Soviet Union. The universities of the 
Soviet Union, including those of the con- 
stituent republics, are financed by the 
Centre. A comparatively small university 
like the Stalin University of Tbilisi 
(capital of Georgia) receives an annual 
grant of about thirteen million roubles. 
We had also occasion to visit the Lenin 
University of Tashkent (capital of Uzbek- 
istan), which was also generously financed 
by the Soviet Government. All the scien- 
tific institutions I visited in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Stalingrad, Tbilisi, and Tash- 
kent had modern equipment, and quite a 


few of them  nsed electron micro- 
scopes and radio-active isotopes—all 
manufactured in the Soviet Union. Their 


progress, particularly in some applied 
fields, appears to be revolutionary. In 
Tashkent it was ound that phosphatic 
fertilizers sprayed on the leaves of cotton 
plants were better utilized than fertilizers 
applied to the soil. In this work they 
are using the most modern isotopic and 
radio-autographic techniques. Agricul- 
tural scientists in Russia have shown that 
high yields of crops are obtained from a 
plot of land if it is ploughed only once 
every three or four years, though sowing 
is done every year. This builds and 
maintains the structure of the soil and also 
eliminates the labour of annual tilling. 
A plough developed by Maltsev has been 
very useful in this regard. In the hydro- 
biological laboratcry in Leningrad Uni- 
versity they have sccceeded in the artificial 
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fertilization of millions of fish eggs in 
ordinary vessels with fish sperm, both 
being obtained from male and female 
fish by means of hormone injections. In 
the laboratory of Academician Engelhardt 
in the Bach Institute of Biochemistry in 
Moscow, further research is proceeding in 
the successful rearing of these fertilized 
eggs. This is a method which promises 
to give enormous yields of fish, if suitable 
conditions are worked out. 

The exchange of professors and students 
between India and Soviet Union has been 
discussed. It seems probable that in 
future such an exchange relationship may 
be established. This will be of great 
mutual benefit to our two countries 

As regards the general aspect of life 
in the Soviet Union, one cannot say much, 
as our visit lasted only about a month, 
But, generally speaking, people are happy 
and are working hard to build up a new 
life. Seriousness in work was found in 
all walks of life. Even children queue 
up for entrance into the children’s section 
of the Lenin Library and that in the 
evening after school hours. Highly tech- 
nical books are sold out in a few days 
after publication. 

Construction js going on apace. In 
Stalingrad where only ten buildings were 
said to have been standing after the great 
battle, so many thousands of houses have 
been built, and also new theatres, avenues, 
parks, etc., that it is difficult to find traces 
of the battle. Both buildings and roads 
are constructed by mechanized methods 
and the progress is extremely rapid. 
One of the members of our delegation 
said that she had gone over a very rough 


road in a car in the morning and returned 
in the evening on the same road which 
had meanwhile been concreted! To 
widen roads, huge buildings are put on 
rails under the foundation and movec. 
I have no doubt that in technical efficiency 
the Soviet Union is pre-eminent and we 
should learn the method of fast construc- 
tion from them as soon as possible. 


Religion, as is well known, is not en- 
couraged by the State. On the othe: 
hand, citizens are free to practise the 
religion they like. Churches and mona: 
teries are left as properties of the belie- 
vers, who pay for their maintenance, elect 
the synods that manage them, and appoint 
the priests. Churches are fairly full and 
monasteries have considerable numbers 
of young men who are being trained as 
monks. In the Central Asian Republics 
there are mosques ‘but religion is not 1 
force among the people. 


The dominating feature of life in the 
Soviet Union is people's love for peace. 
The word ‘ peace’ is on every body's lips. 
Children in schools sing hymns of peace 
The big Kirov stadium in Leningrad 
carries the slogan Mir miroo, Peace to the 
world, in huge letters. Talk of war is 
punishable under the law. Тһе accusa- 
tion that such a country has aggressive 
designs does not tally with these facts 
If peace is maintained in the world, the 
Soviet Union will attain unprecedented 
peaks of production in record time’ It 
is clear that the paramount necessity 
before the Soviet Union and the entire 
world is the maintenance of peace, for 
which unremitting efforts have to be made. 


Institute 


R. Jacques de Marquette, French 
D philosopher, accompanied by his 

wife, was the guest of the Insti- 
tute for a week last January. Dr. de 
Marquette has specialized in the study 
of comparative mysticism and gave a 
series of lectures on this subject at the 
Lowell Institute of Boston in 1944. THese 
lectures have been published under the 
title Introduction to Comparative Mysti- 
cism. 

In January Dr. de Marquette lectured 
at the Institute on ‘The Cotribution of 
Mysticism to Religious Synthesis and 
again in March on ‘Relations between 
the Nature of Time and Spiritual Ex- 
periences '. 


* * * 


Professor Jean Filliozat, the French 
orientalist, was on a short visit to Calcutta 
in February. On the igth February 
addressed a meeting at the Institute 
which was attended by many distinguished 


News 


scholars. Speaking on ‘France and 
Indology', he tracec the history of the 
development of Indclogy in France since 
the 18th century. 

Since his childhood India had a great 


attraction for Jean Filliozat. Не has 
studied Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, and 
several other Indian languages. Formerly 


Head of the Department of Indian Philo- 
logy in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes of the 
Paris University, he now occupies the chair 
of Indian Languages and Literatures in 
the College de France, which was founded 
in 1814 and which has been held by such 
well-known scholars as Eugéne Burnouf, 
Sylvain Lévi and Jules Bloch. 

He is co-author with Professor Louis 
Renou of a monumental work which 
combines all that is known about classical 
India. The second volume of this work 
has just been published. 

Professor Filliozat is the General Sec- 
retary of the International Union of 
Orientalists. 


April Lectures 


angalore 


At 6 p.m. 

April 2 India and Japan 

Speaker: Yasaburo Shimonaka 

President : Kalidas Nag, M.A., D. Litt. 
April 3 Recital of T. P. Kailasam’s English pay * Ekalavya’ 

by B. S. Rama Rao, of 

President : Srikumar Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 
April 9 The Common Man in Shakespeare's Plays 

Speaker: А. Bryson Gerrard, 

President : Principal P. K. Guha, M.A. 
April 16 What I have Learnt from India 

Speaker: А. Bryson Gerrard, 

President: N. C. Ghosh, M.Inst.T. (London) 
April 23 Andal—the Divine Bride 

Speaker: A. S. Krishnan, 

President : Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., B.L., LA.A.S. 
April зо Traditional Methods of Settlin 


Speaker : 


Disputes in India 


Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 


President : Atul Chandra Gupta, M.A., B.L. 
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Sri Ramakrishna’s Message for 


the Modern World 


Tae Ном. SRI Justice P. B. Мокнаву, BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


The Hon. Sri Justice P. B. Mukharp, of Calcutta High 


Court, 1s Vice-President of the Institute. 


His deep under- 


standing of the message of Sri Ramakrishna for the 


modern world is shown in this lecture which was given 


at the Institute last February. 


O many from different lands have 
S been pilgrims to the shrine of Sri 

Ramakrishna for the last half centu- 
ry. So many saints, philosophers, religious 
leaders, and thinkers have spoken, written, 
znd thought upon him in diverse lang- 
uages of the world. Yet so much remains 


to be expressed. There is so much yet to . 


absorb at this inexhaustible and perennial 
fountain. The reason is, it takes eternity 
to speak of eternity. Sri Ramakrishna was 
that eternal man, that perpetual symbol 
of continual divine promise, the exquisite 
incarnation which defies incarnation and 
yet submits to it. Mind in order to bear 
its witness cannot do without matter, and 
that is the secret of the mystery of incar- 
nation. 


He is the answer for the modern man 
and many of his besetting problems. That 
answer is a revelation in the first main 
issue of the modern man’s life, the dicho- 
tomy between religion, on the one hand, 
and science and technology, on the other. 
The failure of the modern man in this 
respect is the outstanding cause of the 
emptiness and frustration to which he has 
become a victim. He has lost the old 
Jerusalem of comfortable beliefs and irra- 
tional theology. But the new Jerusalem 
promised by the overtures of science and 
technology seems far away. Between the 
two worlds, one lost and the other yet to 
be born, the modern man has lost his 
anchor. Sri Ramakrishna rescued religion 
from theology, and extended it to life, and 
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made it co-extensive with it He lived 
and found religion in every act and in 
every daily routine of his life. Religion 
acquired a new meaning and a new con- 
tent. Religion ceased to be sacerdotal, 
theological papal, or sabbatarian. ‘The 
proof of that religion was not in books 
nor in the scriptures, but in life itself and 
in the nature of man and in the universe 
around him. The good life is» the 
religious life. Ramakrishna lived and 
proclaimed that the true vocation of man 
is both to be centred within and expansive 
around, and that expansion of personality 
is the only proof of the efflorescence of 
religion. From the artificial and lifeless 
realms of theory and catechisms, Rama- 
krishna saved religion and wove it into 
the texture and fabric of life. That is 
how he made religion the necessity of life 
and not an enforced decoration to be 
spasmodically displayed as the symbol of 
effete and esoteric hallucinations. The 
modern man needs such a religion, and 
Ramakrishna gives it to him. 


HARMONY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION 


Once this co-relation between religion 
and life is achieved, the conflict between 
the world of religion and the world of 
science and technology is solved. The 
importance of the solution needs no em- 
phasis today, because its absence has 
brought the world in the modern age of 
science to the precarious top of a precipice 
from where the vision of almost immediate 
universal destruction looms large and 
frightens man with a sense of insecurity 
perhaps never before felt in any other age. 
When religion is understood and lived 
in the sense demonstrated by Sri Rama- 
krishna as co-extensive with life and its 
problems, religion, far from being a 
handicap, lends a keenness and perfection 
to the scientific outlook, which, without it, 
is impossible. How that is done is best 


illustrated by examples. One is the 
famous example when a number of scien- 
tists was called inside a room in the 
middle of the day to write down whatever 
was noteworthy in the room. It was 
intended to be a test of their powers of 
scientific observation. All of them wrote 
down fairly accurately what they saw 
inside the room, but they al! failed to 
observe the brilliant sunshine which made 
it possible for them to see whatever they 
were noting. The failure to notice the 
obvious is one of the distressing incapac- 
ities of modern man which he has not 
been able to outgrow because of the lack 
of religion. The other example is the one 
of a gathering of scientific experts on sea- 
fish of the world. In order to classify 
and tabulate the different kinds of fish 
that were available in the different oceans 
of the world, they decided to carry out 
wbat they called their scientific experi- 
ments. On the map of the world, they 
crossed out different sections of the oceans. 
so that they had as complete a cross 
section as possible of the different waters 
throughout the world. Then they sent 
out expeditions with fishing nets to collect 
fish from these different cross sections of 
ocean waters. Having collected the fish, 
they proceeded to put down their conclu- 
sions. The conclusions they arrived at 
were startling. From examination of the 
different kinds of fish that they had 
collected, it was found that all sea-fish 
were only two inches long and none had 
any gills. Naturally, this result was very 
much against the common experience of 
men who had seen larger aquatic 
creatures with gills. But the scientists 
would not have them say that and pro- 
claimed that what was seen by the natural 
eye must have been wrong because the 
scientific experiment which they had 
carried out was as perfect as possible, and 
it did not suport what they called the 
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superstitions of the ordinary man in the 
realm of aquatic creatures. "There was 
no flaw in the experiment that they 
carried out. Then somebody had the 
audacity to point out that although all the 
oceans had been carefully mapped out 
and although the fish had been caught by 
experts, no mention had been made of the 
kind of net that had been used. Then it 
was discovered that the net used for 
collecting the data for the scientists had 
only two-inch holes, so that all fish larger 
than two inches never entered the net, and 
the smaller ones entered the net but 
slipped off again, and those with gills 
never had any chance of getting through 
the two-inch holes. Here, again, the error 
of science and technology so far has been 
that no attention whatever is paid to the 
mental and intellectual net that the scien- 
tist uses to collect his data, so that all his 
conclusions instead of being scientific or 
accurate are merely provisional and rela- 
tive. 


THE PATH OF SELF-REALIZATION AND 
RENUNCIATION 


It was Ramakrishna who went straight 
to the core of this problem to explain and 
demonstrate modern man's ineffectiveness 
in the individual and social spheres of 
action. His great mission reveals that the 
secret of effective action and knowledge 
lies in the awareness of one's true nature. 
According to him, enduring action is born 
of selfrealization and renunciation. To 
obtain a total vision of life and its mani- 
festations, man is to achieve the very 
scientific balance between self-absorption 
and selfprojection. One without the 
other is always responsible for that kind 
of disequilibrium which is the root cause 
of human frustration. Life and its furni- 
ture are not mutually exchangeable. 
They are mutually indispensable. To 
achieve the peaks of spiritual beatitude 
by ignoring the values of the plains is as 


sterile as to commit the opposite error of 
being caught perpetually in the toils of 
the plains without the inspirations and 
assurances of the peaks. The spiritual 
cause lost its initiative because of the first 
error. The scientific world has lost its 
initiative because of the second error. 
The message of Sri Ramakrishna for the 
modern man is that you can build a 
bridge between two worlds over which 
you can carry the heavenly and earthly 
trafic to their right destination. Rama- 
krishna proclaims that you cannot deny 
science as the manifested world, but you 
can no more deny also the unmanifest 
spirit which is the spring board and 
source of all that you manifest. In other 
words, his message is that a man cannot 
live by becoming a spiritual deserter. 
The significance of his message lies in the 
fact that his whole life taught the world 
that to be spiritually aware was to be 
psychologically integrated ара intellec- 
tually released on the path of informed 
action. His cosmology was life in the 
realm of matter but under the authority 
of the spirit. He points eloquently to the 
modern mistake that we commit by allow- 
ing our minds to be too overcrowded by 
worldly solicitations to receive the basic 
assurances of life within and the intima- 
tions of the interior grace, which alone are 
the sources at which life can be perpetually 
renewed and its promises rendered not 
only manifold but effective. 

The modern significance of Sri Rama- 
krishna is crucial to our present way of 
life. The brilliant achievements of 
modern sciences have told us very little 
about ourselves. We have climbed the 
stratosphere, descended the depths of the 
sea and the earth, and scratched the sur- 
face of the enveloping nature. The 
recent exploits of our physicists convey 
vague messages of a wondrous universe. 
Intellect has almost run its course; 
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knowledge and character have not yet 
even begun their adventures. The by- 
product of human endeavour has con- 
sumed and drained away all our energies, 
and the whole man has not had his chance 
yet in human evolution. In the midst. 
of plenty, we are starved; in the midst! 
of fullness, we are in want. We do not 
know yet what life essentially is. Modern: 
physics struggling through Quarftum 


Theory, relativity, and nuclear fissions has: 


not yet approached the threshold of the 
nature and mystery of life. 


dawned upon modern physics, because it 
continues to struggle within the thraldom 
of mechanical energy. The modern man is 
caught in the meshes of this mechanical 
ideation. A misapplied science has em- 
phasized the insignificance of man and 
has robbed him of his dignity of living 
with the result that he has lost his sense 
of responsibility for a universe which has 
grown too big and where he appears too 
small and insignificant to count. This 
has produced not only faithlessness in the 
modern man, but is also the direct cause 
of growing irresponsibility. He no longer 
feels that he has any responsibility ‘in 
what appears as an unmanageable world. 
For the modern man, this situation of the 
increasing power of science and the 
decreasing sense of responsibility in man 
is daily producing grievous conflicts whose 
effects we see today all over the world. 


VEDANTA IN ACTION 


It is here that Ramakrishna has the 
moving message for the modern man. 
That message is that it is imperative to 
recover man’s lost sense of responsibility, 
and that power, unless matched by respon- 
sibility, is a dangerous weapon of self- 
stultification and destruction. Тһе har- 
mony and the rhythms of the universe 
have an organic affinity within man, and 
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what appear as remote occurrences in 
the cosmic unit have a direct bearing on 
the movement of the pendulum of the 
individual life in c-eative swing. Rama- 
krishna insisted that when this co-relation 
is missed, the pendulum of individual life 
stops, and then our attempts at improving 
the world become only the outburst of our 
hysterical impulses. Ramakrishna came to 
the world and to India to show that man 
is not the victim of an irrational destiny 
but is himself a necessary and conscious 
participant in that destiny. He carried 
the intimations of that full life, of that 
capital, but very often neglected, fact that 
all knowledge is useless, a snare, and a 
delusion, unless the basic secret is master- 
ed by transforming that knowledge into 
character. That is India’s Vedanta in 
action. He emphzsizes that knowledge 
is not something which one acquires as an 
adornment, or an acquisition, or a decora- 
tion, but is transformation. The knower 
does not know tae object until the 
identity of the knower and the object 
merges. The seer never really sees the 
object unless both stand transfigured in a 
total revelation. It is this freedom and 
release from automatic and mechanical 
living which is the prime note of his 
message. He asks us to live funda- 
mentally and not automatically, and to 
make life original and not mechanical. 
This is where the physical sciences fail, 
because their instruments are by their 
nature imperfect and deficient. They are 
necessarily so because no machine. how- 
ever perfect, can replace man, and there 
will always be a man behind even the 
most perfect automaton. 

A physiological intelligence does not 
mark the limit of man’s capacity for knowl- 
edge, and a home-made universe built by 
that intelligence is pitifully inadequate 
either to inform, or to satisfy, or to inspire 
the enduring aspirazions and activities of 
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man. Ramakrishna exemplified the 
message of Vedanta in modern life by 
demonstrating that the miracle of the 
mind is that it can transmute quantity 
into quality. It transmutes inert mass 
into energy. He reminds us that we see 
no objects except those we wish to see, 
and not what we say we want to see. The 
thing sought is only a lengthened shadow 
of the seeker. We ceaselessly grumble 
that while we seek peace, we get war; 
while we seek harmony, we get discord; 
and while we seek health, we get diseases. 
But we never pause to think that the 
failure is not due to what we seek but 
lies in us, the seekers. The result is that 
we are always trying to find out institu- 
tional scape-goats by blaming this partic- 
ular political philosophy or that, this 
particular economic system or that, and 
this particular educational system or that. 
So, all the time, we miss the real issue ; 
we do not seek to correct ourselves. We 
always take ourselves for granted and all 
the rest we put under our scrutiny. It 
was left to Ramakrishna to show that the 
responsible scheme of this universe is that 
we can only get what we are and not what 
we say we are. If we ourselves are part 
of the disease, we cannot hope to cure that 
disease without curing ourselves as the 
first step in the prescription for remedy. 
It is, therefore, of prime importance how 
“a man acts or behaves, and his conduct is 
far from being irrelevant to the general 
scheme of the universe. The modern 
world, therefore, receives this message 
from Sri Ramakrishna to re-establish man's 
integrity with the universe and thus re- 
create that sense of responsibility which he 
had lost. 'The individual matter or the 
individual man is not an island by itself, 
self-contained and separate, but is only a 
peninsula projecting out of a continent not 
bound by time and space. It is Rama- 
krishna's call to the world to know that 
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continent, before man knows his individ- 
ual functions, and that he can perform 
his individual functions better when he 
keeps his communion with the mainland. 
Ramakrishna, therefore, exemplifies that 
man only works well and effectively when 
he is working with the whole of himself. 
Today, we feel frustrated because we have 
lost our sense of belonging to the whole. 
He restored our sense of the integar. 

If the modern world wishes to save 
itself from ineffectiveness and futility, it 
requires to remodel its technique of life. 
The technique of life is often brushed 
aside as of secondary importance. The 
tragic result of this is an emphasis on 
the ends at the cost of the means. The 
world that we call modern is barely two 
hundred years old and the historical 
dateline fixes its beginning from the 
Industrial Revolution in the West. It is 
during these last two hundred years that 
liberal ends of progress have too lightly 
been proclaimed without realizing the 
need of the means to be adopted to 
achieve those ends. 'The message of Sri 
Ramakrishna on this typically modern 
problem is illuminating. For him, the 
means are as important as the ends. For 
him, they both need to be good. It 
is his teaching that you cannot achieve 
good ends by bad means, nor can you 
have good means producing bad ends. 
There is a very organic connection 
between the means and the ends, between 
being and becoming. Ramakrishna's great 
mission reveals that this technique of life, 
this secret of effective action lies in the 
knowledge of one's own true self and in 
the immolation of the ego. Enduring 
action is born of self-realization and re- 
nunciation. These are the means by 
which man acquires the right to servc 
humanity. For Ramakrishna, man’s 
suffering is not a matter of divine indiffer- 
ence but a constant invitation for divine 
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service. For him, the religious life or the 
life of the spirit was not a retreat from the 
world of phenomenon. He solved, as 
nobody else has solved, the age-old con- 
troversy between contemplatives and the 
protagonists for action His technique, on 
this point, has a great message for the 
modern world. It is this. Right think- 
ing is not the fruit of the cultivation of 
intellect. Right thinking comes from self- 
knowledge Right action comes only from 
such right thinking. In the ultimate 
analysis, therefore, right action comes only 
from self-knowledge. The man who has 
lighted the lamp of the spirit cannot 
withhold the light. According to Sri 
Ramakrishna, the lamp and the light are 
inseparable. A man who has kindled his 
spiritual nature cannot be a man of 
-inaction, but his action is not the 
hysteria of the common man, but is the 
informed action of the seer. Social 
service in diverse ways is today the mani- 
fest expression of that revival of spiritual 
faith and religious life which Sri Rama- 
krishna brought, and, from Swami 
Vivekananda down to the present time, 
is now being carried out by that band of 
selfless devotees who have written and 
are still writing glorious chapters of 
religion’s contribution to man апа 
society. That is the vibrant and dynamic 
message of Sri Ramakrishna for the 
modern world, and that is why today he 
lives among his missionaries in the four 
corners of the world, who have dedicated 
their lives in social service for suffering 
humanity, in healing the sick, in helping 
the mother, in educating the child, in 
nursing the orphan, in bringing food to 
the hungry and hope to the despairing, 
and above all giving that spirit of life 
which is the lamp that shows the path to 
many who are heavy laden on the 
journey of life. Social service received 
in the hands of Sri Ramakrishna a new 
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stamp and a new currency. He insisted 
that such service is open only to the self- 
less. The modern -world's disregard of 
that injunction in many spheres today by 
seeming to think that the path of service 
is open to all and sandry who have not 
gone through the discipline of self-renun- 
ciation, is producing on a large scale that 
spurious coin, which has converted 
service into self-advertisement. In the 
technique of life, Ramakrishna gave a 
new meaning to scholarship. "When he 
came, India stood at the crossroads. 
The impact of modern age with science 
and the political confusion of the time 
had produced a сгіѕ.5 of ideals that was 
inviting the young men of India to adopt 
that seductive, superficial way of life 
which adopts imitation as its only prin- 
ciple and technique Sri Ramakrishna 
rescued India, her men and women, in 


that crisis. By ais living example of 
utter simplicity, sincerity, and divine 
earnestness, he showed the way to 


recover the deathless heritage of man. 
No pedagogue himself, he was the exem- 
plar of the intellectuals and the scholars 
of his time. To him were attracted the 
best intellects of tae day like Pandit 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee, Madhusudan рун, and to him came 
alike both saints and sinners. Such, was 
his magnetic power of attraction Such 
was the tremendous appeal of Sri Rama- 
krishna that he cculd enthral, infuse, 
and inspire humanity at different levels. 
He was the true democrat who could 
inspire men in faith and in action alike 
by the example of true knowledge lived 
in life. What he spoke was the original 
revelation of Lis own experience. Here 
was no copy, here was nothing second- 
hand. What had so long and so often 
remained in :he testimony of silence 
acquired a voice in his words, because 
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he seized the divine, not in metaphysical 
abstractions, but by his whole life. He 
showed that life divine could be lived, 
and it is the appointed mission of man to 
live it. Ramakrishna’s life, thus, teaches 
us the true meaning and the end of 
scholasticism. Scholarship is not the 
product of study; its object is not the 
book, but the man. The message of his 
d life is that true scholarship is trans- 
ormed life. He represents the living 
Vedas, the great Upanishads, the vibrant 
Tantras, the final consummation and ful. 
filment of all scholarship. Today, we 
need to remind ourselves of that message 
that the true scholar is not the intllectual 
disputant, nor the universal commenta- 
tor. 


SIMPLICITY OF RAMAKRISHNA’S 
TEACHING 


One cannot help a reference here to 
the words, the language, and the litera- 
ture that he employed in teaching man- 
kind. His words are so simple, so forth- 
right that they go straight to the heart of 
humanity. The heart has a way reach- 
ing the truth which is both quicker and 
surer than that of the head. The words 
of his teachings do not offend us with 
their forms but lift us to a region where 
forms vanish and ideas remain. They 
are never old because they are impressed 
with eternal life. As he liberated life by 
emancipating it from the form and toils 
of nature, so his words did not imprison 
his ideas, but his ideas liberated his 
words. For him, the words are not an 
ornament on the meaning but the mean- 
ing itself. His words do not come from 
the book of dead print, but from the 
book of life. Sri Ramkrishna's words are 
matchless treasures in world's literature 
and thought. You can open them at any 
page at any chapter and find the message 
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for you for the day, and for the moment, 
and for ever. 

The most eloquent message that he left 
for the modern age is a message of univer- 
sality. He realized Christ; he realized 
Mohammed; he realized the divine energy 
of Kali, the timeless; he realized the illumi- 
nation of Siva. He realized that unity 
which sails across the barriers of time and 
space, the artificial frontiers of race, 
creed, religion, countries. and oceans, and 
which rends the veil between the animate. 
and the inanimate, between the real and 
the ideal. All theological differences, all 
sectarianism broke down before the tidal 
sweep of his spiritual freedom. Не assin- 
ilated and made his own the manifold 
varieties of religious experience and be- 
came the living example sorely needcd 
today in India, and in the world at large, 
to proclaim that all disciplines are striving 
in their different ways for that ane 
supreme experience towards which the 
universe evolves. 

In the modern world harassed by a false 
egalatarianism, it is necessary to recall that 
Sri Ramakrishna was a great democrat. 
He came into the home of a humble 
family. He lived the life of the ordinary 
man speaking his language and close to 
his joys and sorrows with the most superb 
understanding of that text of which life 
is made. He never refused to accept the 
ordinary responsibilities of the life of a 
simple householder. He chose the life of 
a priest in that great temple across the 
Ganges, the Temple of Dakshineswar, so 
becomingly a munificent gift of a great 
woman of Bengal. There he lived the life 
of the true servant of God. His message 
is that the common denominator of our 
social and national need is the human need 
for God and the life of the spirit, which 
alone can become the permanent basis for 
enduring equality, the aim and the end 
of all democracy. 
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I would conclude this humble tribute 
to the great master by borrowing the 
words of Rabindranath Tagore about 
Sri Ramakrishna: 


Bahu sádhaker bahu ѕайһапага dbara 
Dheyàne tomara milita hayeche tara 

Tomara jibane asimera lila phote 
Nutana tirtha rupa nila a jagate 

Desabidese pranama ànila bani 
Sethyaya ашата pranati dilam ani. 


Diverse courses of worship 

From varied sp-ings of fulfilment 
Have mingled ir. your meditation 

To manifold revelation of the joy of 

the Infinite ; 

Have given form to a shrine 

Of unity in your life 
Where from far and near 

Arrive salutaticn; 
To which I join mine own. 


There are pearls in the deep sea, but you must hazard all perils to get 
them. If you fail to get at them by a single dive, do not conclude that the 
sea is without them. Dive again and again, and you are smre to be rewarded 
in the end. So also in the quest for the Lord. If your frst attempt to see 


Him proves fruitles, do not lose heart. 


are sure to realize Him at last. 


Persevere in the attempt, and you 


You cannot get rid of work, because Nature will lead you on to it. 

Work is a means, if done unattached: but the end of life is to see God. 
Let me repeat that the means should not be confounded with the end—that 
the first stage on a road should not be taken for the goal. No, do not regard 
work as the be-all and the end-all, ideal of human existen=. 


Sri Ramakrishna 
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HE State is the most integrated of all 
organizations. In other organiza- 
tions, such as a village community, 
or a religious sect, there is a very small 
group of people, bound by certain exclu- 
sive ties. A party excludes non-parties ; 
Brahmanas exclude non-Bramanas; Ben- 
galis exclude non-Bengalis. Therefore, 
thought in terms of a small grou> is not 
really integrating the universe of response. 
The State is a global organization of a per- 
sonality formation that is responsive to 
every aspect of the entire citizen group of 
the country. If the State is not formed in 
that sense, but fissiparous tendencies, like 
castes, communities, languages, ard prov- 
inces, are introduced, then. we are not 
thinking in terms of the State. There- 
fore, an integral vision is necessary of the 
total personality, of the various types of 
the people's capacity, of the various types 
of activity into which they can and must 
enter to ensure the continuance, expan- 
sion, and prosperity of the nation as a 
whole. No small nation, or group, has 
any chance of survival in these times. 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Norway are 
surviving because of the sufferance of their 
big neighbours, who are afraid to face 
international complications by violating 
the sanctity of their boundaries. 
М India is a unit physically, but divided 
mentally, if the people are jealous of one 


another, there is small hope for the State. 
Without integration and cohesion, no 
State can survive. ‘Today, when a cloud, 
which looks no bigger than a man’s hand, 
may gather volume very quickly, the 
people should know that their freedom to 
live in their own way is at stake, unless 
they know how to face the menace through 
united action. When danger threatened 
Rome, the patricians and tne plebeians 
sank their differences and fought as one 
man. ‘Today, when the world is divided 
into rival groups, when different ideol- 
ogies are being supported and propagated, 
when people in the same State are not 
following the same idea, we are clearly 
near a volcano that is about to erupt. 


DEFENCE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Without unity of purpose, fellow-feel- 
ing, broad-mindedness, toleration, and 
breadth of vision, no State can survive, 
much less the infant State of India. We 
do not have that universal age-long tradi- 
tion of fighting, which is the heritage of 
many other nations; we have not been 
brought up in the tradition of violence, 
fifth column activity, fanaticism, and 
greed, on which rapacious and aggressive 


nations have thrived elsewhere. Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Brahmanism, all have 
supported that one great principle, 


ahimsa, which is the mulamantra, the 
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bijamantra, of India down the ages. War- 
like nations are not made of that stuff. 
The history of Rome tells us that the 
temple of Janus was closed only twice or 
three times, because Rome was almost 
always at war. We do not have that kind 
of brutality, or war-mongering, as a herit- 
age. We do not build armament factories, 
or electric installations, in rock excava- 
tions under the ground, as some European 
nations do, in expectatiou of enemy bomb- 
ing. We build caves to practise religion 
and create artistic beauty. 

It is with no pleasure that we cultivate 
a spirit other than of India, and incur 
heavy military expenditure, to guard our 
independence, and to preserve our legiti- 
mate rights. If other nations had been as 
peaceloving as we are, and had agreed 
with us that all political troubles should 
be settled by peaceful negotiation, the 
history of the world would have been 
different. Unfortunately, no big nation is 
thinking in terms of peace, or, at most, 
of defensive war against intruders. Much 
as we detest quarrel and fight, we cannot 
survive unless we remain strong but we are 
handicapped by a very strong pacific tradi- 
tion. Cromwell said: * Таке the name of 
God but keep your powder dry' Might is 
necessary to preserve the ideals we cherish, 
and statecraft has sometimes to follow a 
line somewhat different from the method 
of international amity. We have to keep 
our enemies at bay; we have to safeguard 
our independence, we have to take steps to 
neutralize all possible sources of danger. 
These are primary political obligations 
Nietzsche says that no nation would ever 
survive if every mother thought that her 
son must be safe at all costs. 

In our country, we have the tradition 
of martyrs, who should not be forgotten, 
because independence would have been im- 
posstble if those innumerable young men 
of the recent past had not fought for 
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India and given :heir lives for their 
country. We should not think that 
fighting is somebody else’s business, and 
not ours. It is not suggested that we 
should be aggressive, but we can learn 
discipline in the army to a greater extent 
than elsewhere. A: a nation, we have 
been slovenly in the past. We must learn 
punctuality, regularity, orderliness, dis- 
cipline, and obedience to law. Without 
discipline an army can never win. Even 
when it is compeled to retreat, it re- 
treats in an orderly way. When some 
danger still threatens us from outside, 
when we have so many internal dangers, 
so many quarrels among ourselves, we 
have to keep our heads cool. Otherwise, 
we can never be a disciplined nation. 
We must sink our petty jealousies and 
differences ; otherwise our nation can never 
be great Therefore, if the State has the 
political obligation of defending its fron- 
tiers, of maintaining its integrity, of keep- 
ing undesirable people in check, that is an 
obligation which we have to fulfil. Our 
young men can zssume any of these duties, 
and can equip themselves with all the 
knowledge necessary to fight political 
battles later — Wiscom of mind and 
equanimity of soul zre necessary in the 
face of danger; they alone can make a 
small nation great, a new nation safe. 

Conflicting groups of people are trying 
to induce India to join their particular 
camps, but, fortunately. India has the 
tradition of ahimsi, of peace, without 
which a new nation can never grow in 
stature, That las zained for us interna- 
tional prestige. 

Furthermore, :һсге is a great advantage 
in balance of power, or armed neutrality. 
Today, there is armed neutrality between 
the two power blocs Small nations are 
wondering whether cr not to jump over 
to one side or the other We have been 
wise in not allowing ourselves to be 
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coaxed or cajoled into joining any partic- 
ular goup. We are conserving political 
strength thereby; we are practising a kind 
of political brahmacarya. Political inde- 
pendence, however, is costly, because it 
involves a heavy, almost crushing, burden 
of expenditure on defence. 


ECONOMIC AND OTHER KEY PROBLEMS 


The economic problem of the country, 
therefore, is very important. Fortunately, 
India is a sub-continent and is rich in 
resources. We have minerals of many 
kinds that are useful in both peace and 
in war. We must remember that we may 
find ourselves at war suddenly in spite 
of our best efforts. If a nation does not 
become self-sufficient, its industry із 
doomed and its existence is at stake. In 
war-time, consumer goods are not easy to 
buy ; all the luxuries and even the neces- 
sities of life are so costly that few can 
afford them. We may have to import 
food, although we are a great agricultural 
country, and the control of foodstuffs in 
some form or other has to continue, even 
when we attain self-sufficiency in food, so 
long as profiteers are abroad. Our control 
of foodstuffs and other commodities, and 
the tariff on imports are wise steps. Whe- 
ther or not the State should keep the 
growth of population in check is a differ- 
ent problem. 

India is mainly an agricultural coun- 
try, and its prosperity still depends 
mainly on its raw materials. Therefore, 
we require an integrated policy of devel- 
oping the land. The Five-Year Plan is 
mainly agricultural in outline, and the 
criticism against it is that it has over- 
looked industries, that it is concerned 
mainly with the damming of rivers and 
irrigation projects. This defect is being 
remedied in the second Five-Year Plan. 
To make funds available to the Govern- 
ment almost every day, appeals are pub- 
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lished in the newspapers for contributions 
to some charitable fund, or for subscrip- 
tions to some National Savings scheme. 
We have big rivers which could have 
been utilized long ago, if the British Gov- 
ernment had been interested in making 
India self-sufficient. But. today, as mas- 
ters in our own household, we are deter- 
mined to tame the rivers. They can be 
harnessed for producing electricity and 
improving agriculture, and all over the 
country we are rapidly doing so. There 
are different projects, like the Damodar 
Valley, the Bhakra Nangal, and the 
Pykara, and probably after a few years, 
we shall utilize all the waters of the land 
better. The Kosi, the Teesta, and the 
Brahmaputra are causing disastrous floods 
almost every year. To train these tur- 
bulent rivers, heavy expenditure is neces- 
sary. 

We have a forceful Prime Minister, and 
resourceful Chief Ministers in States, and 
industries can be expanded. Women are 
being requested to sell their jewellery and 
to invest. Capitalists, who have so long 
cheated the Government of a large amount 
of income-tax, are now disgorging a part 
of their dues, or are thinking of endowing 
charitable and educational institutions. 
Zemindars are being dispossessed of thcir 
lands. Capitalists are not to be permitted 
to bequeath their property without en- 
riching the State. These masures will help 
to stabilize the country's economy. We 
should not be financially or morally ob- 
ligated to any nation. If other nations 
want to help India, they must do so un- 
conditionally. We wish to develop our 
resources so that we may become self- 
sufficient. 

Another vexatious problem is provin- 
cial jealousy. Bengal wants all offices in 
Calcutta to be manned by Bengalis. 
Bihar wants Bengalis to go back to Bengal, 
or alternatively, to remain content with 
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inferior posts in Bihar. In Calcutta, 
Bengalis are losing on all fronts—office, 
labour, trade, and industry. I am told 
that it is very difficult to keep a Bengali 
clerk in his office after 4 p.m., when an 
important football match is due, or to 
detain him for urgent work beyond office 
hours. Owing to the trouble between 
Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas in south- 
ern India, the commercial offices in Cal- 
cutta are now being invaded by the pains- 
taking, obliging, intelligent, and efficient 
clerks from southern India, whom even 
the numerous needy refugees from Pakis- 
tan cannot hope to displace. A ban on 
people from other States does not solve 
the problem, unless we remove our own 
weaknesses in body and mind. 

Our language problem is equally com- 
plex I do not think that Hindi will 
ever oust other languages, despite the 
patronage of the Centre. The manner of 
its propagation by the Hindi-speaking 
people has already antagonized a large 
section both in northern India and in 
southern India. But a national language 
cannot be ignored, and in the race for 
employment those who learn it first will 
have an obvious advantage. Prudence, if 
not patriotism, should dictate its graceful 
acceptance. 

Next to unemployment, we have to 
think of the serious educational problem. 
Hundreds are at present unable to study 
higher, because there is no room for them. 
Schools and colleges have shifts like fac- 
tories, despite which all students cannot 
be admitted. In scientific institutions, 
instruction is given to only a few. A 
large number of students pass the I.Sc. 
and the B.Sc. examinations, but cannot 
be admitted for physics, chemistry, or any 
other science subject, or courses like medi- 
cine, and engineering. Some 600 students 
applied to take pure mathematics for their 


M.A. degree in Calcutta, and 500 had. 
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to be turned away! Even mathematics 
is no longer the last refuge of those who 
pass the B.Sc. Examination and cannot 
take a remunerative course of study in- 
volving laboratory work. 

There are not only semi-educated, but 
educated men also for whom adequate 
training facilities and avenues of employ- 
ment are not avaiable. Furthermore, 
refugees forcibly occupy other people's 
lands and houses, and claim the right to 
any land that is vacant or lying fallow. 
The Government is tackling the rehabili- 
tation problem with courage. Neverthe- 
less. refugees are badly housed; and their 
daughters, sometimes, are driven to dis- 
honourable ways. As Dr. J. C. Ghosh, 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, 
says, the educated middle-class is being 
gradually liquidated. This is a new prob- 
lem. It is the educated class who ad- 
vance the cause of culture in every land 
Should we have only businessmen and 
capitalists, and eliminate educationists, 
artists, preachers, and writers? The State 
is now becoming alive to the possibility 
of these sattvika people going out of 
existence for lack of support. The State 
has to find new fields of employment for 
the intellectual class quickly This may 
be solved partly by evolving industries. 

Fortunately, the Government is turn- 
ing its attention increasingly to the indus- 
trial side of national planning. New fac- 
tories are to be opened by means of new 
concessions, and new efforts are to be 
made to settle refugees in business. The 
Government has now embarked upon a 
policy of decentralizing industries. Insti- 
tutions and industries are being set up 
in different parts of the country, so that 
people of different areas can specialize in 
certain lines and can find employment 
near their home. To prevent overcrowd- 
ing in large cities, new townships are 
being built and quicker transport is being 
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arranged, so that contact with centres of 
employment may not be lost. When elec- 
trical power becomes available in these 


satellite towns, they will develop cottage © 


industries, and foster co-operative societies 
for the supply of raw materials, and for 
the sale of finished products surplus in 
that area, The real problem is to find 
employment for those who are unable, or 
unwilling, to enter a scientific or busi- 
ness line, but wish to be engaged in intel- 
lectual work. We may train people to 
think differently through a system of 
basic education in the earlier stages, but 
that will take a long time, and the prob- 
lem of rehabilitating the present gen- 
eration with proficiency in the humanities 
cannot be postponed, or shelved. Our 
main problem is to find a way of employ- 
ing the struggling middle-class, which at 
one time provided the leaders of thought 
when industry was young. 

The spread of democratic ideas has 
brought new problems to the fore. 
Plato voted against democracy, reserving 
the right to rule for the best equipped 
in intelligence and character. Aristo- 
phanes ridiculed the idea of equal fran- 
chise for all by depicting a procession 
of animals and men to the polling booth 
to cast their votes, and, thereby, choose 
their rulers. As all men are not equally 
intelligent or well informed, by the exer- 
cise of their voting rights the ignorant 
and the dull, the uneducated and the un- 
sophisticated may outvote those that have 
the best right to guide the destiny of the 
State. The demagogue, the fanatic, the 
reactionary, the backward, the impression- 
able, and the emotionally unstable may 
combine their forces to wreck the democ- 
racy of the intellectual and the politically 
mature. At one time the slogan was, 
“Make the world safe for democracy’. 
Today, the slogan is, ‘Make democracy 
safe for the world’. We do not want the 
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democracy that means the rule of the mob, 
the rule of the uneducated, the impul- 
sive, the needy, and the vengeful. We 
have to educate our masters by diffusing 
knowledge and by raising their level of 
culture, expanding their vision, and rid- 
ding them of envy, ignorance, and super- 
stition ; and we have to invest them with 
a sense of dignity by removing the galling 
distriminations of social standing through 
social contact, disinterested service, and 
constant encouragement. We cannot com 
bat Communism by liquidating our 
zemindars. After this land has been 
divided, and each of us gets, say, a hun- 
dred bighas of land, how long will that 
unit of hundred bighas last, with our 
present law of succession? When we gct 
small plots which cannot be cultivated 
with profit, we will have to think in terms 
of units that will produce food for the 
largest majority at the minimum cost. 
Collective farming is almost in the offing 
when fragmentation of holdings begins 
What the Soviet Union has done as a 
matter of plan will be introduced in other 
countries as a matter of necessity. 


ART AND RELIGION 


If zemindary is abolished in the same 
way as the princely order, our artists, 
musicians, and dancers will have a black 
future, because the zemindars and the 
princes were their patrons. The State will 
have to undertake that obligation hence- 
forth, because to maintain art is to main- 
tain whatever is ennobling in life. The 
State will have to think in terms of the 
finer sides of human life, for, otherwise, 
while the body is nourished, the soul will 
be famished. Factories, with their ugly 
chimneys piercing the blue sky, have never 
been associated with the cultivation of 
beauty. 

Art has to help industry to conceal its 
ugliness. Factories must be modern; 
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workers’ quarters must be clean and com- 
fortable ; there must be well laid out 
gardens and parks, interspersed with 
roads that please the eye and counteract 
the sordidness of industrial life. There- 
fore, the planning of cities and industries 
has to be thought out by the State. Man's 
mind grows callous through habitual re- 
action to its ugly surroundings. Let us 
beware of equating the worker with*the 
machine. In order to fight for economic 
stability and material progress, we must 
not lose sight of the finer side of nature, 
so that the great things of the world 
might not perish. Today, India is re- 
spected all over the world, for its cultural 
heritage and because its international con- 
tacts have been motivated by its spiritual 
ideals, its mediation in international dis- 
putes has been eagerly sought. 

The Constitution provides for the 
establishment of a secular State, and not 
for secularism in individual and social 
life. A secular State does not mean an 
irreligious State; only religion is not 
thought of as a State function, as in many 
other countries of the world. At one 
time, it was believed that the State should 
maintain the Church. The various reli- 
gious establishments have now to be main- 
tained by the people who believe in them. 
If religion is to exist, it does not matter 
what religion is professed. A secular 
State gives every man a chance of rising, 
not because of his caste, or of his religion, 
but because of his personal ability. In a 
secular State, there is no anti-religious or 
anti-God campaign, as was favoured at 
one time in the Soviet Union. The 
acceptance of a new faith is not taboo, 
but people who spread disaffection against 
the State in the guise of religion will have 


to be effectively curbed. Ignorance, 
poverty, and superstition will not be 
allowed to be exploited, and mission 


houses and schools will not be allowed to 
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be used as centres of propaganda to foment 
trouble by driving a wedge between new 
converts and their fcrmer social and com- 
munal comrades. We want religion to be 
strengthened: we want a Hindu to be a 
better Hindu, a Muslim to be a better 
Muslim, a Christian to be a better Chris- 
tian. We do not wish to stop anybody 
from changing his religion, but we shall 
have to see thzt people are not misguided 
through ignorznce of their own spiritual 
heritage and converted into a way of life 
to which they are zozally strangers. At the 
same time, if I as a Hindu believe in 
Hinduism, anc profess its cardinal prin- 
ciples, it is my bounden duty to see that 
my religious principles are broadcast for 
the benefit of those who have ears to hear. 
Subject to the condition that public peace 
and national safety is protected, the State 
has the positive obligation of fostering 
spirituality, fellow-feeling, social under- 
standing, and :nternational goodwill ; and 
any religion that helps the State in this 
direction is welcome to augment the 
spiritual resources of the country, by 
liquidating ignorance, superstition, social 
bickering, and. communal tension. 


CITIZEN'S OBLIGATIONS 


As the State bas an obligation, so has 
the citizen to the community. Every man 
has the duty io ste that the good things 
that he possesses are shared by all. Things 
of the spirit аге not fully enjoyed unless 
they are shared—that is the basis of 
missionary zea.; cf social belief, custom 
and tradition; o2 music, song, dance, 
pageant, and procession. The more gross 
a thing is, the less sharable it becomes, 
and the more consumable it becomes 
through individual enjoyment In India, 
we have made great discoveries in the 
spiritual realm, and the lives of many 
have improved through knowledge of 
them. But the needs of the body cannot 
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be so easily met. Material possession must 
be shared. The State steps in to realize 
from the rich such taxes as would enable 
it to keep the toilers and the destitute 
alive. The less spontaneous and active is 
private charity, the greater is the necessity 
of State interference and exaction. Capi- 
talists and labourers. landlords and ten- 
ants, employers and employees have con- 
flicting interests in the enjoyment of mate- 
rial goods. It is the duty of the State to 
encourage initiative, but not at the cost 
of human dignity and happiness. Again, 
the socially under-privileged have to be 
protected and advanced in social and 
material stature. Hence the need of ex- 
tending State aid to the depressed classes 
and tribal people, to women and also to 
children. Social legislation finds its justi- 
fication here. The rights of women are 
being expanded.in every direction. 
The only legitimate complaint is that 
the secular State of India is concentrating 
its attacks on the Hindu social system 
alone and leaving Muslims untouched. 
It is time to recall past history, and pre- 
vent the possibility of unequal growth of 
population in the two communities, if 
' future trouble is to be avoided. А judi- 
cious distribution of provincial boundaries 
and the formation of linguistic areas, 
again, will lessen inter-provincial tension 
in the long run. A festering wound is 
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best treated surgically, even though it 
causes temporary pain, when it does not 
show signs of spontaneous healing after a 
considerable lapse of time. 

When we think of India's economic and 
health programme, of its political and 
international programme, of its social and 
educational programme, and the heavy 
odds against which our newly indepen- 
dent country had to fight at its birth, we 
should be ungrateful if we did not pay 
our due meed of praise to the worried and 
overworked leaders who guided the ship 
of State through the dark and dangerous 
tides of disruption. Freedom for all, and 
opportunity to follow a chosen trade, and 
to increase the stature of personality are 
great achievements of which we are proud. 
If any one believes that his primary 
allegiance is to a country and community 
other than this, he has no right to live 
here as an Indian national. The drones, 
the shirkers, the detractors, and destroy- 
ers of the country’s peace and progress 
alone refuse to put their shoulders to the 
wheel of national progress. All are wel- 
come to spread their ideologies, so long 
as they think in terms of this country. 

Let us identify ourselves with our 
leaders and say that the State is ourselves. 
Louis XIV once said, ‘I am the State’. 
We can change that pronouncement and 
say, ‘We are the State’. 


The Dimensions of Experience 
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with the work of UNESCO. As it was not possible for 
Professor Schneider to give this lecture, it was read on 


his behalf and discussed. 


Metaphor is essential to common speech 
and is inevitable occasionally in philo- 
sophical analysis. It may be possible to 
express what I have to say without the 
use of common metaphors, but I have 
been unable to free my thoughts from the 
kind of dimensional diagram used in ele- 
mentary mathematics and the dimensional 
metaphors that we use continually and 
unreflectively in our ordinary language 
about experience. So, let me explore 
briefly three dimensions or axes of experi- 
ence: forward and backward, up and 
down, surface and depth. By thinking 
of experiences as taking place along these 
three axes, we avoid the error of thinking 
that the various ‘kinds’ of experience are 
really separable. 

Let us first, in thoroughly conventional 
manner, imagine ourselves ‘progressing ' 
from left to right, or west to east, and let 
us call this the horizontal axis of experi- 
ence. ‘Making progress’ or ‘going for- 
ward’ is obviously a metaphorical expres- 
sion, as we usually think of it, for we do 
not have in mind literally stepping ahead 
or backward. Going ‘forward’ means 
going towards a goal, and goals are not 


literally located anywhere on the horizon, 
or, for that matter in space. In a vague 
way goals are located in the future, but 
only because all action is ‘ headed ' toward 
the future. But not all action is progres- 
sive. To go forward one must go towards 
a particular kind of füture experience. 
This language of progress, this habit of 
looking forward seems to me to be the 
essential Janguage of morality. I am not 
here postulating any universal movement ' 
of progress toward an absolute goal, nor 
am I suggesting that going forward is 
subject to linear measurement. Our west- 
east, leftright line or arrow is merely a 
metaphor. But it is a useful metaphor ; 
it suggests continuity of conduct towards 
an objective. It symbolizes a definable 
direction, and failure to move in that 
direction is equivalerit to regression, going 
backwards, experiencing moral frustration. 
It is difficult, at least for me, to divorce 
moral experience from this metaphor of 
going forwards or backwards. 

Now let us turn to the second axis—up 
and down. This is vertical to the moral 
axis; for want of a better term, let me 
call it the axis of spiritual experience. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


To live ‘under’ God, to be guided from 
above, by 'superior' powers, to aspire 
upward, to look up—this common reli- 
gious language is so inevitable and con- 


venient that many persons fail to appre- ; 


ciate its metaphorical character. 'On 
high’ means heavenly to them and 
heavenly is somewhere near the stars. 
Only a little reflection is needed, however, 
to make clear to us that this language of 
aspiration is thoroughly figurative. 

I believe that the chief reasons for 
placing this axis vertical to the moral axis 
are two. In the first place, the emotional 
component is stronger: elation, exalta- 
tion, depression, being 'down and out', 
these terms for the ups and downs of life 
are convenient ways of expressing ‘ posi- 
tive’ and ‘negative’ emotional tone. 
But note that these terms, ‘ positive’ and 
‘negative’, too, are associated with the 
vertical axis; they signify moods, rather 
than ‘moral states’ or stages. Secondly, 
the spiritual directions of ‘up’ and 
‘down’ are less definable than the moral 


directions of forward and backward. 


When we look up to God, we do not have 
our gaze directed to a definite point ; it is 
not like ‘hitching our wagon to a star’. 
The highness of God is descriptive not so 
much of His location as of His distance. 
He is the unattainable, who hides His 
face, or transcends the understanding. 
The mystic’s ‘ladder’ to God, though it 
may have steps, is less a continuous prog- 
ress than is normal secular progress. 
There are sudden risings and fallings, 
depths of despair or ineffable heights. In 
other words, we must designate this 
Spiritual axis not by a vertical line, but by 
a general, vague region or area. 

- ‘Taking these two axes together as being 
two dimensions in which we live con- 
stantly, but two types of experience which 
are-distinct in essence, operation, and aim, 
we can picture the net effect or compound 
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resultant of living in these two dimensions 
by imagining that in actual life we seldom 
go straight forward or straight upward, 
straight back or down, we 'incline' or 
‘decline’. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to describe just how the moral and the 
spiritual careers of a soul interpenetrate, 
for the categories of each dimension are 
very different. And we are apt to court 
comfusion if we try to mix the two in our 
concrete analyses. But we can see the net 
effect of living two-dimensionally |! We 
go north-east or south-west, or, as is some- 
times the case, north-west or south-east. 
That is to say, normally we observe that 
the moral and religious lives support each 
other ; we go up as we go forward, or we 
go down as we go backward. But there 
are many historic and daily examples of 
the opposite : spiritual exaltation may 
be combined with moral regression and 
progress with depression. The soul in 
the south-west section is in danger of 
hopelessness or ‘hell’. In the south-east 
sector we find the ‘proud’, who are too 
complacent in their progress to maintain 
spiritual stature. And in the north-west 
we will find the ‘saints’ who think they 
have ascended beyond good and evil. All 
this is, of course, an over-simplification of 
experience. І present the two-dimensional 
diagram merely- to enforce my main point, 
that these two axes can be distinguished 
and may operate independently of each 
other. 

I must, however, introduce a third axis 
which makes a single, geometrical analogy 
impossible : surface and depth or outer 
and inner. It may be that these are two 
axes rather than one, but for our present 
purpose we can regard them as one. Men 
may live on the surface, superficiallv, 
aware only of what is outward ; or they 
may have a depth, profundity of experi- 
ence, which gives to their lives a rich 
innernes. I am here not thinking of 
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“extraverts’ and  'introverts', І am 
thinking of what seems to me to be the 
aesthetic, analytic, sensitive, fne aspect of 
experience. Аз the life of appreciation 
and refined discrimination grows, experi- 
ence grows along a distant axis. A 
professional artist may cultivate only this 
axis, but such a one-dimebsional absorp- 
tion in aesthetic experience is more apt to 
create fanatics or monomaniacs than true 
artists. In any case, we need hardly 
belabour the obvious fact that this dimen- 
sion is readily distinguishable from the 
other two, and that its independent opera- 
tion adds greatly to the complexity of 
personality and to the problems of person- 
ality-structure. : 


Since my aim in this brief exposition 
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is merely to point out the significance of 
these basic me:aphors and dimensions for 
the analysis of human experience, I 
should stop here. But if I were inclined 
to preach, I ought to add, no doubt, that 
any adequate, complete, philosophic ex- 
perience must do justice to all three 
dimensions. А philosopher must be, if 
not 'wellrourded , at least triune. He 
must be able t> analyse each dimension in 
its own term: and yet keep them all 
related to the essential unity of a person. 
To be three-ir-one is not only significant 
for the divine life, it is also the chief 
virtue of the philosopher. For the love 
of wisdom is more than a passion, it 
involves compassion ; and it is more than 
foresight, since it needs insight and a 
constant regarl upward. 


‘The analytic unity of self-consciousness presupposes a synthetic unity of 


the manifold ’. 


‘A judgement is nothing but the manner in which given modes of know- 
ledge are brought to the objective unity o£ appercepticn '. 


Immanuel Kant 


Hindu Sociology and Modern Ideologies 


P. R. SRINIVAS 


Formerly Editor of the Indian Finance, Calcutta, Sri P. R. 
Srinivas has for many years given his sympathy and 
support to the werk of the Institute and has lectured 
on several occasions. This article is the text of his 
lecture given at the Institute in July, r952. 


Hindu society has endured for many 
millennia seems to weigh very little 
with us today. Our attitude to it is deter- 
mined not only by its defects, but also 
by the tenets of foreign creeds and cults. 
Without looking for the sociological in- 
sight which lies behind its structure, we 
are quick to conclude that it was the 
result of ignorance and inertia on the part 
of the masses, and diabolical selfishness on 
the part of the upper classes. To recog- 
nize that very muoh more than this may 
have lain behind it, is not, of course, to 
concede its superiority over other kinds 
of social structures. Nevertheless, since 
modern social ideologies appear to think- 
ing men to be incompatible and full of 
grave deficiencies, it may help us to find 
out if there is a grain of gold in the social 
system of other times, some glimpse of a 
truth which, because it belongs to all ages 
and climes, can help us to reconstruct our 
social thought on a more permanent basis. 
In the recent past the doctrines of 
European liberalism held for the older 
generations in India the same kind of 
attraction that socialist and communist 
doctrines have for younger generation 
today. There was, however, this differ- 
ence. While today the average young 
man looks upon the socialist or communist 
creed as something which belongs to him 


"Ts fact that the social structure of 


as much as to a Russian or a western 
European, in the old days the educated 
Indian found in his fondness for western 
political thought a confession of the in- 
feriority of Indian or Hindu thought in 
this particular respect, if not in any other. 
He found, in the dootrines of democracy 
in politics or laissez faire in economics, 
evidence of the European's breadth of 
outlook and sympathy for the common 
man. Whereas there was a long history 
of social thought in the West, in India 
there was no easily recognizable body of 
social and political thought. Whether 
because of this, or because the masses 
suffered from  penpetual ignorance or 
inertia, Indian history is singularly free 
from those large social and political move- 
ments which, in other countries, are in 
part the result and in part the cause of 
the development of social and political 
thought. The educated Indian in the 
old days had, therefore, either to succumb 
to a creeping sense of national inferiority 
or to seek escape in the unctuous thought 
that ours is a spiritual civilization in con- 
trast to the western which is material. 
That escape was often fully availed of 
but not without an uncomfortable feeling 
that Indian history is, indeed, internally 
poor. Whatever we may claim to our 
credit in other spheres, there would always 
seem to have been what has been described 
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as the pathetic contentment of the 
masses, There is no record of a popular 
movement of any kind; no upheaval among 
men in the mass, no changes in social or 
political structure suoh as lend themselves 
to scientific study or interpretatin. This 
fact, which can be exaggerated or under- 
rated according to one's own individual 
bias, cannot by any means be denied. 
And when one tries to interpret it without 
delving into the foundations of Hindu 
thought and ideals, one has to attribute 
it either to the ignorance and inertia of 
the masses or to the selfish ounning of the 
upper classes. Our foreign rulers relied 
mainly on the former, while our own poli- 
ticians take the latter view. Hence it is 
that India today has to accept the whole 
body of western social and political 
thought; and if we are perplexed, it is 
because that body seems at present to be 
two-faced. 


THE CONTRAST IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The history of western Europe is a 
history of the doings of peoples, of 
achievements in various spheres of national 
life mingling together in a grand orchestra 
of social progress. There is also a develop- 
ment of European polity, which was help- 
ed forward by the writings of successive 
generations of thinkers, from Plato to 
Lenin. There is no means of deciding 
how far the richness or poverty of a 
people’s history is due to the ingrained 
racial characteristics of the people con- 
cerned and how far to the stimulus of the 
ideas which were given currency by the 
leading political thinkers. 

Assuming a close link between the two, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the fre- 
quent and violent shifts in European 
social thought can themselves explain to a 
very considerable extent the revolutions 
and the vast social upheavals with which 
European history is replete. Both in the 
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political and economic spheres, European 
thought has always shown a tendency to 
shift from one extreme to another. Even 
between Greece and Rome one sees a con- 
trast which, in the longer perspective of 
European history as a whole, may be deem- 
ed to exemplify this tendency. To this 
day, Europe has made much of the anti- 
thesis between freedom and organization, 
which began with the two different ideals 
which actuated Greece and Rome. The 
tendency is seen not only as between one 
age and another, but also within the small 
scope of each revolution, when the excesses 
of revolutionary zeal are followed by the 
establishment of a dictatorship in some 
form or other. Broadly speaking, the oscil- 
lation between dictatorship and democracy 
in politics and ‘the vacillation between 
laissez faire and socizlist planning may be 
said to sum up the essence of the various 
stages of developmert of European social 
thought. And it is only to be expected 
that on the vita. question of the 
relation between the individual and the 
State or society, tae actual trend of 
opinion at any one time is determined in 
the main by the social wrongs flowing 
from adherance to the views that are domi- 
nant in the governance of the country. 

When a policy of laissez faire has been 
followed long enough to create and lay 
bare the social evils which it entails, then 
the pitch is made ready for a good innings 
by the rival school of political and econom- 
ic thought. Doubtless the same thing 
could be said if socialist policies had had 
a long enough run to reveal the extent 
to which they must oppress the indi- 
vidual. This would open the eyes of social 
thinkers to the inevitable defects of 
socialism, and would goad thinkers and 
the masses to work for a change. 

Few indeed are tke European thinkers 
who refuse to acquiesce in the excesses of 
either side and insist on seeing the ele- 
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ments of good and evil in both. Men like 
Lord Russell land themselves in a kind 
of social agnosticism which thoughful men 
appreciate, no doubt, but which the ordi- 
пагу man finds extremely perplexing. It 
is no help to have modern European 
history presented to us under the antithe- 
tical tile of freedom and organization. 
For where no useful synthesis is available, 
men must turn to both in alternation, sub- 
jecting society to the evils, and possibly thé 
exalting exhilaration of frequent popular 
revolutions. 


THE TWOFOLD CHARACTER OF MAN 


I have dwelt at length on this aspect of 
European history only because it is so 
closely relevant and so highly important 
to our purpose. For I believe that the 
internal richness of European history is 
due to the lop-sidedness of European poli- 
tical thought to the same extent that the 
so-called poverty of Indian history is due 
to the comprehensiveness of the social 
thought that lay behind the design and 


structure of ancient Hindu society. The | 


unresolved antithesis of freedom and 
organization, which lies at the root of the 
proneness of European nations to revolu- 
tionary social changes, arises from the 
failure to apprehend not merely the true 
relations of the individual to society, but 
also the nature of the individual. In con- 
sidering the question of the relation of the 
individual to the State, if we begin at the 
root of the problem, we shall recognize 
that biologically, or rather, zoologically, 
man is one of the many gregarious mam- 
mals. ‘Then, to defend our self-esteem we 
look for a difference between man and 
other gregarious mammals. Darwinian 
evolution is poor comfort, for we are indis- 
tinguishable from the other mammals! 
In the gayairt, however, the distinction 
between man and other animals is em- 
phasized when we say, 'Let our under- 
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standing (dhih) be inspired’. There is 
warrant for assuming that man alone has 
been endowed with dhih, the capacity to 
reason and the urge to follow up the 
suggestions and the dictates of reason. 
Now dhih may be understood in different 
ways. 'The Vedantin would regard it as 
the Brahman within, which the individual 
should bring to light ; but the westerner 
wduld emphasize its rational rather than 
its spiritual aspect. He would be content 
with saying that, unlike the beasts in the 
forest, man cannot live by bread alone. 


But however this distinctive quality is 
interpreted, what is certain is that it is the 
quality of individuality—the disparateness 
of each individual in some way or other 
from every other individual of the species. 
Thus if man is a social animal, he is also 
an individual being. I dowbt if there is 
a gregarious species of which the same 
thing may be said. If we regard the 
quality of dhih from a sociological point 
of view, we shall see it as something which 
suggests that man would be extremely un- 
happy # he were thought of and dealt with 
all the time as a member of a group and 
not as one who, in some context or at 
some stage of his life, is entitled to consider 
himself as more important to himself than 
all the rest of the world. So man alone in 
God’s creation is at once a social animal 
and an individual being The common 
man may at times forget the one to the 
exclusion of the other, but the twofold 
character can never be denied for long 
No sociological study of history will be 
valid if it puts the emphasis on either the 
social or the individual aspect of man. 
Individualism and socialism are both 
wrong to the extent that each overlooks 
the truths of the other. There cannot be 
correct sociology unless it is balanced by 
another body of scientific thought which 
we may call ' individuology ', and unless a 
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synthesis of these antithetical studies is 
effected. 


THE ANCIENT HINDU SYNTHESIS 


I believe that the ancient Hindus were 
alone in the clear perception of this truth. 
They saw man not only as a social being 
or an individual, but as a marvellous com- 
bination of both. They went beyond the 
modern western contention that man tan 
realize himself only in and through society. 
They envisaged the individual phase of 
the social being that is man, and made 
allowances for the differences in the ability 
of the individual to realize himself, pro- 
viding for the highest and the lowest. 

Their view of man as being both a social 
animal and an individual, and their under- 
standing of the relative value of these two 
aspects, gave them a fair idea of the per- 
manent values of individual and social 
life—social stability, economic security, 
individual freedom, and freedom of self- 
expression in work. The factors and 
forces that tend to make for individual 
discontent and social unrest were sought 
to be counteracted by a social structure in 
which security, stability, and individual 
freedom would be obvious practical 
advantages, keenly felt in daily life. 

The class structure of Hindu society was 
the result of the clear perception of two 
simple facts: firstly, that man is both a 
social animal and a fundamentally indi- 
vidual and spiritual being; secondly, that 
so long as the social structure and the 
pattern of life in society give more or less 
equal attention to these two aspects, there 
need be no fear of convulsive changes. 
This condition can be satisfied only when 
the social organization and its actual day 
to day working rest on a healthy compro- 
mise between the inequality which is in- 
dispensable for any effective organization 
and the craving for equality which the 
common man cannot overcome. 


“contract. 
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Western Europe has been groping for 
centuries for this kind of compromise 
between equality and inequality, two 
opposed principles of equal validity in 
social life. When the feudal system hurt 
the pride, and, even more, the pockets of 
the mercantile classes, modern democracy 
and the sovereign Staze were born. It was 
loudly proclaimed that the essence of 
civilization was the change from status to 
The emptness of the freedom 
to contract for one's station in life gave 
rise to socialism and communism. The 
dictator who cures unemployment tacks on 
to employment a bitter price-label. The 
wheel has turned fully round. In ancient 
India, the problem of securing effective- 
ness of organization without subjecting the 
social structure to inequalities that give 
rise to class conflict was solved, not by 
denying the conflict between organization 
and equality, or by asserting that one or 
the other would be Cispensed with, or by 
taking them in turns, but by devising a 
balance of advantage and disadvantage 
among the four castes: a class of intellec- 
tuals with no property, no political power, 
but with immense prestige and a claim on 
the munificence of the other classes; a 
warrior class which was not wealthy and 
which had to bow to the intellectuals but 
which bad great political power; a trading 
class with ample wealth but no great 
prestige; and a working class whose place 
in the organization was clear and which 
had what the modern working classes are 
still shedding their blood in vain to 
achieve—social security. Each class had its. 
own advantages and disadvantages; the 
sum of advantages and disadvantages of 
each class was rougkly equal to that of 
each of the others. 

The social aspect of man’ being thus 
provided for, his individual aspect was 
provided for in the successive stages of the 
four asramas. By passing through these 
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four stages, and with a background of 
clarity of social obligation, economic 
security, and individual freedom, man was 
required to develop himself. 

The way towards such a social struc- 
ture lies in an impersonal dharma which 
has perforce to be set up above the will 
of the ruling monarch or even of the 
people. When Kausalyà sent Rama to 
the forest, she was confident that the 
dharma, to protect which Rama was going 
to the forest, would itself protect him. 
The paradox of that which needs protec- 
tion proving a protector in turn will be 
incomprehensible if we do not grasp in 
full what is meant by the term dharma. 

Dharma is the body of established law 
and usage necessary for the continuance of 
the social order on a basis of a fair deal 
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to all classes. Dharma is alike opposed to 
the sovereignty of the Demos and to abso- 
lute monarchy. It holds the scales even 
between the educated and the uneducated, 
between the rich and the poor, between 
the individual and the State, between the 
present generation and posterity, and 
between stability and progress. 


I have endeavoured to show that modern 
sociological concepts and ideals were pre- 
sent in the minds of ancient Hindus, if we 
judge by a dispassionate analysis of the 
nature and working of their society; and 
that they were alive to the operative signi- 
ficance of those ideals and concepts. Wihat 
light their understanding throws on the 
ideological issues of our time is another 
question. 


In the beginning this (the Ksatriya and other castes) was indeed Brahman, 


one only. 


Being one, he did not flourish. He specially projected an excellent 


form, the Ksatriya....yet he did not flourish. He projected the Vaisya.... 
He did not flourish. He projected the Sudra caste . ... yet he did not flourish. 


He specially projected that excellent form, righteousness (Dharma). 


This 


righteousness is the controller of the Ksatriya. Therefore there is nothing 


higher than that. 


Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 


Institute News 


R. Hajime Nakamura, Professor 

of Indian Philosophy at the 
University of Tokyo, and Dean of 

the Okurayama Institute for Oriental 
Research at Yokohama, visited the Insti- 
tute on the 13th March and addressed a 
meeting on ‘Japan’s Interest in India’. 
He is the author of fourteen volumes, in 
Japanese e.g. Early Vedanta Philosophy 
and Oriental Ways of Thinking. He has 
also written many articles in English and 
French. The Institute presented him 
with a copy of The Cultural Heritage of 
India, Volume III, ' The Philosophies ’. 

* » * 

A reception was held at the Institute 
on the igth March to welcome Swami 


Ghanananda on his return to India on a 
short visit. The Swami was accompanied 
by two English friends, Mrs. P. Austin 
and Mr. Edward Thornton. Swami 
Ghanananda is the Head of the Rama- 
krishna Vedanta Centre, London. He 
has been in England for six years, and 
is well known for the good work he has 
done there. Mr. Tkornton, who is the 
Vice-President of tke London Centre, 
later stayed at the Institute for some 
days. He took a keen interest in the 
activities of the Institute, and express- 
ed great appreciation of its aims. Fol- 
lowing the reception Swami Ghanananda 
addressed a meeting at the Institute on 
‘Hinduism at Home and Abroad’. 


May Lectures 


At 6 p.m. 

May 7 The Life of Buddha as Depicted by Asvaghosa 
Speaker : Radhagovinda Basak, M.A., Ph.D. 
President: Sadananda Bhaduri, M.A., Ph.D. 

- May 14 St. Thomas Aquinas 
Speaker: Father Pierre Fallon, S.J. 
President: Swami Nisreyasananda 

May 21 The Psychological Basis for Inner Transformation 
Speaker: Swami Nisreyasananda 
President: Sri N. C. Chatterjee, M.P. 

May 28 Assam and Her Culture 


Speaker : 
President: 


Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., B.L., LA.AS. 
Professor Priya Ranjan Sen, M.A, P.R.S. 
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Impressions of New China 


SAILA KUMAR MUKHERJEE, B.A., LL.B. 


On the invitation of the China-India Friendship 
Association of Peking, a non-official delegation visited 
China last September and toured for forty-nine days. 
Sri Sarla Kumar Mukherjee, Speaker of the West Benga! 
Legislative Assembly, was a member of the delegation. 
The talk he gave at the Institute last December i: 
reproduced below. 


T has come as a surprise to me to find 
[< on my return from my visit to 

China, so much curiosity about that 
country. I have received numerous re- 
quests to describe my experiences there. In 
forty-nine days, we travelled nearly 7,000 
miles by rail, and about 2,500 miles by car. 
We visited seventy-five cultural, industrial, 
agricultural, and educational institutions 
all over China. We had group meetings 
with at least fifty-five associations. Our 
delegation numbered thirty-five and each 
of us was able to meet men who were 
eminent in his own field of work. 

Our tour was not a conducted one. 
Evidence of this is contained in the fact 
that our schedule was not pre-arranged, 


but was fixed in consultation with us at 
every place on our arrival. We had 
enough opportunity to satisfy our curiositv 
about New China, not only by asking 
questions and by seeing people, but also 
by departing from the programme to sec 
other places, and to have separate talks. 

We visited many ancient cultural insti- 
tutions. For instance, when ме visitec 
Hieun T'sang's tomb at Shensi, the entire 
Indian delegation was thrilled to pay 
homage to that great Chinese traveller 
who took the message of our ancient 
glorious civilization to China. We were 
shown inscriptions giving a sbort history 
of his achievements. Не travelled 10,000 
miles over Central Asia on foot ; he crossed 
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the Gobi desert and the Himalayas ; he 
came to the Nalanda University, studied 
there for fifteen years, and on going back 
translated into Chinese hundreds of books 
presented to him by Indian kings; and 
every one of his translations is still pre- 
served in the Peking Library. 

We saw the ancient rock-cut cave-temples 
at Tatung, which resemble our rock- 
temples at Ellora. There were beautiful 
images of the Buddha. A cave, known as 
the Temple of the Thousand Buddhas, 
had as many images. The construction 
done in the twelfth century was under the 
guidance of the king, who gave an Indian 
bhiksu, known as Sha-men (Sramana), 
charge of the construction of that cave- 
temple. Consequently there are clear 
signs of Indian influence in the sculpture. 
There were beautiful images not only of 
the Buddha, but also of Siva, Karttikeya, 
and other Indian gods and goddesses, leav- 
ing no doubt about the great cultural 
influence of India on China centuries ago. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


But we were interested not so much in 
China's ancient culture, as in what New 
China was doing to develop herself as a 
great nation. We wanted to see also 
whether the Chinese people were really 
interested in the five principles of peace- 
ful co-existence, enunciated in 1954 by the 
two great leaders of India and China 
We were interested in seeing how far co- 
existence between the two countries was 
possible. Undeniably, India and China 
have lived in friendship for two thousand 
years, but China's present political and 
social system is entirely different from ours. 
We came ‘back definitely impressed with 
the measures taken by China to infuse its 
people with the doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence with India. At the very first rail- 
way station in our tour, we saw a red 
festoon with Chinese six-inch letters in 
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gold, saying, ' Long live friendship between 
India and China . At several railway 
stations, in streets and public parks, at 
schools and colleges, in faotories and 
workshops, we saw pictures taken during 
Mr. Chou En-Lai’s recent visit to India, 
showing the Chinese Premier shaking 
hands with Mr. Nehru and with the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and being 
welcomed by the pecple of Delhi. - Under 
the pictures was written, 'Long live 
friendship betweer India and China’. 
The entire nation is being trained to the 
idea that friendskip with India is a 
necessity. In our tzlks with leaders, we 
realized how much China valued the 
friendship of, and cultural contact with, 
India. 

At every institution, we were received 
by the head, and mernbers of the staff told 
us the history of the institution, what it 
had done in the five years since liberation, 
and what they expected to do. Every- 
where, officials spoxe of the cultural con- 
tact with India for centuries and China's 
need for friendship with India in tbe 
years ahead. They always concluded by 
asking for our suggestions and criticism 
as friends. Not only was there ample 
evidence of China s desire for peaceful co- 
existence with India, but we saw posters 
at railway stations, at factories, and at 
other institutions stressing the necessity 
for peace and friendship with all coun- 
tries of the world. ‘Long live peace’ 
is the motto in primary and secondary 
schools, colleges, factories, workshops, 
cinemas, and other public institutions. 
A nation that takes such pains to impress 
its people with the message of peace is 
obviously not an aggressive one. 


AGRICULTLRAL REFORMS 


What impressed vs most, after travel- 
ling a few miles, was China's agricultural 
conditions. The whole country has the 
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appearance of a carpet; it is beautifully 
laid out according to a planned pro- 
gramme of cultivation. Not one square 
inch of land remains fallow and unculti- 
vated. We looked for any expansive 
piece of land that was covered with 
jungle, or that was uncultivated. We 
made searching inquiries, and discovered 
that in the whole of China, which is 
three times the area of India, the prover- 
bially industrious peasants have not allow- 
ed any land to remain fallow and un- 
cultivated. 


Formerly, China had a system of land 
tenure that was one of the worst in the 
world. Landlords and war-lords, who 
held ninety per cent of the land, were 
among the worst types of men. Under 
the old laws, they were the local magis- 
trates, local revenue officers, and army 
recruiting officers. Тһе metamorphosis 
since those days was astonishing, and we 
asked headmen, heads of co-operative socie- 
ties, and tenant-farmers whose families 
had previously been landlords, to tell 
us the secret, 


'The Government took away all surplus 
lands from the landlords and from the 
rich peasants who had more land than 
they required, and divided tbem equally 
among the entire population of the 
village. These agricultural reforms are 
quite different from those in the Soviet 
Union where all land is State-owned. 
There is a mass organization of the pea- 
sants which helps the Government to 
divide the land. Every mass-organization 
is sponsored by the State. Thus, people 
who for centuries had been deprived of 
land, became owners of land ; and with 
financial help from the Government, with 
improved irrigational facilities, and with 
the supply of fertilizers production in- 
creased. Poor peasant families who, 
formerly, did not have more than three 
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months’ food in the year, now have 
enough not only for the whole year, bat 
also a sunplus to sell to the Government. 
Therefore, happiness and prosperity 
abound. We had talks with agricultural 
ministers, and a member of the Planning 
Committee of the Central Government, 
who told us that they did not enforce 
co-operation. After the division of land, 
peasants form their own council of co- 
operatives, or mutual aid teams, each 
comprising four or five families. Suppos- 
ing a family had labour, but no imple- 
ments or animals; another family had 
animals, but insufficient labour; ard 
another family had implements, but 1.0 
animals. Тһе Government united these 
families in co-operatives, or mutual aid 
teams; and labour, animals, and imple- 
ments were pooled. We were told that 
in the first year they could form only 
1,000 mutual aid teams all over China. 
In 1952, the number of mutual aid 
teams was 100,000, and in 1954, it was 
about 500,000. The people realized that, 
through co-operation in agriculture, pro- 
duction increased. This is the first stage 
in co-operative farming. The next stage 
is the agricultural producers’ co-operative 
in which, at least, twenty families unite 
We saw a co-operative of even one hundred 
families. In the mutual aid scheme, the 
harvest is divided proportionately accord- 
ing to the individual’s share of land, but 
in producers’ co-operatives, it is divided 
in proportion to the labour. The latter 
scheme is producing a greater yield. In 
the whole of China, sixty per cent are 
mutual aid teams, and thirty-eight per 
cent are agricultural co-operatives. In 
every case, the tenant remains the owner 
of the land. The Government clainis 
that its principle is socialization by 
mechanization. Only two per cent of 
farms are collective, and the State farms 
for demonstration. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Our next point of inquiry was the in- 
dustries, and how far industrial labour 
had been mobilized. We visited the steel 
city of Mukden, all kinds of factories, 
including a modern textile factory, a silk 
factory, and a jute mill We were im- 
pressed with the amenities provided for 
industrial labour and the entire system of 
remuneration on the job or piece basis. 
In the wbole of China, there is not a 
single case in any factory of payment of 
wages on the time scale. ‘Work more, 
earn more’ is the policy. The minimum 
wage is the equivalent of Rs. 40/-, but 
may rise to Rs. 60/- the very next month 
Payment at the piece rate is the greatest 
incentive to production, and there is no 
grumble anywhere. During the past five 
years, there has not been a single strike 
in any factory or workshop. The Govern- 
ment claims that it follows a policy of 
total mobilization of the total population 
for the country's reconstruction. 

Workers in big cities enjoy ample amen- 
ities. For example, in the city of Shang- 
hai, which is the biggest industrial city 
with a population of six and half million, 
workers’ dormitories for 215,000 labour- 
ers have been built during the past five 
years. We saw gigantic construction 
projects in that city, and already provi- 
sion has been made in the workers' town, 
ten miles on the outskirts of the city, 
for 140,000 workers, who are living in 
dormitories which are of uniform size, 
with all modern amenities, like electricity, 
central heating, gas, sinks, and all con- 
veniences. There is provision for nursery 
schools and kindergarten training for 
workers’ children. The mother can leave 
her children in creches, ог nursery 
schools. For each group of eight child- 
ren in a nursery school, there is a trained 
nurse and a teacher. We saw beautiful 
nursery schools all over China. There 
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are workers’ sanatoria in every industrial 
town. Untrained workers can have short- 
term courses. There is no difficulty in 
enforcing this system. because seventy per 
cent of China's industries are owned by 
the State. Of the thirty per cent indus- 
tries that are privately managed by 
national capitalists, uniform amenities are 
being introduced gradually. In Shanghai, 
we saw a workers club, known as the 
‘Workers’ Palace’ which was formerly a 
big hotel and gambling den. Now, five 
thousand workers, at a time, can have 
recreation in the libraries and reading 
rooms, and plav indoor games. 


STRIDES IH EDUCATION 


Similarly schools in big towns have 
amenities for extra-academic recreation. 
No group of students in towns is allowed 
to be led by anyon2 who is not a teacher. 
In Peking, we saw an ancient palace that 
has been converted into a ‘ Youth Palace ’. 
In Shanghai, the palatial residence of a 
British merchart has been converted into 
a ' Youth Palace ' for school students, who 
are taken there in batches after school 
hours. Every student has to be a scout, 
called a ' Young Pioneer ' and has to wear 
a uniform. ТЬ: total number of 
“Young Pioneers’ is eight million in 
cities, and they are taken in batches after 
school hours, for two hours’ recreation 
before returning home. 

In primary and secondary education, 
China has not made much progress, and 
still only twenty per cent of the country 
is literate. But schools are increasing 
gradually, and the Government hopes to 
pay attention to primary and secondary 
schools on a mass scale at the end of its 
third or fourth five-year plan. Stress is 
laid on higher education. University 
education, at ever} stage, is free, and no 
student is allowed to be a day scholar. 
We visited the Pekiag University, the Tech- 
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nological University, the 
University, and a university recently 
built, called the People’s University. 
Huge extensions are being built at these 
universities. At the Peking University, 
the annual grants total eighteen million 
rupees. Before 1949, the number of 
students at the Peking University was 
1,200 ; today, the number is 6,000. Simi- 
larly, at universities in Mukden, Shang- 
hai, and other cities that we visited, the 
number of students is three times what it 
was in 1949. 

University education is linked with a 
central plan of production. 
leaving a university wil remain unem- 
ployed. The universities adjust their pro- 
gramme to that of industrial planning. 
At present, they are unable to cope with 
the demand of the industries for techni- 
cally qualified personnel, and so more 
technical universiies are being built. 
Mukden has a scheme costing forty million 
rupees, and four huge, modern buildings 
have ‘been completed. outside the city. 
The area of the project is about four 
square miles, with provision for lakes and 
woods within the University grounds, 
which are being set up. One building 
houses the metallurgical section, another 
the mechanical, the third the mining, 
and the last the electrical engineering 
section. The Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity, who gave us a short history of 
the institution, and showed us round, was 
a woman of thirty-two. She had no 


“technical training, but was head of the 


administrative personnel. She was a guer- 
rilla when she joined the liberation move- 
ment at the age of eighteen, and was a 
prominent worker of the local Commu- 
nist Party, when her capacity was tested. 
She joined as a minor clerk in the adminis- 
trative cadre of the University, took a 
part-time course of lectures at a people’s 
university, and had all the political and 
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administrative education required. She 
was elected by the trade union of teachers, 
not nominated by the Government, to the 
post in the administrative cadre of the 
biggest technical institute. We met many 
other executives of industrial units who 
had been promoted in a similar manner. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


As the Speaker of the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, and having some- 
thing to do with the running of demo- 
cratic legislatures in India, I was interested 
in the Chinese parliamentary and admin- 
istrative systems. We were in Peking 
when the National People’s Congress, 
analogous to our Lok Sabha, was in session 
for the first time to adopt the Constitu- 
tion. It was called only for fifteen days 
to elect the Chairman, the Prime Minister, 
the State Council, and the standing com- 
mittees. I attended the sessions for three 
days, and listened to printed speeches. 
I heard thirty speeches, but in such an 
important matter as the drafting of the 
first Constitution, no one spoke in the 
opposition or put forward any amendment. 
They say that their Constitution is not 
based on party opposition or party com- 
petition, but on party combination and 
unanimity. The Congress Һаѕ 1,227 
members, including 123 women deputies, 
elected by the people from a joint list, 
and the Constitution had been considered 
at mass meetings called by the Commu- 
nist Party. The Preamable to the Con- 
stitution states that other democratic 
parties accepted the leadership of the 
Communist Party `of China. Therefore, 
there was no scope for opposition, as they 
were meeting under the leadership of a 
political party to consider a draft prepared 
by the Party. When these party meetings 
are called, one voice is heard, and there is 
no scope for different ideologies, different 
ideas, and different groups. There is one 
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Government for the whole of China. It 
is easy for them, as China has only one 
script and one language. Only the law- 
making power is vested in the Central 
Government. There are provincial gov- 
ernments, which are mere executive 
bodies carrying out the orders and de- 
crees of the Supreme Standing Committee 
The Legislature, or the National People’s 
Congress, sits only once a year for fiftéen 
days, and the entire administration is run 
by the policy-making body, a small 
Standing Committee of sixty members 
who are elected at the frst meeting. 
Even the Prime Minister, Mr Chou 
En-Lai, has no place in the policy- 
making body. He is the head of the 
executive, and has to carry out orders. 
| In the Constitution, the Chairman is the 
supreme authority. It is not for us to 
draw a comparison between this and other 
parliamentary systems nor to say whether 
it is good or bad. Every country has 
adopted its own political system, accord- 
ing to its past tradition and history. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

I asked a senior professor of history 
why a great independent nation of six 
hundred million people had to depend 
entirely, in all spheres, on one single for- 
eign nation, the Soviet Union. The pro- 
fessor's reply was historically correct. 
He said that during the period of Revo- 
lution in 1911, when, for the first time, 
the monarchy was abolished, and a 
people's republic was established, Dr. Sun 
YatSen, father of the Chinese Republic, 
believed that China would have to depend 
on foreign aid and foreign experts for 
construction and regeneration for many 
years. Accordingly, the Government made 
an agreement with the U.S.A. and Britain 
to train young Chinese students in tech- 
nical industries. But all these years they 
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were disappointed, as Chinese young men 
were not allowed to learn trade secrets 
and the motives of western friends were 
suspect. Before his death in 1924, Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen wes able to unite China. 
But he was greatly disappointed about 
the hopes he placec on the western powers 
to build up China. When the Soviet 
Union was establisaed, th& country devel- 
oped rapidly on scientific and modern 
lines. And since the USS.R had a 
border of nearly 2,000 miles with China, 
historically China hac no alternative but 
to turn to her immediate neighbour for 
help Later, for the first time in Chinese 
history, the courtry was invaded by 
Japan Unlike India, China had never 
been under fore.gn domination. No 
foreigner occupied Chinese territory, 
except for the inzernational concessions. 
The Japanese invasion was resisted by 
the Communists and the Kuomintangs, 
who united to fight the common enemy. 
At the end of the Second World War, 
civil war again Lroke out between the 
Kuomintangs under Chiang Kai-Shek, and 
the Communists; and there was inter- 
national intrigue, which directly compelled 
the victorious Ccmmunists to lean on 
Soviet help. But the professor empha- 
sized that China was not a Soviet satel- 
lite, and in agricaltural policy had not 
followed the Soviet method. China had 
not liquidated milkions of land-owners, 
but had adopted a policy of voluntary 
co-operation. Anc, <herefore, if China 
has a political structure similar to that 
of her great neighbour, we, who are devel- 
oping our own ccuncry on a democratic 
pattern, should have no quarrel with 
China about her political system. This 
is a principle of co-existence There 
cannot be co-existence between similar 
political systems, but only when they 
differ. | 


IMPRESSIONS OF NEW CHINA 


INSULATED COUNTRY 

The Chinese have their own ideas. For 
instance, we could not buy foreign goods 
in China. They do not want foreign ideas 
to enter their country. People can think 
only what the Government wants them to 
think. Nevertheless, we found the rail- 
way stations absolutely clean and orderly. 
Transfer of population is restricted ; to 
check unemployment in towns people 
cannot go from one place to another 
without a permit. These restrictions are 
cheerfully borne. Women have adopted 
men's coarse clothes without a murmur. 
So long as their texiile production does 
not increase, they will cheerfully bear 
this inconvenience. Therefore, my own 
impression is that the people of China are 
mobilized behind their Government. 
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We saw bow the Chinese welcomed our 
leaders. Over 20,000 students and thovs- 
ands of people marched to the aerodronie 
to cheer our Prime Minister. We heard 
the Premier of China introducing Mr. 
Nehru to the people of Peking in these 
words: ‘It is the proudest day of my 
life when in my country has landed the 
greatest leader and statesman of Asia. 
In 1937, you came to our country and you 
advised us to be united, because we were 
fighting a civil war. Today, we are glad 
to tell you that united China is welcom- 
ing you. This is China's regard fcr 
India. We have come back to our coun- 
try with pride and confidence that the 
two great leaders of India and China will 
surely build a strong bulwark of Asiau 
solidarity and peace in the world. 


To the Chinese people, the Soviet Union is the land of creation, prizing 


labor as if it were a precious jewel... 
Union is the land of Stakhanovites, the new type of ‘humanity, 


'To the Chinese people, the Soviet 
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advancing, selfless, and steeled in battle against adversity. It is the land 
of science, which is applied in its highest forms, never allowed to rest but 
pushed onward for man's benefit. It is the land of Socialism, the hope of 
the world's working class .... 

The Soviet Union and the People's China, these are two great masses 
of Jand and people. Armrin-arm they march, their strength forced to smash 
the chains of reaction wherever they bind and oppress, thrusting fear in the 
black hearts of those who would unleash war and attempt to destroy man 
for a few pinches of gold. Arm-in-arm they march, holding aloft the banner 
of peace and forging the world-to-be. 


Soong Ching Ling (Madam Sun Yat-Sen) 


Christian Mysticism 
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fact. Christ was no philosopher. 

He did not bring to the world a new 
system of metaphysics. Nor was he pri- 
marily a moral teacher seeking merely to 
perfect a traditional code of ethics. He 
came to give mankind a new life to be 
perpetuated from age to age. Today, as 
in the past, Christ lives in his followers. 
The long history of Christian spirituality 
shows how Christ is at work in the world. 
Before analysing the specific character of 
Christian mysticism, we shall, very briefly, 
trace the main trends of Christian spiritual 
life. 

Under the guidance of Christ’s first dis- 
ciples, the early Christian community lived 
its faith in Christ without any attempt at 
philosophical speculation. Soon, however, 
the need arose to interpret and systematize 
the experience of Christian life. Christian 
thinkers and Christian mystics naturally 
turned towards Greek philosophy to find a 
framework for their speculations and to 
fix their terminology. The school of 
Alexandria (second-third century) with 
Clement and Origen gave the lead. Their 
allegiance to Plato and Plotinus, however, 
was selective. When philosophy failed to 
provide an intellectual account of their 
faith, they would elaborate their synthe- 
sis under the guidance of faith, tbus 
transforming and enriching the systems 
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which they used as instruments. St. 
Augustine (354-480) is a typical exam- 
ple of that Christian attitude towards 
philosophy. He had been a neo-Platonist 
before becoming a Christian and his theo- 
logy is impregnated with Platonist ele- 
ments. But this is what he writes in his 
Confessions: 'In the books of the Plato- 
nists I read, not indeed in the very words, 
but to the very same purpose, that in the 
beginning was the Logos and the Logos 
was with God, and the Logos was God 
But that He came unto His own, and gave 
to those who believed in His name the 
power to become the sons of God, this I 
read not there. Again I read there that 
God the Logos was born of God. But that 
the Logos was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, .. that He emptied Himself 
and was made in the likeness of men, and 
humbled Himself, and became obedient 
unto death, and that Һе death of the cross, 
those books have not.’ 

Dionysius (fifth-sixth century) was the 
first to write a treatise on mystical theology. 
With him, the mystical terminology, drawn 
chiefly from Greek sources, is definitely 

.fixed. The chief elements of his doctrine 
are the following: knowledge through 
negation, vision by means of the suspen- 
sion of all activities, and the ecstatic 
character of love. 
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GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 


It was, however, «he rise of monasticism 
which gave the definite impetus to mysti- 
cal life. Тһе movement had started in the 
fourth and fifth centuries in Egypt and 
Asia Minor and was taken up in the West 
by St. Benedict (480-543). Monks were 
not anxious to speculate: tbeir ideal was 
to live their Christian life in perfection 
and the Rule of St. Benedict provided a 
mode of existence in which contemplation 
and action were harmoniously blended. 
It was the great Pope of the sixth century, 
Gregory, himself a Benedictine monk, who 
gave in his numerous writings the charac- 
ter of monastic life. Several centuries 
later, at a time when the Benedictine ideal 
had lost something of its pristine vigour, 
there arose a man who restored it to its 
original purity. St. Bernard (1090-1153) is 
the first to have spoken of the mystical ex- 
perience in terms of spiritual marriage. In 
his eyes mystical marriage is imperfect if it 
does not manifest its fecundity in good 
works. The Benedictine tradition has 
remained alive all through the centuries. 
Today, still many monasteries shelter, in 
the peace of the cloister, the quiet contem- 
plation of the sons of St. Benedict. The 
outstanding representatives of that tradi- 
tion are St. Gertrude (thirteenth century), 
St. Mechtild (thirteenth century), St. 
Bridget (fourteenth century), and the Eng- 
lishman A. D. Baker (seventeenth century). 
The most recent blossoming of that school 
of spirituality is to be found in the famous 
books of our contemporary, the American 
Trappist, Thomas Merton. 

St. Dominic (1170-1221) founded the 
Dominican school characterized by its 
speculative trend. A few great names may 
be given: Thomas Aquinas (thirteenth 
century), Catherine of Siena (fourteenth 
centüry, Louis of Grenada (sixteenth 
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century), and Lacordaire (nineteenth 
century). The modern philosopher and 
theologian, Jacques Maritain, belongs to 
that school. During the last fifty years, 
Thomist philosophy has had a great re- 
vival. Both Catholic theology and spirit- 
uality borrow from it their speculative 
structure. 

St. Francis of Assisi (1181-1226) is the 
well-known troubadour of God. His 
followers cultivate an affective spirituality 
based on the devotion to the passion of 
Christ and on a tender love for poverty. 
Among them we remember St. Bonaventure 
(thirteenth century), Angela of Foligno 
(thirteenth century), Catherine of Bologna 
(fifteenth century), Peter of Alcantara, the 
spiritual director of St. Theresa (sixteenth 
century). 

Occupying a place of their own in the 
fourteenth century are two different 
schools: the German school with the 
Dominican monks Meister Eckart and his 
two disciples John Tauler and Henry Suso 
and the practical Flemish school made 
famous by Thomas a Kempis, the author of 
the well-known Imitation of Christ. The 
Fleming Jan Ruysbroeck stands between 
them. 

The sixteenth century witnesses an 
extraordinary blossoming of spiritual life. 
With Ignatius of Loyola, the Jesuit tradi- 
tion is set moving. In the words of Watri- 
gant, the little booklet Spiritual Exercises 
of Ignatius was ‘the starting point of a 
flood of spiritual life that has since the 
sixteenth century been constantly rising, 
wave on wave’. 

The Carmelite school marks the acme of 
Christian mysticism. Its two founders, St. 
Theresa of Avila (1515-1582) and St. John 
of the Cross (1543-1591) are unsurpassed 
both for the depth of their mystical ex- 
perience and for their unerring interpreta- 
tion of mystical life. In their spiritual 
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lineage, we find the modern saint Theresa 
of Lisieux (1873-1897), known under the 
name of ‘the Little Flower of Jesus’. 

Mention must be made of St Francis of 
Sales (1567-1622). His works, Introduction 
to a Devout Life and The Treatise on the 
Dove of God, are classics in Christian 
spiritual literature. 

Finally, we close this very incomplete 
survey of the main trends of Christian 
spirituality by referring to the French 
school of the seventeenth century, led by 
Cardinal de Berulle (1575-1629). It is 
characterized by its insistence on the 
dogma of the incarnation and on conform- 
ity which the Christian soul must strive to 
attain with the Son of God made man 

This brief historical sketch fulfils a 
double purpose Оп the one hand it shows 
that we are dealing with a living reality, 
and on the other hand it raises the ques- 
tion which is the object of this lecture : 
Given the great variety of the manifesta- 
tions of Christian mysticism, can we indi- 
cate the fundamental and common charac- 
teristics which entitle us to embrace all 
those manifestations under a single appel- 
lation? We can, and, having understood 
them, we shall be in a position to offer a 


comprehensive definition of Christian 
mysticism. 
MYSTIC EXPERIENCE NATURAL AND 
SUPERNATURAL 


I propose to begin by giving a defini- 
tion of mysticism in general which is 
accepted by all. Mysticism is the human 
experience of an immediate contact with 
the Absolute The nature of that imme- 
diate contaot will, of course, be determined 
by the nature of the realities which come 
into contact with each other What is 
man and what is the Absolute? 

The Christian attitude towards man, 
and especially towards the human soul, we 
gather both from the testimony of the 
mystics and from the conclusions of phi- 
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losophers and theclcgians The human 
mind is in a state of delicate poise between 
agnosticism and rationalism, It is endow- 
ed with a certain insight into spiritual 
realities, but left to itself, would not 
possess the power to unravel the inner 
secret of the Absolute At the root of all 
spiritual quest, there is an inborn, un- 
conscious desire to grasp the plenitude of 
truth, not by successive glimpses, but in a 
comprehensive intu:tion. It is in pursuit 
of that intuition that man undertakes the 
painful journey of renunciation of all the 
images and symbols which blur his vision. 
He submits himself to the exacting asceti- 
cism of recollectior; he devices scientific 
techniques by which he gradually purifies 
his ‘spirit of all senstble and conceptual 
illusions; he rejects tae fascination of the 
sensible world, as a blind-folded child tears 
away the veil from his eyes, until one day 
he reaches the deptas from which his very 
being springs forth At that point of 
emergence, where the source and the stream 
are undistinguished. -he spirit of man ex- 
periences the exultation of grasping the 
Absolute in the very act of grasping itself 
That experience has a twofold aspect. It 
is a negative experience, for it lays the 
soul bare, emptied of all that fed its 
normal sel-consciousness ; it is a self-ex- 
tinction. It is also 2 positive experience, 
for it introduces tne spirit into the un- 
related, impersonal and neuter Absolute. 
That experience is the climax of what we 
call natural mysticsm And it is at the 
very heart of that exquisite experience that 
the Christian mystc hears a voice which 
threatens to shatter his hard won victory. 
That voice is the vo:ce of Christ, placing 
the soul before the fundamental option— 
to grasp or to be grasped: 

This does not mean that every Christian 
mystic passes chrorologically from an in- 
dependent sel£rea'ization to a life of 
surrender. In fact the stages of purifica- 
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tion and detachment leading to mystical 
experience are already, in his case, the fruit 
of his passive abandonment to his God. 
But that very passivity always remains a 
challenge to the ambition of self-suffi- 
ciency, so that the option is not so much 
a transitory test as a permanent and ever 
more exacting invitation to renounce the 
deep joy of spiritual autonomy. This is 
how Van Jan Ruysbroeck relates his expe- 
rience of the choice between autonomy and 
surrender : 

'Now observe that whenever man is 
empty and undistracted in his senses by 
images, and free and unoccupied in his 
- highest powers, he attains rest by purely 
natural means. And all men can find and 
possess this rest in themselves by their 
mere nature, without the grace of God, if 
they are able to empty themselves of 
sensual images and of all action. But the 
loving man is not able io find his rest 
here, for charity and the inward touching 
of the grace of God will not be still. And 
therefore the inward man cannot long 
remain in himself in natural rest ... But 
rest used in this manner is not permissi- 
ble, for it causes in man the blindness of 
ignorance and the dejection of indolence. 
And this rest is nothing else but an empti- 
ness into which man sinks, forgetful of 
himself and God and of all things which 
have need of action. This rest is contrary 
to the supernatural rest which men possess 
in God, for that rest is a loving flowing- 
away with a single perception of incom- 
prehensible charity. This rest in God, 
which is always operatively sought with 
fervent desires, and is found in delect- 
able inclination, and the flowing-away 
of love is everlastingly possessed, and 
as it is possessed is none the less sought, 
this rest is exalted above the rest of 
nature as high as God is exalted above all 
creatures’ (The Spiritual Espousals, trans- 
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lated by Eric Colledge, London, 1952, pp. 
166-67). 

This important passage gives us the 
key to .the distinction between natural 
-and supernatural mysticism. The contrast 
between the two processes can be reduced 
to three heads : 

(i) Natural mysticism tends to suppress 
the world in order to free the soul from 
the snares of activity. Supernatural mysti- 
cism tends to detach the soul from attach- 
ment to the world, thus safeguarding the 
possibility of future purified activity. 

(ii) The radical detachment of natural 
mysticism is nothing but a supreme attach- 
ment to self. The affective detachment of 
supernatural mysticism is an absolute wel- 
come given to the Other, an emptying of 
self to make room for the Other. 

(iij) The result of natural mysticism is - 
freedom gained by techniques considered 
infallible and establishing the soul in a 
motionless fixity. The result of super- 
natural mysticism is the freedom of a con- 
scious instrument abandoning itself, in a 
surrender of active passivity, to the good 
pleasure of God. (cf. J Maritain, ‘L’Expe- 
rience Mystique et le Vide’, in Quatre 
Essais sur l'Esprit dans sa Condition Char- 
nelle, Paris, 1939, pp. 161-62). 

By active passivity, we mean free, whole- 
hearted welcome. I can suffer, against my 
will, the unavoidable presence of another. 
That is passive passivity. I can also accept 
freely and freely yield to the influence of 
another. That is active passivity. D 
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MYSTICS TELL THEIR EXPERIENCE 


Christian mysticism is supernatural 
mysticism. With this we have reached the 
first stage of our journey and can enjov 
a little rest by listening to the testimony 
of the mystics themselves. First, there is 
Meister Eckart who says: ‘What then, 1 
ask, is the object of absolute detachment? 
I answer that the object of absolute de- 
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tachment is neither this nor that. It is 
absolutely nothing, for it is the culminat- 
ing point where God can do precisely as 
He will. God cannot have His way in every 


heart, for though God is almighty, yet He- 


cannot work except where He finds readi- 
ness or makes it . . . God works ac- 
cording to the aptitude He finds.... If 
you heat a baker's oven and place in it the 
dough, some made of barley, some of oats, 
and some of wheat and some of rye, then 
albeit in the oven the heat is all the same 
it does not tell alike on all the doughs, but 
one yields a fine bread, another one more 
coarse and a third a coarser still. The heat 
is not to blame: it is the material which 
differs. Nor does God tell alike on every 
heart, but according to the readiness and 
the capacity he finds. In any heart con- 
taining this or that there is something to 
hinder God’s highest operation. For a 
heart to be perfectly ready it has to be 
perfectly empty, this being its condition 
of maximum capacity’ (quoted by H A. 
Reinhold in The Soul Afire, New York, 
1944, Pp, 63-64). 

Then comes St. John of the Cross who 
says: ‘There are souls who, instead of 
abandoning themselves to the care and 
protection of God, hinder Him rather by 
their indiscreet behaviour, or resistance ; 
like little children who, when their 
mothers would carry them in their arms, 
struggle and cry that they may be 
allowed to walk. These souls make no 
progress, or if they do, it is comparable 
only to the walking of an infant child’ 
(Ascent of Mount Carmel, translated by 
David Lewis, London, 1928, pp. 4-5). 

Lastly we have J P. Caussade (1693-1751) 
who writes that 'the great and solid 
foundation of the spiritual life is to give 
oneself to God in order to be the subject 
of His good pleasure in everything internal 
and external, and afterwards to forget one- 
self so completely that one considers one- 
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self as a thing sold and delivered to the 
purchaser to which ore has no longer any 
right, in such a way tkat the good pleasure 
of God makes all our joy and His happi- 
ness, glory and being our sole good’ 
(quoted by H. A Reinhold in The Soul 
Afire, p. 72). 
THE QUEST FOR GOD 


We proceed. now a step further and ask 
ourselves, ‘Who is that God who demands 
the surrender of the mystic, and in what 
does that surrender consist?' St. Augustine 
wil be our guide. In his quest for God, 
he had to meet the challenge of the un- 
believers who mockingly asked him, "Where 
is thy God?' He writes, 'Meditating night 
and day on this taunt, I have myself sought 
to find my God, tha: if I could I might 
not believe only, but might see also some- 
what. For I see the things which my God 
hath made, but my God Himself I do not 
ѕее.... Having therefore sought to find my 
God in visible and corporeal things, and 
found Him nor; having sought to find 
His Substance in myself, and found Him 
not, I perceive my God to be something 
higher than my soul . When would my 
soul attain to that object of its search, 
which is “ above my soul ", if my soul were 
not to pour itself out above itself? For 
were it to rest in itself, it would not see 
anything else beyond itself; and in seeing 
itself, would not, for all that, see God I 
have poured forth my soul above myself, 
and there remains no longer any being for 
me to attain to save my God ..But He who 
has His house very high in secret place, 
hath also on earth a tabernacle. His taber- 
nacle on earth is the Church. It is there 
that He is to be sought' (Enarratio, 
psalmum XLI, quoted by C. Butler in 
Western Mysticism, London, 1923, pp. 27- 
39). 

Like every ordinary Christian, the 
mvstic must begin with the surrender of 
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faith. That surrender expresses his rea- 
diness to abandon his personal conception 
of the divinity in order to be illumined 
by God's sel£revelation. God's self-reve- 
lation is embodied in Christ and his 
Church. Hence the mystic is a Christian 
mystic because he is a disciple of Christ 
and a member of his Church. But his 
surrender is so complete and thorough 
that, abandoning himself to the invading 
light of God, his faculties are bound, 
immobilized, paralysed, lost in the darkest 
night and yet impregnated with the most 
dazzling light. In that state of ecstasy, 
God pours into the soul His own self- 
knowledge. The impersonal and neuter 
Absolute unravels the secret throbbing of 
its inner life. It is the revelation of the 
suprapersonal God, plenitude of love, 
consciousness, and joy. 

Here again we have the burning testi- 
mony of Meister Eckart. Starting from 
the words of Scripture ‘I am that I am’, 
the German mystic exclaims, ‘Here the 
repetition " I am that I am " indicates a 
turning of Being itself in itself and above 
itself and yet a remaining and being fixed 
in itself. Yet it indicates also such a boil- 
ing up and pouring out of itself in itself, 
scalding and melting and bubbling itself 
within itself, light penetrating light, itself 
whole penetrating the whole self. On this 
account John says, "In Him there was 
life", For life is, as it were, a gushing up, 
a thing welling up in itself, pouring any 
part of itself into any other part, before 
it runs forth and bubbles over without.’ 

This is nothing but a lyrical expression 
of the mysterious reality which Christian 
faith calls the Holy Trinity. This living 
God is the God of Christianity. He is not 
the God of philosophers and metaphysi- 
cians, and yet He is the same transcendent 
Absolute now apprehended as transcen- 
dentally personal. The God of Christian- 
ity is not the related God of dualism nor 
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the purely immanent God of pantheism, 
but the Absolute revealing His inner 
structure, His inner life, an Absolute 
which is not only an infinite ‘That’, but 
also a supreme ‘He’, or rather an inti- 
macy made of personal relations within 
the oneness of the ‘It’. 

What is God? All the mystics answer, 
the Absolute, the One, the plenitude of 
lifé, light, and joy. Who is God? The 
Christian mystic answers that that Absol- 
ute has revealed Himself as Father, Son, 
Spirit, not only in His relation to them, 
but in His eternal, unrelated essence. 
And it is that God, who is Father, Son, 
and Spirit, who takes the initiative of call- 
ing the mystic to the radical surrender. 
All mystics agree to say that the call of the 
living God is terrifying. Ј4 is а bewilder- 
ing revelation, an excruciating experience. 

This is how C. S. Lewis puts it: ‘It 
is always shocking to meet life where we 
thought we меге alone. “Look out!" 
we cry, "it's alive”. And therefore this 
is the very point at which so many draw 
back... An “impersonal God "—well 
and good. A subjective God of beauty, 
truth, and goodness, inside our own heads 
—better still. A formless life-force, surg- 
ing through us, a vast power which we 
can tap—best of all. But God Himself. 
alive, pulling at the other end of the cord, 
perhaps approaching at an infinite speed, 
the hunter, king, husband—that is quite 
another matter. There comes a moment 
when the children who have been playing 
at burglars hush suddenly: Was that a 
real footstep in the hall? There comes 
a moment when people who have been 
dabbling in religion (“ Man's search for 
God! ") suddenly draw back. Supposing 
we really found Him? We never meant 
it to come to that! Worse still, suppos- 
ing He had found us? 

*So it is a sort of Rubicon. 
across; Or not. 


One goes 
But if one does,... One 
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may be in for anything’ (Miracles, Lon- 
don, 1947, pp. 118-14). 

Christian mysticism begins really on 
the other side of the Rubicon The 
mystery of God's inner life remains un- 
fathomable; human reason enlightened 
by faith can, however, perceive something 
of its depth and beauty. Here is a state- 
ment which I quote from a modern 
theologian: A 

‘On the one band, God is called the 
“Father”. Not only because he loves us, 
his creatures, paternally...but because he 
fathered a Son equal to himself. Not only 
creative, but self-creative, he pours out his 
essence in a Second Person Intimate: 
Thou , thus forming the illimitable pleni- 
tude of his Being into a substantial Word 
who goes forth from him and returns to 
him. 

‘Then again God is called " Son ”. Not 
because he made himself the Child of 
Man, taking form from man's life and 
heart, ibut Son because he is the living 
image of his Sire, .“ begotten, not made"... 

'Between them exists something un- 
known to man, that makes possible their 
existence as two separate Beings yet with 
one life, one essence unbampered by the 
limitations of self which protect and 
isolate all other life. Between Creator 
and creator everything is open; the closed 
doors of individuality are non-existent. 
The given condition, likewise unknown to 
man, that makes this possible, is of course 
perfection of person. Nothing created is 
completely selfpossessed, and this lack is 
evinced iby the creature's incapacity for 
perfect union with another creature, 
which only complete self-surrender could 
bring about. With God it is different. 
The sacred Two-in-God of whom we are 
speaking are entirely open to each other, 
so much so that they share a single life. 
The one lives so completely in the other, 
that there is not a pulse-beat, not a breath, 
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not a spark that is not mutual. This must 
be the reason why each is so perfectly self- 
contained. 

* All this means that God is "Spirit "— 
not Understanding, Logic, Will, but Holy 
Spirit, Pneuma. It is in him, the Third 
Person of the Trinity, that Father and 
Son are powerfully individual, yet one. 
In the Spirit the Father engenders the 
clear image of himself in which he is 
“ wellpleased ". In the Spirit, Jesus re- 
ceives divine truth and reflects it back to 
the Father’ (The Lord By R. Guardini, 
translated from the original German by 
Elinor Castendyk Briefs, Chicago 1954, 
VI. 6. pp. 432-33). . 

Once God has, by direct contact, reveal- 
ed to the soul the depths of His life, the 
Christian mystic realizes that his obscure 
and humble faith in Christ has blossomed 
into a wonderful and concrete reality. 
The working of the divine plan unfolds 
itself before him as it proceeds from God 
Himself. Chris: appears in his real 
nature, the Eternal Word in whom the 
Father expresses Himself to Himself, and 
who, assuming the reality of human 
nature, utters the word of God through 
human lips. What matters in Christ is 
not so much what he said or taught, but 
what he is. Faith in Christ is not the 
mere acceptance of some principles ex- 
pounded by a man dead long ago. It is 
the surrender of a person to a person, the 
opening of the human soul to a new life. 
the sharing with Christ in the Spirit in 
whom he is one with the Father. It is 
the humble introduction of the soul into 
that divine intimacy where perfect com- 
munion is compatible with personal auto- 
nomy. The words of St. Paul take here 
their full meaning:  'For through him 
(Christ) we both have our access in one 
Spirit unto the Father’ (Ephesians II. 18). 

"That vital connection with God is not 
bound to the visible presence of Christ 
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upon earth. His incarnation is like the 
sowing of the divine life into the clay of 
mankind in which the seed has grown and 
divine life has spread, and is spreading, 
so that all those who open their soul to it 
are living of Ње same life, are animated 
by the same Spirit and form an organism, 
like the cells of a body, closely united 
together. From the outside, the Church 
is but a vast organization administered by 
a hierarchy of officials, with its definite 
rules of membership and strong regula- 
tions. But that organization is but a pale 
reflection of its living and organic unity. 
From within, the Church is the home of 
the children of God, and its members 
refer to it as ‘Holy Mother the Church’. 
To use the comparison of Christ, the 
Christians are like the living branches of 
the same tree, drawing the living sap from 
the same root which is Christ. "The 
Christian mystic becomes conscious of that 
solidarity and co-ordination which unites 
him in Christ to all his brethren and he 
knows that the branch, once detached 
from the tree, withers and can bear no 
fruit; hence his anxiety” to remain 
a faithful child of the Church. A man 
like St. John of the Cross was not afraid 
to write: ‘If through ignorance I should 
err, it is not intention to depart from the 
sound doctrine of our holy mother the 
Catholic Ghurch. I resign myself absol- 
utely to the better judgement herein of 
private men, be they who they may’ (The 
Ascent of Mount Carmel, p. 3). 
With this, we have reached the second 
'stage of our journey and we can sum up 
what has been exposed so far as follows: 
Christian mysticism is supernatural mys- 
ticism in which the mystic, vitally incor- 
porated in Christ and his Ohurch through 
faith, enters into immediate contact with 
the innermost life of the Absolute, which 
is the life of Father, Son, and Spirit. 
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PROGRESS OF THE GOD-MAN 


Here again we stop in order to listen 
quietly to one who, under the guidance 
of the Spiri, saw and experienced the 
great truths of his faith as one sees and 
feels the warm realities of life. St. 
Bernard, the mightiest personality of the 
twelfth century, was a Cistercian monk 
and a great leader of men. His soul was 
set*on fire by the opening verse of the 
Сапісіе of Canticles in which the Bride, 
yearning for the embrace of the Bride- 
groom, exclaims, 'Let Him kiss me with 
the kiss of His mouth’. Taking these 
words from the scriptures, Bernard gives 
us a vivid exposition of the whole itiner- 
ary of the mystic'soul. Не proceeds in 
three stages : the kiss within the inacces- 
sible life of the Absolute; the divine 
initiative which is the Incarnation of the 
Word -of God: Jesus Ohrist is the kiss 
which unites God to mankind. Then, 
through Christ and in Christ, the soul is 
raised to that kiss with God which is the 
summit of mystical life. 

Bernard first contemplates the trans- 
cendent and living God and says, ‘It 
seems to me that the words “No one 
knoweth the Son save the Father" and 
"No one knoweth the Father save the 
Son" point to a certain kiss which is in- 
effable and beyond the experience of any 
created being' (T'he Sermons of the Song 
of Songs, УШ. 1). That ineffable 
kiss is the mutual and total selfgift 
of Father and Son in the embrace of the 
Holy Spirit, within the inaccessible unity 
of the Godhead. 

- Thus the soul faces both the inaccessible 
and the only desirable. In her effort to 
embrace God, she only clasps emptiness 
Her ambition is transformed into surren- 
der and she becomes a yearning turned 
towards God, calling for His condescen- 
sion. Then only is she able to recognize 


^ God's astounding initiative expressed by 
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St. John in the sober and divine paradox, 
‘And the Word was made flesh’. Look- 
ing at Christ with the eyes of faith, 
Bernard penetrates into the very being of 
the God-man and sees in it the kiss given 
by God to mankind: 'Let the mouth 
which kisses be the Word who assumes, 
the mouth which is kissed, the flesh 
assumed; but the kiss, which is effected 
alike by him who kisses and by that which 
is kissed, let that be the Person who is 
composed of both, the mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus’ 
(The Sermons of the Song of Songs, II. 3). 

Henceforward the soul has access to 
God through Christ. She first falls under 
the fascination of His human nature ; His 
birth, life, suffering, and death upon the 
cross invite her to repentance, detach- 
ment, and love. Purified, she is raised to 
the contact with the Word and filled with 
the Spirit of love. This is how Bernard 
puts it: 'First we approach the feet of 
the Lord and there, before Him who 
made us, we lament over the things we 
have made. Then we seek for His hand, 
which raises and strengthens our faltering 
knees. Then at length we dare to lift up 
the head to that glorious mouth— in fear 
and trembling I speak—not only to behold 
it, but to kiss it; for that Spirit which 
is before our face is Christ the Lord; 
cleaving to Him in the holy kiss, by His 
condescension, we are made one spirit 
with Him. To Thee, O Lord Jesus, to 
Thee rightly does my heart speak thus: 
" My face has sought Thee; Thy face, 
Lord, will I seek. In the morning, 
indeed, Thou hast made me hear Thy 
mercy ; when prostrated in the dust and 
kissing with reverence Thy footprints, I 
have obtained forgiveness for my wicked 
life; Then, later in the day, Thou hast 
cheered up the soul of Thy servant when, 
with the kiss of Thy hands, Thou hast 
graciously granted him the grace of a 
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good life. And now, what remains, O 
good Lord, but that Thou shouldst admit 
me to tbe kiss of the mouth, in the full- 
ness of light and in the fervour of the 
spirit, and thus fill me with the joy of Thy 
face"' (The Sermens of the Song of 
Songs, III. 5-6). ‘I shall have no rest 
until He kisses me with the kiss of His 
mouth. I am thanxful for the kiss of 
His feet, І am thankful for the kiss of 
His hands; but if He cares for me at all, 
let Him kiss me with the kiss of His mouth. 
No, I am not ungrateful, but I love. I 
have received, I confess, more than I 
deserve, but infinitely less than I wish. 
My longing carries me away, not my 
reason. Indeed, reserve would fain check 
mv transports, but :t is love which pre- 
vails’ (Sermons of the Song of Songs, 
IX). 

This is, in a concrete illustration, the 
pattern of Christian mysticism. It is the 
faithful echo of the great prayer which 
Christ addressed to his Father the day 
before he died: ' Neither for these only 
do I pray, but for them also that believe 
on me through this word; that they may 
all be one; even as thou, Father ari in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be 
in us.... I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be pe-fected into one; that 
the world may know that thou didst send 
me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst 
me.. I made known unto them thy 
name, and will make it known ; that the 
love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in 
them, and I in them' (John, XVIII. 
20-26). 


THE ‘DARK NIGHT’ OF THE SOUL 


Because Christian mysticism is the im- 
mediate contact of the human person 
with the transcendeatally personal God, 
it cannot end in the fixity of an absorbing 
ecstasy. If the light of God’s self-revela- 
tion paralyses the thinking power of the 
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soul, the invasion of God's love transforms 
it into a divine instrument. The soul is 
not satisfied to enjoy the vision of God, 
it yearns to be used by God as a witness 
of God's love for the world. We have in 
The Two Sources of Morality and Reli- 
gion the following beautiful passage : 
“Though the soul becomes, in thought 
and feeling, absorbed in God, something 
of it remains outside; that something is 
the will...Its life, then, is not yet 
divine. The soul is aware of this, hence 
its vague disquietude, hence the agitation 
in repose which is the striking feature 
of what we call complete mysticism ; it 
means that the impetus has acquired the 
momentum to go further, that ecstasy 
affects indeed the ability to see and to 
feel, but that there is, besides, the will, 
which itself has to find its way back to 
God. When this feeling has grown to 
the extent of displacing everything else, 
the ecstasy has died out, the soul finds 
itself alone again, and sometimes desolate 
enough. Accustomed for a time to a 
dazzling light, it is now left blindly 
groping in the gloom. It does not realize 
the profound metamorphosis which is 
going on obscurely within it. It feels 
that it has lost much; it does not yet know 
that this was in order to gain all. Such 
is the “ darkest night" of which the great 
mystics have spoken, and which is per- 
haps the most significant thing, in any 
case the most instructive, in Christian 
mysticism....The mystic soul yearns to 
become God's instrument. It throws off 
anything in its substance that is not pure 
enough, not flexible and strong enough, to 
be turned to some use by God....Now 
it is God who is acting through the soul, 
in the soul; the union is total, therefore 
final....'There is an irresistible impulse 
which hurls it into vast entenprises. A 
calm exaltation of all its faculties makes 
it see things on a vast scale only, and, 
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in spite of its own weakness, produces оп ў 
what can be mightily wrought.... And 
now the visions are left behind: the divin- 
ity could not manifest ‘itself from with- 
out to à soul henceforth replete with its 
essence, Nothing remains to distinguish 
such a man from the men about him 
He alone realizes the change which has 
raised him to the rank of adjutores Dei, 
e patients " in respect to God, agents in 
respect to man. In this elevation he feels 
no pride. On the contrary, great is his 
humility. How could he be ought but 
humble, when there has been made mani- 
fest to him in mute colloquy, alone with 
the Alone, through an emotion in which 
his whole soul seemed to be absorbe. 
what we may call the divine humility? ' 
(pp. 230 ff). 

Christian mysticism therefore is not 
purely speculative. Its purest contem- 
plation is always informed by charitv 
God gives Himself to the soul in reveal- 
ing Himself to it, and the soul abandous 
itself to divine life which is Love. Human 
love with its limitations is transformed 
into divine charity, which embraces all 
men. The isolation of the highest spec- 
ulation is broken and the mystic becomes 
the channel through which the love of God 
flows into the hearts of men. Whether 
called to lead a life of devouring activity, 
as many great mystics were, or whether 
cut off from the exterior world in the 
silent solitude of the cloister, or whether 
reduced to the apparent inactivity of 
suffering, the mystic exercises the highest 
of all activities; he loves the world with 
the love of God. 


THE IDEAL OF ADHERENCE TO CHRIST 


That divine instrumentality is the fruit 
of his adherence to Christ, for the ideal 
of Christian life is to be made conform- 
able to Christ and thus to share in the 
Spirit of God's eternal love. Christ does 
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not stand as a model to be copied from the 
outside. Through faith he lives in the 
soul, imparts to it his Spirit, and that 
Spirit slowly moulds the soul according 
to the pattern of Christ. This is how a 
contemporary mystic, Sister Elizabeth of 
the Trinity, prays to the Holy Spirit: 
ʻO consuming Fire, Spirit of love, do 
Thou take hold of me, so that an incarna- 
tion of the Word may, as it were, take 
place in my soul May my human 
nature so belong to Him that He may 
re-enact in it His whole mystery. The 
mystery of Christ is the mystery of death 
and resurrection. ‘Extra grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth by 
itself alone; but if it die, it bearth much 
fruit’ (John, XII. 24). 

It is through Christ and in Christ that 
the soul touches God and is embraced 
by Him. The suffering humanity of 
Christ is the path which leads to the nup- 
tials of the soul with the Word of God. 
And that is why his cross is the standard 
of Christian sanctity and mysticism. 
Suffering is not only purification, it is the 
test of love, the seal of union with and 
conformity to Christ. 

Henry Suso (1295-1366) once complain- 
ed to Christ of the sufferings he had to 
undergo. This is the answer he received 
from Jesus: ‘Now, then, hearken to the 
sweet music of the distended strings of 
that Divine harp—a suffering God-man— 
how richly it sounds, how sweetly it vib- 
rates. Before the world, suffering is a re- 
proach, but before me it is an mfinite 
honour... Suffering makes а man in My 
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sight worthy of love, for the sufferer is 
like Me... Suffering changes an earthly 
man into a heavenly man. Suffering 
brings with it the estrangement of the 
world, but confers, instead, My intimate 
familiarity... Suffering is the surest way, 
the nearest way, and the shortest way’ 
(Quoted by P. de Jaegher in An Anthology 
of Mysticism, London, 1935, pp. 62-63). 

In Jesus crucified and risen from among 
the dead, the whole of mankind died to 
sin and found open the door leading to 
divine life. : 

The Christian saint, welcoming in bim- 
self the life of Christ, dies to self and 
surrenders to the spirit of Jesus, ie. to 
the action of uncreated divine love. 


The Christian mystic, raised above him- 
self by the Spirit, enters into a conscious 
intimacy with the living God. His will 
coincides with the divine will and he is 
transformed into a conscious, supple, and 
loving instrument through which God 
manifests His love to the world. 


No wonder, then, if St. Paul, the first 
Christian mystic, could exclaim: ‘ But far 
be it from me to glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, through which 
the world hath been crucified unto me, 
and I met the world’ (To the Galatians, 
VI. 15). ‘And I, brethren, when I came 
unto you, came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom, proclaiming to you 
the mystery of God. For I determined 
not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified’ (I. Corin- 
thians, II. 1-3). 


Science and Industry 


J. €. Снозн, psc. 


Dr. J. C. Ghosh, an eminent scientist, gave this lecture 
at the Institute in September r950. He was then Direc- 
tor of the Indian Institute of Technology at Hijli, West 
Bengal. Recently Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta, Dr. Ghosh is now a member of the Planning 
Commisston with the Government of India. 
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HE Hon. Sri Jawabarlal Nehru, in 
T his message to the Jubilee Session of 

the Indian Science Congress in 1938, 
said, ' It is science alone that can solve our 
problems of hunger and poverty, of in- 
sanitation and illiteracy, of superstition 
and deadening custom, of vast resources 
running to waste, of a rich country in- 
habited by a poor people’. This mes- 
sage of our great leader should receive 
a wider circulation. It is time our people 
realized that knowledge is power; that 
the storehouse of scientific knowledge 
and technical skill in the possession of 
the nationals of a country is its greatest 
resource; and that new knowledge in 
fundamental science is the pace-maker of 
industrial progress. 


RESEARCH LEADS TO THE UNEXPECTED 


One cannot tel where fundamental 
research in science will lead to. It is like 
the wind which bloweth as it listeth. 
What was considered a toy when Faraday 
demonstrated the principle of an electric 
machine in the twenties of the last cen- 
tury, formed the nucleus round which has 
grown a vast industry which is today the 
very basis of cjvilized life. When Ruther- 
ford was experimenting on the disinteg- 
ration of the nucleus of the hydrogen 
atom, it was not possible to realize the 
importance of the artificial disintegration 


and synthesis of elements which we have 
witnessed in recent years. That man can 
produce temperatures of the order of one 
million degrees, or that he can shoot 
fundamental particles, having the weight 
of the hydrogen atom but no electric 
charge, in high concentrations at veloci- 
ties approaching that of light is again a 
discovery, which, in the language of 
Rutherford, is of far greater importance 
than the winning of wars, 

The work of Crookes and J. J. Thomson 
culminated in the electron. It was at first 
more in the nature of a philosophical con- 
ception. Little could one anticipate at 
the end of the last century, that electron- 
ics was going to be one of the most pro- 
gressive industries of the twentieth cen- 
tury. With its aid, messages, sounds, and 
pictures are now transmitted through 
space to distant parts of the world. 
Radio-location of distant objects in air, 
land, and sea has now become the essence 
of defence, 

Einstein was called a dreamer when he 
postulated the daring hypothesis that 
matter and energy are interconvertible 
and when they are transformed, one into 
another, a quantitative relation exists as 
given by the simple expression—' energy 
produced is equivalent to mass that dis- 
appears multiplied by the square of the 
velocity of light, or, energy disappearing 
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is equal to the mass that is created mul- 
tiplied by the square of the velocity of 
light’. People who survived the disaster 
of Hiroshima or witnessed the amazing 
spectacle at Bikini were forcibly impressed 
by the fact that it was one thing to read 
about Einstein's equation and another 
thing to have it demonstrated before one's 
eyes by the breath-taking manifestation of 
power that is liberated through the disap- 
pearance of matter in the disintegration 
of the atom. 


SOME DEVELOPMENTS IN MEDICINE 


The famous researches of Hevisey on 
the use of radio-active tracer elements in 
biological processes have led to the use 
of radio-carbon, radio-phosphorus, radio- 
sulphur, and radio-iodine in quantities 
which make possible large scale research in 
the mechanism of growth of normal and 
abnormal tissues. These radio-active 
atoms are finding increasingly beneficial 
use in the treatment of abnormal and 
malignant growths. Who knows that the 
manufacture of radio-active isotopes in 
another generation may not become the 
largest chemical industry? Oak Ridge 
which supplies the U.S.A. and other 
friendly countries with these radio-active 
atoms, which may be considered as tagged 
atoms, as it were, for research and medical 
purposes, has become one of the biggest 
industrial units of America. Some 40,000 
people live in this town which has grown 
to this size almost overnight. 

The history of medicine and biochem- 
istry also affords many instances of pure 
research leading to unexpected industrial 
development such as the experiments of 
Banting which led to the isolation of 
insulin for the treatment of diabetics ; 
and the classical observation of Fleming 
that staphylococct would not grow in the 
petri dish contaminated by the mould peni- 
cillum notatum; the isolation of penicillin 
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by Florey and its large scale production 
are now common knowledge. Indian scien- 
tists have taken keen interest in this 
search for antibiotics, and the Govern- 
ment of India are now putting up in 
Bombay a factory for the manufacture of 
antibiotics at a cost of three crores of 
rupees. 

It also happens that substances, which 
have been long known as mere laboratory 
curiosities, burst into world-wide signifi- 
cance because of the discovery of some 
properties of practical use associated with 
them. This happened, for instance, to 
lead-tetraethyl when its anti-knocking pro- 
perties were discovered. Its use bas re- 
sulted in the saving of billions of gallons 
of petrol per year. D.D.T. is another such 
substance whose insecticidal properties 
were discovered by Dr. Paul Miller who 
has been awarded the Nobel Prize for this 
achievement. 


APPLIED AND FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE 
COMPLEMENTARY 


It is the general experience, however, 
that new knowledge gained in the labo- 
ratories of puze science does not find an 
immediate irdustrial objective. Неге 
comes the job of the researcher in applied 
sciences. The work of men who utilize 
existing knowledge for practical purposes 
is complementary to that of explorers to 
whom discoveries are ends in themselves. 

Much fundamental science in many 
parts of the world has suffered from the 
lack of stimulating contact with applied 
science. The close relationship between 
fundamental and applied science is desir- 
able for two reasons. Firstly, applied 
science continuously produces new techni- 
ques, new materials. and new instruments 
which provide invaluable tools for the 
fundamental scientists. Secondly, applied 
science continuously throws up problems 
of fundmental scientific interest. For 
example, Marconi’s success in spanning 
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the Atlantic by radio-transmission against 
the advice of Stokes indicated the possi- 
bility of the existence of conducting layers 
in the upper atmospheres. This clue was 
pursued by Sir Edward Appleton, who per- 
‘fected the experimental technique for mea- 
suring the heights of these layers and-was 
later responsible, along with his colleagues, 
Sir Robert Watson Watt and others, for 
the development of radio-location of dis- 
tant objects in the sky. Take again the 
achievement of the Wright brothers. 
They were practical mechanics with a 
certain amount of scientific background, 
but with great initiative. They made 
their own aero-engines and air-frames and 
actually flew into the air on the 12th 
December, 1903. There has been a long 
and arduous journey from the plane of 
the Wrights to the jet plane of Whittle. 
But at every stage of the journey, applied 
science has been fertilized by the ideas of 
pure science and pure science by the tech- 
niques of the former. 


RESEARCH MUST NOT BE NEGLECTED 


The history of the recent World War 
has taught us that to neglect research is to 
invite calamity. It is not necessary to quote 
instances as the facts are too glaring to 
escape notice. The question is often 
asked in India, ‘Does scientific research 
pay?’ The history of all progressive in- 
dustries leaves no doubt that it does. No 
modern industry which has been brought 
into existence by scientific research can 
survive in this competitive world if con- 
tinuous improvements are not effected 
through scientific research. Research is 
the elixir of the life of all industries, ever 
renewing their youth and vigour. It often 
happens that the direct returns of one 
fruitful piece of long-range research pays 
back many times the cost of ninety-nine 
which could not find useful application. 
The story of the synthesis of ammonia 
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from nitrogen and hydrogen or the story 
of illumination are perfect examples to 
indicate that industrial research is a very 
paying proposition when properly con- 
ducted. 

It is often feared that research in ap- 
plied sciences leads to technological un- 
employment; on the contrary, it is due 
to lack of research that such situations 
occür. Note, for example, the difference 
between what happened in the transport 
industry and in the electric lamp indus- 
try in the U.S.A. In the first case, the 
canal bond holders lost money, and men 
working in the canals were put out of work 
when railways came into being. The rail- 
ways, in turn, lost money and men when 
automobiles came into existence. If the 
canal executives had had the vision to 
develop the automobile industry, histor: 
would have told a different story. But 
when the G. E. Company passed progres- 
sively from the production of carbon lamps 
to vacuum tungsten lamps and then to 
gas-filled tungsten lamps as a result of 
research efforts of the company itself, no 
men were put out of work and there was 
no failure to meet bond payments and 
no loss due to decrease in the value of 
the stock of the company. The businéss 
created by the new and better lamps was 
hundreds of times greater than that which 
it superseded. This is the law of re- 
search. Every new and better product 
produces greater wealth than it destroys ; 
for the human need or desire which made 
it possible for the new to displace the 
old gives to the new a greater market 
than the old ever enjoyed. 


NATIONAL PROSPERITY DEPENDENT 
ON SCIENCE 


A Chinese scholar once remarked to me, 
“It is better to go abroad and learn than 
to stay at home and teach’. This is in 


evidence of the fact that Chinese scholars - 


came to India for a thousand years from 
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the days of Asoka, staying in the famous 
universities of India like Nalanda and 
Taksasila as long as they liked, seeing and 
learning whatever they wished to see and 
to learn. He observed that the wheels of 
progress moved continuously round and 
we, the inhabitants of China and India, 
cannot study too carefully how the United 
States has built up her fabulous material 
prosperity and that from poor beginhing. 
The transformation of a nursery school in 
thirty years into one of the most famous 
universities of the world called the 
Harvard University is symbolic of the 
transformation that has come over that 
country which maintains today more 
than fifty million human beings at a 
standard of living, which is the despair 
of the rest of the world. The land is 
flowing with milk and honey, as it were, 
and the farming community who repre- 
sent not more than twenty per cent of 
the population not only feed well their 
fellow citizens, but have plenty to sell 
to foreign countries like ourselves. The 
sanitary and prophylactic measures are so 


perfect that the average expectation of 
life is sixty-three years as against twenty- 
six in India. Ceaseless efforts are being 
made to gain increased mastery over the 
forces of nature, to make better things 
by cheaper processes, to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the soi, and to improve the 
quality of crops and. livestock by scientific 
management. They have proved conclu- 
sively that it is possible for a country 
to enjoy prosperity if two conditions are 
fulfilled, viz. the country has sufficient 
natural resources and the people have the 
ability to explore and exploit those 
resources. 


Here, in India, we are at the dawn of 
a new era which is full of hope for our 
millions. This dawn must not fade into 
darkness. Such a d:saster will not happen 
if we have a clear idea of the content and 
meaning of science in relation to our 
national life, if we propagate the spirit of 
science and utilize the methods of science 
so that one man in future will be as effi- 
cient as a hundred now. 


What we need is to study, independent of foreign control, different 


branches of the knowledge that is our own, and with it the English language 


and western science; we need technical education and all else which may 


develop industries, so that men, instead of seeking for service, may earn 


enough to provide for themselves, and save something against a rainy day. 


SWAML VIVEKANANDA 


Book Reviews 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HIN- 
DUISM: А PnuiLosoPHiCAL Srupy. Ву 
Satis Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D, 
Lecturer in Philosphy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. (Das Gupta & Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 
xiv +178 pp. 1950. Rs. 4/8) 

Hinduism has hardly lent itself to a 
convenient definition. Its amorphous and 
indeterminate variety of forms is so very 
‘bewildering that it appears more to be 
a federation of religions rather than a 
religion. It is precisely because of this 
that a handbook of Hinduism is so much 
a desideratum at least to those to whom 
it has not been admittedly a manageable 
concept. И Hinduism were a loose 
assemblage of irreconcilable units, void of 
connecting highways, it would have merely 
interested the historian, and the man 
seeking to be inspired would have left 
its portal disappointed and crestfallen. 
Yet it is the fundamentals of the faith 
that have invested it with a unity of pur- 
pose. The book under review is an 
eminently successful attempt at present- 
ing those fundamentals with lucidity of 
exposition. 

The outstanding feature of the book is 
its philosophical precision and, the author 
has nowhere held sentimental brief for his 
faith. Although taking us through the 
different theories of the world, he has not 
landed us in unwarranted abstruseness. 
But for a pervading sense of the relevant 
the book would have been only a res- 
pectable addition to the brilliant array 
of existing philosophical publications. 

The author is in his element in his 
exposition of the doctrine of rebirth and 
the law of Karma. Here the author stands 
by a definite conviction, an unwavering 


philosophy of life. The different paths 
leading to the same supreme goal have 
deservedly claimed a fairly wide treatment. 
He has not only elaborated them in thei- 
philosophical distinctness, he has also 
shown their unity and inter-relation. 

Sincere seekers of truth will assuredly 
take kindly to this book to be inspired and 
benefited. 


J. €. Darra 


TATTVAJIJNASA. By Satis Chandra 


Chatterjee, М.А, Ph.D, Lecturer in 
Philosophy, Calcutta University. (Das 
Gupta & Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 177 pp 1358 
B.S. Rs. 2/-) 


The book under review is a collection 
of articles contributed by the learned 
author to different Bengali period- 
icals ; they cover a wide variety of religio- 
philosophical topics. The author is 
avowedly missionary in zeal. He put, 
forward the plea of cultural collaboration 
among nations and this can only be 
achieved by a close and sympathetic under- 
standing of the fundamental principles 
that bind all religions and cultures. 

True, the author has mainly con- 
centrated his attention on the edifying 
teachings of Hinduism and Indian philos- 
ophy, yet he has not diverged a whit from 
his professed mission of seeking the 
fundamental unity of religions and cul- 
tures. His illuminating essays on world 
peace, the character of Indian culture, and 
Sri Ramakrishna only strengthen ancl 
reinforce his assertion as to the practica! 
possibility of a synthetic culture for thc 
whole of humanity. 
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Institute News 


A reception was held at the Institute 
on the and April to welcome Mr. Yasa- 
buro Shimonaka of Tokyo. Mr. Shimo- 
naka is well known for his work in pro- 
moting knowledge of Asian culture in 
Japan and is the Founder-President of the 
Asiatic University at Ookurayama. As 
Chairman of the Japanese Divisiom of 
World Brotherhood Mr. Shimonaka also 
works for the promotion of co-operation 
among men of goodwill all over the 
world. He is now organizing a Confer- 
ence of World Religionists to be held in 
Higashi-Honganji, Kyoto, next August. 
After the reception Mr. Shimonaka ad- 
dressed a crowded meeting at the Institute 
and in the course of his talk made many 
practical suggestions for the furtherance 
of social, economic, and cultural contacts 
between India and Japan. It was his 
sincere conviction that deeper knowledge 


and understanding based on mutual ex- 
change was of the utmost importance for 
the good of both countries and of the 
whole world. 

* * * 

On the srd April a recital was given 
at the Institute of Ekalavya, a play written 
in English by T. P. Kailasam, a modern 
South Indian writer of great talent. Sri 
B. Rama Rao, of Bangalore, recited the 
play before a large and appreciative 
audience. 

* * * 

Mr. John L. Peters, President of World 
Neighbours, visited the Institute in April. 
Mr. Peters was on a visit to India to ex- 
plore ways in which his organization 
could give practical assistance to projects 
designed to improve economic, educa- 
tional, and other aspects of life in rural 
areas, 
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Vivekananda — His Influence in the Awakening 


of Modern India 


G. L. MEHTA 


The Unversity of Chicago has founded an annual 
Vivekananda Memorial Lecture, the first of which was 
given by Sri G. L. Mehta, the Indian Ambassador to the 
United States of America on the 20th April last. At the 
Institute on the rrih June, this lecture, here reproduced, 
was read out before a crowded meeting to introduce a 
symposium on Swami Vivekananda and his teaching. 
Those who participated were Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mookerji, M.P., Professor Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, and 
В. N. Banerjea. Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar presided. 


Chicago for the honour they have done 

in inviting me to inaugurate the Vive- 
kananda Memorial Lecture in this great 
city. This has been made possible be- 
cause of the co-operation and generous 
assistance of Tarakanath Das Foundation 
to which I should like to pay my tribute 
at the outset. 

The purpose of this series of lectures 
is to acquaint the people of the United 
States with the cultural heritage of India 


[e grateful to the Upiversity of 


and to promote better understanding 
between the two countries. There i» 
indeed, urgent need today for a bettcr 
appreciation of the ways of life of difer- 
ent countries, for tolerance between 
peoples, and for mutual recognition of our 
common aspirations. But in no case is 
such understanding more essential thaa 
between India and the United States, 2s 
on their co-operation and harmony depend 
the future of democracy in the East and 
the peace of the world. 


Р 
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The Ramakrishna Mission which con- 
ducts several Vedanta Centres in this coun- 
try is a vital institution that seeks to com- 
bine the religious and cultural tradition ot 
India with the gospel of social service of 
modern times. This Mission was establish- 
ed in Calcutta in 1897 by Swami Viveka- 
nanda to honour the memory of his giou 
or preceptor and master Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. 

In order to evaluate the contribution 
which Swami Vivckananda has made to 
the cvolution of New India, it is neces- 
sary 10 remind ourselves of the times in 
which he lived and worked. India was 
then in a state of ferment. Vivekananda 
was born only six years atter India’s first 
revolutionary movement of independence 
in 1857. The national upsurge, however. 
was much wider than the political strug- 
‘gle. The second half of the nineteenth 
century was marked by activities of social 
and religious reform. Some reformist 
movements like the Brahmo Samaj in 
Bengal Jaid emphasis on the unity of God 
and discarded idol worship ; it carried on 
a crusade for removal of social evils and 
for elevating the status of women. Others 
like the Arya Samaj in the north sought 
to go back to the pristine purity of the 
ancient scriptures and strove to attain the 
ideal of an Indian nationality. The 
Indian National Congress which became 
the spear-head of the national struggle for 
independence was also established during 
these days. 

It was in these times of turmoil and 
unrest that Vivekananda came under the 
influence of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, a poor priest in a temple near 
Calcutta, and became in due course the 
standard bearer of the master’s teachings. 
Sri Ramakrishna had scarcely any formal 
education and led an intensely spiritual 
life in splendid isolation. He had decp 
faith in the inherent truth of all religions 
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and tested his belicf by performing reli- 
gious exercises in «ccordance with the 
practice and usage not only of different 
Hindu sects. but also of Christianity and 
Islan. His broad catholicity, mysticism, 
and spiritual ecstasy attracted consider- 
able attention of the people. But he lived 
and died a lonely spiritual devotce. un- 
known except to sinall groups of disciples 
and followers. 


AN OVERWHELMING SPIRITUAL POWER 


But Vivekananda was not only a dis 
ciple, he was an expcnent and interpreter. 
His learning, eloquence, zest, and energy 
and his wonderful personality gathered 
round him a band of followers which 
included the rich and the poor, intellect- 
uals and the illiterate, his own country- 
men and foreigners. 

Sixty-two years ago, when America was 
still an unknown lard to most people in 
India and India seemed a distant, perhaps 
a semi-barbaric. country to many in the 
West, Vivekananda overcoming all the 
hardships of travel and without adequate 
financial support came to this country 
and, indeed, to this city, where on Sep- 
tember 11, 1893, he addressed the World's 
Parliament of Religions. His speech, 
extempore and brief as it was, created a 
profound impression on the audience; 
overnight, he became а celebrity in this 
country. The keynote of his address was 
universal tolerance ind human brother- 
hood. Indeed, Vivekananda was the first 
spiritual and cultural ambassador ОЁ 
India to America. Sister Christine who 
heard Vivekananda for the first time in a 
Unitarian Churck in Detroit in 1894 
says: ‘The power that emanated from 
this mysterious being was so great that 
one and all but shrank from it. 
overwhelming It threatened to sweep 
everything before iL This, one sensed 
even in those first urtorgettable moments. 


Tt was 
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-.. He was barely thirty, this preacher 
trom far away India. Young with an 
ageless youth and yet withal old with the 
wisdom of ancient times.’ 

And, in. parenthesis, may I mention 
what impression Vivekananda himself had 
of America. In a private letter from 
Chicago dated gnd November, 1893, Vive- 
kananda wrote: - 

“There is a curiosity in this nation 
such as you mcet with nowhere else. 
They want to know everything, and 
their women—they are the most ad- 
vanced in the world. The average 
American woman is far more cultivated 
than the average American man. The 
men slave all their lives for money, and 
the women snatch every opportunity to 
improve themselves. And they are a 
very kind-hearted, frank people. Every- 
body who has a fad to preach comes 
here and I am sorry to say that most 
of these are not sound. The Ameri- 
cans have their faults too and what 
nation has not? But this is my sum- 
ming up. Asia laid the germs of civi- 
lization, Europe developed men, and 
America is developing women and the 
masses. It is a paradise of the woman 
and the labourer.’ 


VIVEKANANDA AND THE NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT 


In Vivekananda, patriotic and religious 
impulses aroused a supreme desire to 
uplift the manhood of India with a view 
to restoring India to a, self-respecting 
place in the comity of nations. He be- 
lieved that India had a definite contribu- 
tion to make to the peace and progress 
of the world, but before she could do so, 
she had to win recognition from other 
nations by raising her own status. India 
could co-operate for the common good by 
eradicating poverty, by redressing social 
wrongs, and by developing her inherent 
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strength. For this purpose, the people of 
India had to draw their inspiration from 
her ancient heritage. For the first time 
in the modern age, he boldly proclaimed 
before the world the cultural tradition 
and the spiritual qualities of Hindu civi- 
lization, the greatness of her past, and the 
aspirations for her future. Instead of 
being apologetic or exhibiting a sense of 
inferiority which marked the attitude of 
many Indians in those days towards 
western culture and civilization. a refresh- 
ing courage and a consciousness of innate 
strength marked Vivekananda’s utterances. 
This, combined with a burning patriotic 
zeal, made him an embodiment of the 
ideals of a resurgent Indian nation. He 
was, in the words of Sir Valentine Chirol, 
“the first Hindu whose personality won 
demonstrative recognition abroad for 
India’s ancient civilization and for her 
new-born claim to nationhood’. 

Vivekananda was not a politician. He 
did not fight any political battles nor did 
be participate in civic and legislative 
bodies. He was primarily a religious 
reformer, but he propounded the funda- 
mentals and emphasized tbe verities which 
years later were reinforced by Mahatma 
Gandhi and became in many ways the 
beacon light of the national renaissance. 
As Prime Minister Nehru has observed, 
‘Vivekananda was one of the great foun- 
ders of the modern national movement of 
India, and a great number of people who 
took more or less active part in that move- 
ment later on drew their inspiration from 
him'. 

It is not easy to determine.the way iu 
which Vivekananda has influenced modern 
India nor to detail the spheres in which 
his influence has been felt. Such in- 
fluence as a man like Vivekananda exer- 
cised was subtle and imperceptible. for the 
work of a spiritual teacher is concerned 
with the minds. and hearts of men, not 
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with institutions апа laws. The toot- 
prints which a great man leaves on the 
sands of time are not always visible to the 
naked eye. Nevertheless, Vivekananda’s 
inspiration and work abide. I shall 
attempt to deal only with some aspects of 
the impact of his personality and work. 


The national movement of India, par- 
ticularly after Gandhiji became its leatler, 
has been not merely national in its aims 
and temper, but also democratic and 
social in its outlook. From 1981, when 
the Indian National Congress in its session 
at Karachi laid down the broad principles 
on which the Constitution of India was 
to be framed until its recent session at 
Avadi in Madras in January this year, the 
emphasis of the Indian movement has 
been on the building up of a welfare State 
through improvement in the condition of 
the masses and the evolution of an equal- 
itarian society by democratic means. 
And here is what Vivekananda, known as 
the ‘cyclonic Hindu’, had to say on this 
subject on different occasions: 


“The only hope of India is from the 


masses.... He who sees God in the 
poor, in the weak, and in the diseased 
really worships Him. He who has 


served and has helped one poor man, 
seeing God in him, without thinking 
of his caste, creed or race, or anything, 
with him God is more pleased than He 
is with the man who sees Him only in 
temples.. . Do you love your fellow- 
men? Where should you go to seek for 
God—are not all the poor, the miser- 
able, the weak, gods? Why not wor- 
ship them first? .... I consider that 
the great national sin is the neglect of 
the masses, and that is one of the causes 
of our downfall. No amount of poli- 
tics will be of any avail until the 
masses in India are once more well-fed, 
and well-cared for.’ 
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HIS IDEAL OF SERVICE 

Again and again, Vivekananda said 
that religion had tc be translated into 
our daily life and practice, that it should 
remove tyrannies and privileges and 
barriers He urmly believed that the 
noblest way to serve (God was through the 
service of man, that temples should not 
become ivory towers. The term Darida 
Майуапа (to signify the dignity of the 
poor) which Gandhiji popularized was 
Swami Vivekananda's expression ; it em- 
bodied his faith in and compassion for the 
weak, the humble, and the lowly. The 
most practical form which Vedanta should 
take, said Vivekananda, was the uplift of 
the mass of people. In this he was truly 
the forerunner of Gandhiji. ‘An empty 
stomach’, Vivekananda once remarked, 
‘is no good for religion.’ It was he, too, 
who observed :hat God comes to the 
poor in the form of bread’. I think we 
should constantly remind ourselves of 
these words now when we are involved in 
conflicts of creeds and wars between rival 
‘isms’. We have to act up to the ideals 
of a true democracy; we have to rid the 
world of dire poverty and want; we have 
to bring some ray of hope and cheer in 
countless lives immersed in squalor and 
misery. And this we have to do irrespec- 
tive of communism or capitalism The 
world can no more be halfstarving and 
half-overfed ethan it can be half-free and 
half-slave. A ‘free world’ cannot be 
based on hungry stomachs, ignorant 
minds, and idle hands. То meet Viveka- 
nanda’s challenge in constructive terms is 
the supreme task of statesmanship today. 

India's political system and constitu- 
tional structure are squarely based on 
principles of secularism. The Funda- 
mental Rights Jaid down in the Constitu- 
tion prohibit discrimination against any 
citizen on grounds only of religion, race, 
caste, sex, place of birth, and prevent the 
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imposition of any disability or restriction 
on such grounds. Complete religious 
freedom is assured to all citizens ot India. 
This is the corner-stone of New India. 
Hindu-Muslim unity was one of the ideals 
for which Gandhiji strove and, indeed, it 
was in vindicating this ideal that he 
sacrificed his very life. Throughout his 
life, Vivekananda laid stress on brother- 
hood and tolerance. In his famous address 
to the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
he said: 'Sectarianism, bigotry, and its 
horrible descendant, fanaticism, bave long 
possessed this beautiful earth. "They have 
filled the earth with violence, drenched 
it often and often with human blood, 
destroyed civilization, and sent whole 
nations to despair. Indeed, he realized 
that social barriers could not be sanc- 
tioned by religious tenets. ‘India’s doom 
was sealed the verv day the caste system 
was invented and stopped free communion 
with one another.... No man, no nation 
can hate others and live.’ For he 
believed like his great master that differ- 
ent religions are but diverse ways leading 
to the same goal. As the writing on the 
walls of the Vedanta Centres in the U.S.A. 
proclaim, ‘He is one, but the 
describe Him differently’. 


sages 


VIVEKANANDA AND INTERNATIONALISM 


'. Although a true nationalist, Swami 
Vivekananda was not narrow in his out- 
look or parochial in his approach. It is 
remarkable that over sixty years ago he 
had what we today call an international 
outlook. ‘Even in politics and sociology, 
problems that were national twenty years 
ago can no longer be solved on national 
grounds only’, he observed. ‘They are 
assuming huge proportions, gigantic 
shapes. They can only be solved when 
looked at in the broader light of interna- 
tional grounds. International organiza- 
tions, international combinations, interna- 
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tional Jaws are the cry of the day. There 
cannot be any progress without the whole 
world being based on Truth and Justice 
It is becoming every day clearer that the 
solution of any problem can never be 
attained on racial, national, or narrow 
grounds. Every idea has to become broad 
ull it covers the whole of this world. 
every aspiration must go on increasing till 
it has engulfed the whole of humanity—I 
am thoroughly convinced that no individ- 
ual or nation can live by holding itself 
apart from Ше community of others 
Colonialism breeds exclusiveness. This is 
the main cause of the degradation of.Man 
today. All nations must get back into 
the world-current. Motion is the sign of 
life.’ How true these words are today so 
many years after they were spoken! With 
Vivekananda, however, internationalism 
was not a slogan or an instrument of 
power politics, but an expression of his 
innate sense of human brotherhood. 

It is of interest to note that long before 
Gandhiji, Vivekananda emphasized not 
only the vital importance of truthfulness 
in all human activities, but also stressed 
the need of fearlessness and even the 
principle of non-aggression. When Gan- 
dhiji returned to India from South Africa 
in 1915, what pained him most was a lack 
of moral strength among people. he was 
oppressed by the atmosphere of cowardice 
and fear. Gandhiji thought this to be 
the worst evil of the foreign rule, worsc 
even than economic exploitation, since it 
corroded the souls of mcn and women and 
robbed them of their human dignity. He, 
thercfore, tried to instil fearlessness among 
his people so that they might stand erect 
and upright before social tyrants. opprcs- 
sive landlords, and arrogant rulers 

But it is not only individual fear that 
matters. We live today in an age of fear ; 
the richer are more afraid than the 
poorer, the more powerful nations are im 
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greater terror than the weaker ones. Meas- 
ures of security seem only to increase the 
feeling of insecurity all round. Atomic 
power accentuted our apprehensions, 
bringing the whole world under a shadow. 
Fear is at the root of much of the world's 
iroubles today and has involved us in a 
ierrible race in production of nuclear 
weapons wbich, if we are not prudent, 
cau only end in universal disaster. Vive- 
kananda proclaimed: ‘Be not afraid of 
anything. ... It is fear that is the great 
cause of misery in the world. It is fear 
that is the greatest. of all superstitions. 
It is fear that is thc cause of our woes, 
and it is fearlessness that brings heaven 
even in a moment.’ d 

So, too, about non-aggression. He once 
said, ' There is no virtue higher than non- 
injury. Non-injury has to be attained by 
him who would be free. No one is more 
powerful than he who has attained perfect 
non-injury’. This, indeed, has been the 
teaching of all great religions. "This con- 
ception of non-aggression was later trans- 
lated by Gandhiji into the principle of 
non-violence, and its wise application in 
the international sphere is the only hope 
for human survival. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 


Apart from these teachings and tenets, 
Vivekananda gave an institutional expres- 
sion. to the principles expounded by him. 
In the tradition of the Buddhist monks 
or bhihsus who went to distant lands 
carrying Buddha’s message of goodwill 
and love and brotherhood, he travelled 
abroad and came to this country twice. 
It was to preach and practise the positive 
faith and gospel of social service that the 
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Ramakrishna Mission was established. 
The Mission waick has several activities 
—religious. cultural and social—has been 
steadily expanding them in various direc- 
tions. It runs  beospitals, dispensaries, 
industrial and engineering schools, librar- 
ies, and publishing houses. And at the 
occurrence of flood, lamine, earthquake, 
epidemic. or any other natural calamity, 
its members render assistance and give 
relief It observes nc distinction of caste, 
creed, or religion :n this work. The 
Mission has remainel a monastic order, 
disseminating — reformative ideas апа 
engaging itself in social service. It has 
placed in the forefront of its programme 
the idea of social work not as mere charity 
or philanthropy, bat as an essential dis- 
cipline for religious and spiritual life, as 
a social obligation which we all owe to 
those less, fortunately placed in life, — ' 


The first Vedanta Centre in this country 
was founded in Chicago soon after Swami 
Vivekananda’s visit in 1893. There are 
today eleven centres in this country where 
Vedanta philosophy is studied and ex- 
pounded. These certres do not preach 
a set of rigid doctrines or seek to convert 
people. 

Vivekananda diec at the young age of 
39. The fire that raged in his mind and 
which expressed iue.f in eloquent and 
ennobling language eventually consumed 
it. It has been sa.d: “Those whom the 
gods love die young' But if the gods had 
spared Vivekananda to live the full span 
of his life, he would have contributed still 
more to the cultura. renaissance of his 
country and to tbe spiritual regeneration 
of mankind. ^ 
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HE Mahabhauaia is а veritable 
T encyclopaedia of Indian culture. It 

enshrines all aspects of Indian 
social, political, economic, religious, and 
moral traditions. In short, it is a book 
of lite embracing all the activities of all 
the people who have lived in this vast 
country. The Mahabharata tradition has 
never been completely absent from the 
life of the people. It is a vital tradition 
which has been the mainspring of thc 
action and endeavour of the people of 
India throughout the ages. Occasionally, 
no doubt, the ideas of the Mahabharata 
became somewbat weak, if not moribund. 
The stream seemed to be drying up. But 
such was the vitality of these ideas that 
they were revived and reinvigorated by 
seers and statesmen who wanted to rc- 
mould the destiny of the country in 
accordance with the age-old and well-tried 
Mahabharata traditions. 

The most important and the most sig- 
nificant of these traditions is undoubtedly 
the concept of justice which has been 
again and again eloquently and powerful- 
ly emphasized tbroughout the pages of the 
great epic. It is interesting and somewhat 
encouraging to observe that this tradition 
of justice is enshrined at thc very outset 
of the Preamble to the Constitution of 


India. Prof. Ernest Barker in hi» book. 
Principles of Social and Political Theory. 
makes a pointed reference ito this Prcam- 
ble and particularly to this concept of 
justice. And he declares that the Preain- 
ble to the Constitution of India serves as 
the keynote of his book. 


DHARMA UPHELD PROTECTS: 
VIOLATED DESTROYS 


DHARMA 


The author of the Mahabharata in his 
great book of one hundred thousand 
versés gives justice the greatest attention 
and the highest place of honour. He 
equates justice with dharma or the moral 
law which binds and sustains the entire 
universe. Any violence done to this moral 
order or any transgression of justice brings 
about, in the long run, a disaster. 


ча са edt ata ча esa «а: n 


(Vanaparvan, 312.123) 


‘Dharma or justice protects (society) if it 
is honoured ; but it certainly destroys (us) 
when it is violated.’ ‘Success is certain to 
the pure and true’, said Bishop Stubbs :n 
onc of his memorable utterances ‘Success 
to falsehood and corruption, tyranny and 
aggression, is only the prelude to a greater 
and an irremediable fall.’ Justice some- 
times, no doubt, seems to hide its face 
but most unexpectedly returns. because un 
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eternal truth cannot be completely obli- 
terated and its progress cannot be arrested 
for an indefinite period. The Mahabha- 
rata proclaims that the eternal truths and 
rights of things exist independent of our 
thoughts or wishes, inherent in the naturc 
of man and the world. These truths are 
bound to assert themselves. Justice is a 
power and, if it is not allowed lair, or 
free play in the affairs of men, it wil] have 
its revenge by undermining, and ultiinate- 
ly destroying, the social order. Justice is 
bound to exact the price of our confusion 
and errors In the Santrparvan of the 
Mahabharata, Bhisma gave a serics of dis- 
courses to Yudhisthira on 1@jadhaima or 
the duty оі the State. Bhisma dwelt at 
great length on measures to ensure the 
safety of the State. Quite naturally, he 
referred to the integrity of the adminis- 
trative system and the efficiency of the 
defence organization. But, finally, he 
warned Yudhisthira that all these meas- 
ures of safetv and precaution would be ot 
no avail if justice were violated or trans- 
gressed суеп in the slightest manner. He 
emphasized particularly the duty of ade- 
quately protecting the weak and the down- 
todden. Bhisma administered a stern 
warning that if the wcak and the helpless 
were not properly protected, or if thev 
were oppressed or repressed by the State, 
then a calamity was bound to happen. 
Therefore, he enjoined upon Yudhisthira. 
as the newly enthroned emperor of India, 
the dutv of taking all possible measures 
for the protection of the weak and the 
helpless. Bhisma says: ‘Most unbearable 
are the cyes of the weak, as are the eyes of 
the hermit and the venomous viper ; hence 


do not oppress the weak ( aH gsx ). 
See that the weak are never slighted 


( Ranana). Let not the eves of 


the weak burn to ashes you and your 


kith and kin ( ате gae fr seg: uera). 
On a family struck down by the flaming 
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looks of the weak descends the curse of 
barrenness. It is destroyed to its very roots. 
Hence do not oppress the weak’ (Santi- 
parvan, 91.14-16) 


KING AS GUARDIAN OF DHARMA - 


Bhisma was never sired of emphasizing 
that justice should be meted out to all 
alike, and that all the people in the 
State, without any distinction whatsoever, 
should be made to feel that they were 
living under the puternal care of the 
king. Conditions ot 3ood Ше for all per- 
sons in the State should be created by 
the king; lor he was the dispenser ol 
justice and the architect of the destiny 
of the people of the kingdom. There 
was no such thing as inexorable fate or 
a predestined Jot for his subjects. The 
king ordains what is 200d as well as what 
is evil for the kingdom. 

The king is ‘spoch-making’ ( gre ае 

) and diferent epochs in human 
history are the results of State endeavour. 

um gape агат: Бе ч! 

пш & We {єп waft ART 
Such being the case, it was the bounden 
duty of the king to regard his subjects 
as his own children and to promote their 
happiness in every possible manner. Such 
a king is worthy of the highest honour. 
and of the best traditions of his office 
(Santiparvan, 6689-100). 

Similar ideas were  inculcated by 
Narada when he appeared before the 
court of Yudhischira at Indraprastha. just 
after his enthronement there. Магада 
quite pertinently asked the newly en- 
throned king Yudhisthira if all the blind, 
deaf, mute, maimed, or otherwise physi- 
cally disabled persons as also wandering 
monks іп his kingdom were being 
carefullv looked after and protected by 
Yudhisthira as his children. Не also 
inouired if similar treatment was being 
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meted out to orphans, the weak, the 
helpless, and the refugees in the State. 
(Sabhaparvan, 5. 124). We have abundant 
evidence in the Alah&@bha@aia to show that 
this ideal of kingly duties was ever pre- 
sent before monarchs and statesmen. In 
the Vialaparvan, Arjuna lays special em- 
phasis on this aspect of Yudhisthira’s state- 
craft. He proclaims before the whole 
assembly of the Matsya Court, in no un- 
certain voice, that Yudhisthira, as king. 
completely fulfilled his kingly duties 
( чатяң ) bv maintaining like his sons 
( чач, qmm) all the old, infirm, dis- 
abled, poor, and helpless persons in the 
State (70. 24). 


It thus appears that this ideal of a verv 
important political and social obligation 
on the part of the king did not remain 
as something unattainable. The above 
mentioned passage from the nalaparvan 
clearly shows that under the wise ad- 
ministration of Yudhisthira this ideal was 
amply fulfilled. 


In the Anusésanaparvan (61.25-37), 
Bhisma dwells on the same theme of social 
justice. He says that the means of subsist- 
ence of the old, the minors, the blind, and 
the destitute should be particularly pro- 
tected. The king must not extort taxes 
from those who are sorely distressed. 
Honest and upright men should be saved 
from the pangs of hunger. What can be 
more criminal for a country than to have 
within its bounds starving children look- 
ing on, while others enjoy delicious dishes? 


Jat єп їн rena uere ате: | 

anata Akami fe чча аа: і 

Learned men cannot properly take care 
of themselves. They should be made free 
from hunger and want. Let it not hap- 
pen that ‘Chill Penury repressed their 
noble rage’. Such repression is tanta- 
mount, in its enormity, to the crime of 


throttling an embryo in the womb— 
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nipping in the bud immense possibilities 
whose fruition might be beneficial to the 
country as a whole. Women, being help- 
less, suffer most. The State should be 
particularly vigilant in regard 10 their 
protection If they are oppressed. or in 
any way dishonoured, then thc future of 
the State is doomed. Bhisma pointecllv 
inqulcates the doctrine that the king who 
does not protect ( әң иет) but. on the 
other band, snatches away, the wealth of 
his subjects ( гаї ү; who violates the 
time-honoured and established traditions 
of the country ( батн ү: and who aiso 
fails to show the qualities of right and 
proper leadership ( ара ) and is yet 
unashamed, is а disgrace to hi rowal 
office, and such a king is Kali mcarnate 
and should be put to death by his subjects 
acting in an organized manner (dà 
Uses #29: Fe FAN fmm) Bhisma 
is not satished by merely emphasizing the 
necessity of killing an unworthy king. 
He goes further, proclaiming that the 
king, who takes upon himsceli the rôle of 
a protector, and yet does not fulfil it 
should be slaughtered like a mad and 


lisca dog: 
diseased og 


Virtues and vices of the people in general, 
in a State, are the result of the king's 
administration, and the king is respon- 
sible for the growth of virtues as well as 
for the prevalence of vices. It is the first 
and foremost duty of a king to provide 
for a just social order ; it is his principal 
obligation to make the State the moral 
guardian of society. So Bhisma asked 
Yudhisthira to be a wise, just, and De- 
nevolent ruler in order that the entire 
community might look up to him for pro- 
tection, guidance, and inspiration. He 
also said, 


gu ат леч gaa ser om sii 
aga dep pare wem sm andi 
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“Oh Bhárata! In a well-protected kingdoin 
the king receives the fourth part of the 
merit of whatever auspicious acuon is 
performed by the subjects.’ 


VIDURA—DHARMA PERSONIFIED 


Vidura in the Mahabhaata is the per- 
sonification of dharma and the idea of 
justice. He is the very embodiment, of 
the Mahabhaata ideal of perfect right- 
eousness, and his is India’s most authentic 
voice.  Vidura's conception ol justice, 
however, does not lic merely in propound- 
ing canons; he is a person who by his 
character and conduci always gives a lead 
to others for fearlessly pursuing the path 
of honesty and iectitude The author of 
the Mahábhaüiata mentions, again and 
again, that education fulfil itself in 
character and conduct ( afteaferad ). 
Vidura is a standing example of this 
dictum. There is no dichotomy between 
his learning and character ( 
and therefore he has been held in such 
high esteem throughout the great epic. 
He sprang from a low origin; his social 
status was insignificant. He was а Asattd, 
born of a Sudra woman ; but his educa- 
tion, upbringing, character, and discipline 
made him one of the foremost person- 
alities of the Mahābhārata Не could not 
tolerate any injustice in society, whether 
done by individuals or by the State. He 
was frank and outspoken in raising his 
voice of protest against manifest wrong 
and was no respecter of persons in fixing 
guilt. In the Sabhaparvan, we find Drau- 
padi tortured and dishonoured in an 
open assembly by Duryodhana, Юиһѕа- 
sana, and other members of the Kuru 
family. Bhisma, Drona, Krpa. and other 
elders looked on, remained quiet, and did 
not utter a single word of protest against 
the enormity of the crime. They were 
afraid ; they did not have the courage to 
point out that an injustice was being donc 


to Draupadi. They feared that they 
would thereby incur ihe displeasure of 
the State. But Vidura. as an individual, 
had no doubt or hesitauon in the matter. 
He did not falter oz equivocate. Although 
he was a salaried servant of the State, he 
rose from his seat and with uplifted hands 
warned tbe entire assembly as to the die 
consequences that would follow from their 
silence and inactivity (08. 58). 

No doubt or hesitation afllicted his mind 
or clouded his sense of duty. He was 
also equally emphazic in pointing out the 
clear duty of the entire assembly in the 
present crisis. He sternly rebuked the 
members present by saying that their 
silence in the face of a manifest injustice 
was definitely undermining the moral 
foundation of the State and society. Moral 
order depended upon justice, and if justice 
were not allowed to function, then the 
future of society would be doomed. 
Lowes Dickinson says, ‘Justice is a power, 
and if it cannot create, и wil at least 
destroy So that the question for the 
future is not, shall there be a revolution, 
but shall it be beneficent or disastrous?’ 
Vidura had no doubt that justice was 
suffered ( freq ) in that crisis and justice 
was bound to exact the price ol the 
confusion and perversity ol the members 
of the Kuru Court Vidura at the saine 
time laid down an important dictum that 
a person in*disiress who approaches an 
assembly with an appeal for justice must 
not be looked upon as insignificant, weak, 
and helpless; on the other hand, he 
should be regarded as somebody with a 
flame of fire in him This fire can only 
be quenched by tae proper admuinistra- 
tion of justice. If the members of the 
assembly remain silent, they become guilty 
of conniving at the wrong that is happen- 
ing before their eves Their silence is 
tantamount to their acquiescence in the 
wrong. If. however. the members of the 
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assembly deliberately utter an untruth or 
give a wrong turn to the question, then 
certainly the entire assembly becomes 
guilty of perpetrating the misdeed itself. 
Half of the demerit accruing from the 
untruth will fall to their share (дй at 


qarqa: эч WER ) (5:d., 68. 60-64). 


Vidura was thus expounding the doc- 
trine that justice and moral susceptibility 
were inherent in human beings, and said 
that the members of the assembly must 
recognize these qualities as ornaments ol 
the State and the bonds of society. Vidura 
asked Dhrtarastra to banish his son, 
Duryodhana, tor all the sins that he was 
openly committing, and he implored him, 
again and again, to win the confidence 
of the Pandavas by fairness and regard 
for justice Otherwise, Vidura had no 
hesitation in predicting that the ruin of 
the entire Kuru dynasty was inevitable 
(59 gent afar finum ) This sage advice 
of” Vidura fell on deaf ears. Dhrta- 
rastra was blind from his very birth; 
he was blind to the faults of his sons 
through his extreme weakness and exces- 
sive fondness for his children. He was 
deat also when anybody gave him good 
advice against the faults of hi, sons. The 
Mahabharata is full of the lamentations 
of the old king, but it should not be 
forgotten that these lamentations were the 
natural and inevitable consequence of his 
lack of judgement and wanf of foresight. 
The great epic proclaims, in no uncertain 
voice, that the root cause of the ruin of 
the Kuru family was the stupidity of 
Dhrtarastra who always consulted Vidura 
on all critical occasions, but never acted 
according to his advice. 


When the five Pandava brothers and 
Draupadi were about to undertake their 
journey into the wilderness, Vidura, in 
the presence of all, uttered his blessings. 
He said that success to the pure and true 
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was.certain. He. therelore. asked Yudhi- 
sthira not to be depressed or downhearted, 
because Yudhisthira, in spite of his defeat 


' at the game of dice, and in spite of the loss 


of all his worldly belongings, yet possessed 
the greatest thing in life, namely, dharma, 
and the courage to suffer for a just cause. 
Such suffering ultimately helped human 
beings. Vidura could, therefore, foretell 
thé ultimate victory of the Pandavas. 
and he said that he \Wwould live for the 
dav when the Pandavas would return to 
their kingdom with all their glory and 
prestige undiminished (Zbid., 78. 21). 

After the departure of the Pandavas to 
the forest, Dhrtarastra became somewhat 
nervous and disconsolate. He sent for 
Vidura and sought his advice again. 
Dhrtarastra said that Vidura alone possess- 
ed wisdom and sagacity. that in this family 
of royal sages he was the only onc respect- 
ed by tbe wise ( ятата: ). Vidura, as 
usual, tendered the same advicc. namely. 
the cbastisement of Duryodhana and 
others, repentance for past sins, and the 
sending of invitation to the Pandavas to 
come back from the forest and eujov their 
own kingdom again. This advice only 
served to irritate Dhrtarastra, who pcer- 
emptorily asked Vidura to leave. Vidura 
was not embarrassed in the least. He 
knew that he was giving his advice for a 
just cause. He immediately went to the 
forest to meet Yudhisthira and offered 
him the same advice—the advice which 
he had given, again and again. through- 
out the game of dice, namely, the neces- 
sity of preserving patience and courage in 
the midst of a crisis, and the unwavering 
fortitude to suffer for the sake of justice. 
Yudhisthira and his brothers felt once 
more inspired after listening to these 
words of Vidura. 

When tbc Pandavas returned after 
having spent thirteen years in the wilder- 
nes, and demanded the restoration of 
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thier paternal inheritance, Vidura came 
forward to support the just demands of 
the Pandavas. In the open Kuru assem- 
bly of Hastinapura, he raised his voice in 
favour of a just deal. He implored Dhrta- 
rastra, again and again, 10 be kind and 
just. He administered a sharp rebuke to 
Duryodhana for his unrighteous conduct, 
and warned him that the result of his 
policy would be a terrible calamity, in 
which everything would be lost. Vidura's 
prophetic words were not heeded by 
Duryodhana, and the tragedy of Kuru- 
ksetra became inevitable. 

After the Kuruksetra War, in which the 
entire Kuru family was annihilated, 
Vidura did not desert the old and help- 
less king Dhrtarastra. He remained a 
faithful companion, friend, philosopher, 
and guide to the blind and infirm king. In 
the midst of desolation and despair, his 
words were words of inspiration and en- 
couragement. He stood by Dhrtarāstra 
throughout the remaining vears of his life, 
following him even when Dhrtarastra em- 
braced a life of renunciation and went to 
the forest. Vidura felt that this was jus- 
tice. He was a friend in need, and for 
the sake of his master and benefactor, he 

, Was prepared to undergo suffering and 
privation and make the supreme sacrifice. 


SRI KRSNA UPHOLDS DHARMA 


The doctrines that had been propound- 
ed by Vidura in the Kuru assembly at 
Hastinapura were once more re-empba- 
sized by Sri Krsna before the same assem- 
bly on a historic occasion. Sri Krsna had 
approached Dhrtarástra and Duryodhana 
with definite peace proposals on the eve 
of the Kuruksetra War. Duryodhana, how- 
ever, contemptuously turned down these 
peace offers and threatened to arrest and 
detain Sri Krsna as a hostage. Finding 
that the members of the assemibly were 
silent and did not utter a word of pro- 
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test against the conduct of Duryodhana, 
Sri Krsna sternly rebuked them [or their 
failure to rise co the cccasion and perform 
their just duties. He was enunciating the 
fundamental doctrine that an unjust асі 
should evoke a spirit of protest from those 
who happen to witress it Before the 
very eyes of the assembled members in- 
justice was being perpetrated. А manı- 
fest wrong was being committed by a 
haughty and arrogant king. The silence 
of the members of the assembly and the 
absence of the spirit of protest were 
nothing short of a crime. The members 
were guilty of criminal negligence of duty 
through their timidity and maction. Sri 
Krsna had no hesitation in declaring that 
the conduct of the Kuru elders constituted 


a grave dereliction of duty ( agraar: ). 
And he predicted great disaster ( [дё] 


"WERT aga) He also pointed out tnat 
1t was essential in the interests of 
social well-being that a manifest wrong or 
injury to a good cause must not be allow- 
ed to happen before the eyes of an honest 
individual or in an open assembly. The 
indiflerence to or connivance at the per- 
petration of a wrong 1s tantamount to the 
suicide of those who look on and do not 
strive their utmost to prevent it. Sri 
Krsna had no love or respect for a clois- 
tered or hidden virtue, which did not 
come out into the open to meet its adver- 
sary. Such a virtue, he said, always led 
to ruin and destruction, just as a torren- 
tial river carried away by its strong cur- 
rent the trees and houses standing on its 
banks Before he left the Kuru Court, he 
therefore, gave a final warning to its 
members. He said that he was not con- 
cerned so much about the conduct of 
Duryodhana, which was reprehensible 
enough; he was more vitally interested 
in the attitude of the members of the 
assembly towards the wrong, which was 
being connived at. Here undoubtedly 
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Sri Krsna was laying down a dictum of 
inestimable value that, in social affairs, 


an honest individual must always protest . 


against a social wrong. Silence in such a 
case becomes tantamount to acquiescence 
in the crime, and such silence, or the 
absence of protest, brings about disaster, 
in the long run. 


DRAUPADI CONDEMNS VIOLATION 
OF DHARMA 


Draupadi is another great character of 
the Mahabharata, who by her utterances 
reintorces the same doctrine. In the 
Virütaparvan, we find Draupadi was gross- 
ly insulted by Kicaka, the commander-in- 
chief of the Matsya State. Draupadi 
sought the protection of the Matsya 
Court in. order to escape Kicaka, but 
nevertheless the arrogant commander-in- 
chief gave her several kicks in the open 
assembly. Draupadi in tears asked for 
justice, but justice was not forthcoming. 
The king as well as the members of the 
assembly remained completely silent. 
They had not the courage to condemn 
the conduct of Kicaka or even to utter 
a mild word of protest against his heinous 
offence. Draupadi, however, was un- 
afraid. Before the whole assembly she 
rebuked the king saying: ‘О King, vour 
conduct towards Kicaka is utterly un- 
worthy of your royal office. Such behav- 
iour befits barbarians and npt an assem- 
bly. Such a state of affairs brought dis- 
grace to the entire assembly. Draupadi 
said, Web я ч defe а 
(Vivataparvan, 17. 31). dhe did not 
remain satisfied by rebuking only the 
king; she had equally strong words for 
the members of the assembly, who by 
their silence and inaction practicallv sup- 
ported what was happening before their 
eyes. She warned them about the conse- 


quences of this conduct: a@armaesepay 
а ud qqqmep— a courtier wno worships 
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him: (such a king) also becomes un- 
righteous. Draupadi thus preached the 
necessity of protest on the part of indi- 
viduals and an assembly against an act of 
injustice. Protest becomes a duty, even 
a religious duty; and failure to perform 
this duty in the face of a crisis alwavs 
undermines the social order and social 
well-being. Draupadi certainly recóllect- 
ed, on this occasion, her insults at the 
hands of Duhsasana in the open Kuru 
assembly at Hastinapura. She spoke then 
with great firmness about the necessity of 
condemning vile deeds in unmeasured 
terms. On that occasion also she was 
greatly pained and surprised that the re- 
prehensible conduct of Duhsisana receiv- 
ed no condemnation from the members 
of ‘the assembly who remained silent. 


Draupadi, therefore, concluded Duhsa- 
sana’s action had the approval of the en- 
tire assembly. She said. addressing 
Duhsasana: 


а aft = ж5959 фанд! 
яя «ч чат: і 
(Sabhaparvan, 67 39). 


GANDHARI'S INSISTENCE ON JUSTICE 


Gandhari, more than any other person 
in the great epic, kept her faith in the 
moral order or justice undimmed, and in 
the hours of supreme crisis in her lite, she 
always unhesitatingly sacrificed narrow, 
personal, selfish interests, and embraced 
the cause of virtue and righteousness. 
This she did even at the peril ol herself . 
and the fortunes of her family. She kept 
aloft the standard of dharma and asked 
others to act in the same manner. After 
the terrible disaster of the Kuruksetra 
War, in which she lost all her hundred 
sons, and other near relations, Gandhari 


“stood firm and maintained her unflinch- 


ing faith in the triumph of justice. and 
she boldly expressed her feelings to that 
effect. 
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Сапаһаг gave birth to one hundred 
sons, but these sons did not fulfil the ex- 
pectations of their virtuous mother. She 
never approved of the conduct of her sons 
towards their Pandava cousins, and often 
appealed to her husband to check their 
evil propensities. In the game of dice 
at the Court of Hastinapura, Yudhisthira 
gambled away his all ; he lost his kingdom. 
fortunes, his brothers, and even his dear 
wife. There was great jubilation at the 
court, in which the old king Dhrtarastra 
also joined. But there was one person in 
Hastinapura, on that day, who was 
stricken with great gricf It was Gan- 
dhari On seeing the base and unjust 
conduct of her sons and the unmerited 
sufferings of the Pandavas, she approach- 
cd her husband and asked him to express 
his firm disapproval of the conduct of 
their wicked sons. She went even a step 
further and peremptorily told her hus- 
band to banish Duryodhana, who had 
become a disgrace to the whole Kuru 
family. 

As а mother, Gandhari never allowed 
her love and affection for her sons to get 
the better of her judgement and wisdom 
Her voice throughout the Mahabharata 
is the voice of warning to her sons, who 
were treading the path of error and in- 
justice. Her constant exhortation to 
Duryodhana was to make up the quarrel 
existing between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas and to find a formula of peace- 
_ ful and amicable settlement. When Sri 
Krsna came to Hastinapura on the eve of 
the Kuruksetra War as a plenipotentiary 
of the Pandavas with specific peace pro- 
posals, and when these proposals were bc- 
ing contemptuonsly rejected by Duryo- 
dhana, Gandhari, throwing aside all hesi- 
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tations, appeared personally in the royal 
Court of Наѕппартта and sternly rebuked 
Duryodhana for bis wayward conduct. 
She plainly told ber son in the midst of 
the entire assembly that the wages of sin 
was death. She also said that war would 
not solve away problems; on the con- 
trary, it would lcal to further complica- 
tions. So her definite and emphatic advice 
to her son was to restrain his greed and 
desist from war. 

Duryodhana, hawever. had no respect 
for the sage word of his mother and 
adopted war as zn instrument of his 
policy. After the outbreak. of the Kuru- 
ksetra War, which lasted for eighteen 
days, Duryodhana used to visit his 
mother every day before going to the 
battle-field, in order to seek her blessings. 
The pathetic prayer of Duryodhana was 
that his mother sLould wish victory for 
his causc: 


Raamaa Я mgjarra agfa: 1 


afaa stages samat md un 

(Striparvan, 14. 8) 
But in spite of has repeated entreaties, 
Gandhari always uttered the highly sig- 
nificant words before Duryodhana that 
there was a power that makes for right- 
eousncss, and righteousness alwavs апа in- 
variably triumphs. After the conclusion 
of the war m whica all her sons were 
slain, Sri- Krsna, after pacifying Gandhari, 
asked her permission to go away imme- 
diately to save the Pandava princes from 
impending danger She quickly asked 
him to depart and save the Pándava prin- 
ces from this disaster ; such was her com- 
posure in the midst of a terrible calamity, 
and so great were her sense of duty and 
her affection for the Pandavas. 


Common Man in Shakespeare's Plays 


A. Brison GERRARD 


Mr. A. Bryson Gerrard, of the British. Council, is a muse 
cian and was known here primaiily for his contiibution 
in Lus field. He played oboe тп the Calcutta Symphony 
Orchestra, Shortly before leaving India, Mi. Gerrard gave 
two talks in April al the Institute, the one given here and 
another entilled What I have learnt from India’. 


E take the greatness of Shakes- 

V V peare so very much for granted 
that we do not often ask ourselves 

wherein his greatness lies, still less do we 


realize that he has not always been regard- . 


ed as great. Voltaire, writing 100 ears 
afier his death, referred to his 'oeuvre' as 
an ‘enormous dungheap' from which he, 
Voltaire, had been able to extract a few 
pearls. Я 

How was it that Voltaire, who after all 
‘was a great man in his own right, should 
form such an opinion? The answer is 
that Voltaire had an entirely different 
conception of what a play should be like ; 
he was bred in the classical tradition of 
Corneile and Racine which derived in 
turn from the ancient Greek writers: 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, a 


tradition whose rules had been laid down - 


once and for all by Aristotle. The men 
of the Renaissance usually tried to follow 
classical models with the greatest strictness 
and, where plays were concerned, one rule 
"was that the chief protagonists in the 
drama should be personages of heroic 
stature voicing only the noblest senti- 
ments They were usually kings and 
queens, or at least highlv aristocratic 


persons, and the voice of the people, if it ` 


was heard at all, was only heard in the 
chorus in a somewhat impersonal form. 


It was one of Shakespeare's innovations to 
introduce earthy rustics into high tragedy 
and to make the common man spcak with 
a personal voice, but it was an innovation 
which was not well received on the con- 
ünent of Europe for тапу generations 

My chief purpose here is to outline 
Shakespeare's development in his treat- 
ment of the common man and to suggest 
reasons which may have prompted such 
treatment, 

When Shakespeare started writing, the 
plays which were drawing the biggest 
houses were those of Christopher Маг- 
lowe, notably Tamberlame and Edward 17. 
By modern standards these plays are 
something of a bore. “The damning cata- 
logue of crime strode on till Retribution. 
like a poised hawk, came swooping down 
upon the Wrongdocr.’ There is no dra- 
matic relief ; it is the same kind of thing 
throughout.  Shakespearc's own early 
Henry VI, which is three plays in a 
trilogy, continues in this tradition. His 
more light-hearted early plays—Love's 
Labours Lost, The Comedy of Errors, and 
Two Gentlemen of Veiona—werc mostly 
concerned with courtiers and were no 
doubt aimed at an audience of courtieis 
in gentlemen's houses It is not until 
Romeo and Juliet that we find a character 
who can be called a common man—or 
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morc siriil a woman-—the 


Nurse. 


coinmon 


THE COMMON MAN INTRODUCED 


Is Romeo and Juliet a tragedy? On 
the whole yes. but it is very nearly a 
comedy. Change the sad sequence of mis- 
haps at the end, and you would have a 
play which evoked far more laughter than 
tears; and the Nurse is the chicf comic 
character. What a ‘wow’ ol a part for a 
good clown! But the comedy arises out 
of the type of character she is, aud she is 
a whole person, a convincing human be- 
ing: garrulous. often contrary, bawdy. 
shrewd, but with far less sensibility than 
hei mistress She is a devoted servant 
who will put herself out for Juliet, but, 
when it comes to the point, she reveals 
her lack of understanding. It comcs most 
sharply to the point when Romco has 
been banished and Juliet is contronted 
not only with being deprived of him. but 
with being forced to marry the County 
Paris, her parents’ choice. In her despair 
she secks consolation from the Nurse: 


Juliet: What sayst thou? hast thou 
not a word of joy? Some comfort. 
nurse. 

Nurse: Faith, here it ıs Romeo is 


banish’d, and all the world to nothing 
that he dares ne’er come back to chal- 
lenge you; or, if he do, it needs must 
be by stealth. 
Then, since the case so stands as now 
it doth, 
I think it best уои married with the 
county, 
O, he’s a lovely gentleman! 
Romeo’s a dishclout to him (IIT. 5) 
Her easy-going standards make it a 
matter of little importance which of the 
two good-looking gentlemen Julict should 
marry, and ‘O, he's a lovely gentleman!” is 
the authentic voice of the common 
woman. 
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Were there any particular reasons why 
Shakespeare should have introduced such 
a character into this play?—and by a 
particular reason I mean an external one, 
independent of the ranging of his imagi- 
nation I think one such reason may 
have been that Romeo and Juliet was 
produced for the Shoreditch Theatre and 
not ptimarily for а z3entleman’s house so 
that ‘box office’ had to be considered. It 
was not enough to write plays which 
would entertain courtiers and their like; 
he had to please all tastes, and the Nurse 
would go a long way to please the ground- 
lings, though it is to be noted that he 
does not in anv wav debase the play by 
introducing her ; rather does the sensibility 
of the lovers show up the more by con- 
trast with the Nurse’s grosser reactions. 

Romeo and Juliet was а tremendous 
success and had numerous revivals, indecd 
is having them still Shakespeare's name 
obviously became a draw at the theatre. 
and his public no doubt came to expect 
from him authentic portraits of persons 
who, by Marlowe’, standards, would have 
been regarded as quite extrancous to the 
plot, though Shakespeare always takes care 
that they shall not be extraneous. His 
histories, Hemy IV and Нету V, contin- 
ued to serve the p.rblic taste for these | 
patriotic narratives, but increasingly does 
he introduce matter which—to the relief 
of the spectator—breaks up the ‘damning 
catalogue of crime’. If I say little about 
Henry IV, it is because Falstaff cannot 
strictly be considered a ‘соттоп man’, 
though he is certainly comic relicf and 
the king of parts for a good clown. 


SHAKESPEARF PORTRAYS A SOLDIER 


In Henry V, however, we have one of 
the most outstanding examples of the 
common man worked into the fabric of 
the play so fittingly chat it was really this 
example which first set ms mind work- 


COMMON MAN IN SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS 


ing on the subject. You may remember 
that, the night before the battle of Agin- 
court, some common soldiers are sitting 
round the camp-fire talking of the battle 
which is to follow and not feeling pleased 
about it. Nothing could be more authen- 
tic than the defeatist, almost seditious, 
nature of their talk, though experience, 
even in this latest war of 1939-45, has 
shown that it bears little relation to the 
way in which they will fight when it 
comes to the point. The King wanders 
round the camp disguised and has a con- 
versation with them in which they speak 
their minds with complete frankness: 


Court: Brother John Bates, is not 
that the morning which breaks 
yonder? 

Bates: I think it be: but we have no 
great cause to desire the approach of 
day. 

Williams: We see yonder the begin- 


ning of the day, but I think we shall 
never see the end of it. Who goes 
ihere? 

King Henry: A friend. 

Will.: Under what captain serve you? 
King H.: Under Sir Thomas Erping- 
ham. 

Will: A good old commander and a 
most kind gentleman: I pray you, what 
thinks he of our estate? 

King H.:' Even as men wrecked upon 
a'sand that look to be washed off the 
next tide. 

Bates: He bath not told his thought 
to the King? 

King H.: No; nor it is not meet that 
he should...no man should possess 
him with any appearance of fear, lest 
he, by showing it, should dishearten his 
army. 

Bates: He may show what outward cour- 
age he will; but I believe, as cold a 
night as 'tis, he could wish himself in 
Thames up to the neck ; and so I would 


may commit in his пате. 
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he were, and I by him, at all adven- 

tures, so we were quit here. 

King H.: By my troth, I will speak my 

conscience of the king: I think he 

would not wish himself anywhere but 
where he is. 

Bates: Then I would he were alone; 

so should he be sure to be ransomed 

and many a poor men’s lives saved 

(IV. 1). 

This sort of talk is not only true sol- 
diers’ talk, it puts the whole of war in 
perspective and provokes in the King a 
long soliloquy on bis personal responsi- 
bility for the crimes which his soldiers 
The whole 
scene is extraordinarily modern and quite 
unlike anything in any previous historical 
play. 

Having succeeded so triumphantly in 
interweaving the common man into the 
fabric of his plays hitherto, it is perhaps 
not surprising that Shakespeare, when he 
entered his ‘tragic’ period, should be eni- 
boldened to do the same in high tragedy. 
The step is justified on a variety ol 
grounds. One is the purely theatrical one 
of dramatic relief: the Porter in Macbeth 
and the gravediggers in Hamlet, for 
example, appear after moments of extreme 
tension when the feelings of the audi- 
ence have been harrowed by terror or 
pity and, as T. S. Eliot remarks: “Human 
kind cannot bear very much reality’ A 
break in the tension is necessary if we 
are not to become surfeited with it and 
brought to a point where we remind our- 
selves that this is only a play. No drama- 
tist can afford to let his audience enter- 
tain such a feeling; he must carry cou- 
viction throughout. 


COMMON MEN CRITICIZE THE GENTRY 


Another, purely practical, justification 
is that since the clowns were members— 
often outstanding members—of ihe com- 
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pany, it was important that they should 
be given something worthwhile to do. 
Hamlet's injunction ‘Let those that play 
your clowns speak no more than is set 
down for them' indicates clearly what 
liberties they were likely to take in order 
‘to raise a laugh, if they were not kept 
strictly under control. Shakespeare ac- 
cordingly set down lines which would 
certainly raise a laugh, but which were 
nevertheless appropriate to the action ol 
the play. The grave-diggers in Hamlet 
(V. 1) offer an excellent cxample. Having 
heard the inside story of the death of 
Ophelia, we then hear the common man 
commenting on it: 
First Clown: Js she to be buried in 
Christian burial that wilfully seeks her 
own salvation? 
Second Cl: I tell thee she is; and 
therefore make her grave straight: the 
crowner hath sat on her. and finds it 
Christian burial, 
Fist Cl: How can that be. unless she 
drowned herself in her own delence? 
Second Cl.: Why, 'tis found so.. But 
is this law? 
Foust Cl: Ay, marry, ist; crowner's 
quest law. 
Second Cl: Will you ha'e the truth 
on't? If this bad not been a gentle- 
woman, she should have been buried 
out o' Christian burial. 
First Сі: Why, there thou say'st ; and 
the more pity that great folk should 
have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang themselves, more than 
their even Christian. 
Such speech is the very stuff of common 
men's talk when commenting on the ways 
of the gentry. Moreover, grave-diggers, as 
onc of them does not fail to point out, 
perform an essential service to the com- 
munity and are concerned with an as- 
pect of human life, namely, death, which 
is the most basic and elemental in our 


existence. Without the  grave-diggeis" 
scene in Hamle: we should have missed: 
‘Alas, poor Yorick!’ and 
‘Imperious Caesar, dead and tuin'd to 
day, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind 
away.' 
The talk of the grave-diggers, moreover, 
allows us to realize that a whole society 1s 
involved. The goings-on in the palace can- 
not be hidden, and their repercussions 
amongst the people must sooner or later 
be accounted for. 


, А CONTRAST IN NATURES 


Another deeply moving scene is in 
Othello when Desdemona is retiring to 
what will, in fact, be her deathbed and 
Emilia (probably also played by a clown) 
is helping her to undress. As so often 
among women, they are discussing men: 

Desdemona This Lodovico is a proper 

man. 

Emila’ A very handsome man 

Desdemona: He speaks well. 

Emilia: I know a lady in Venice would 

have walked barefoot to Palestine for a 

touch of his nether lip. 

Desdemona: O, these men, these men! 

Dost thou in conscience think,—tell me, 

Emilia—that there be women do abuse 

their husbancs in such gross kind? 

Emilia: There be some such, no ques- 

tion. : 

Desdemona: Would’st thou do such a 

deed for all the world? 

Emilia: Why. would not you? 

Desdemona: No, by this hcavenly 

light! З 

Emilia: Nor I neizher by this heavenly 

light; I might do’: as well i’ the dark. 

Desdemona: Woulds't thou do such a 

deed for all the world? 

Emilia: The world's a huge thing: it 

i» a great orice 

For a small vicc. 
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Desdemona: — Beshrew me, if I would 
do such a wrong 
For the whole world. 
Emilia: Why, the wrong is but a wrong 
i' the world ; and having the world for 
your labour, 'tis a wrong in your own 
world, and you might quickly make it 
right (IV. 9). 
Again, we have the contrast between a 
finer- and a coarser-grained nature, though 
there is an earthy common sense in Emi- 
lia's words which implies that Desdemona, 
and beyond her Othello, are really making 
rather heavy weatber of the whole busi- 
ness. This is ай the thanks that Desdc- 
mona gets for her fidelity, even from a 
friendly fellow-woman, and it makes her 
subsequent murder, on the unfounded 
suspicion of infidelity, all the more poign- 
ant. 
These appearances of the common man, 
so skilfully woven into the fabric of the 
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plays, do as much as anything to illustrate 
the extent of Shakespeare's greatness. They 
remind one that the world is populated by 
extremely diverse human creatures who 
are nevertheless knit together in one 
society and dependent on one another 
They bring the doings of the great. the 
essential stufl of drama, into better focus, 
just as a landscape is more effective when 
seen through trees. It is the measure of a 
great artist that he shall succeed on several 
different levels simultaneously and perhaps 
the word ‘succeed’ should be stressed Un- 
skilfully done, these appearances could be 
deplorable and might go some wav to justi- 
fying Voltaire’s verdict. As it is. thes 
almost accuse Voltaire of being a narrow- 
minded, unappreciative snob. But per- 
haps his English was not adequate There 
is no evidence to suggest that he was a 
master of the English language, and 
humour is notoriously difficult to translate. 


But man, proud man, 


Drest in а little brief authority, 


Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 


His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 


As make the angels weep. 


—Shakespeare, Measure fo: Measure, П 2 


India and Japan 


YASABURO SHIMONAKA 


Mr. Yasaburo Shimonaka, of ‘he Heibonsha Publishing 
Company, Tokyo, 15 the Fouidei-President of the Asiatic 
Unvoeisity at Ookurayama, and iy well known for his 
work in promoting the knowledge of Алап culiure in 
Japan. As Chairman of the Japanese Division of World 
Biotheihood, Mi. Shimonaka also works for the promo- 
поп of co-operation among men of goodwill all over the 
world. Не is the organize) of the Conference of World ' 
Religionists to take place in Kyolo next August. On the 
occasion of hts visit to the Institute on and April, he 
addressed a crowded meeting. As le spoke зп Japanese, 
a summary of what he sad was read out in English. 


This summary is reproduced here. 


T last I have been able to come to 

India and am glad to have this 

opportunity of meeting you all. On 
the philosophical side India is the father 
and China the mother of Japan, so to 
speak. Having come in contact with 
western civilization, the intellectual classes 
of Japan seem to have forgotten this fact, 
but Indian traditions and culture bave 
spread to the common people, particular- 
lj through the temples. Indian customs 
and ways of living have struck deep roots 
in Japanese households. 


in India the highest mountain is the 
Himalayas, covered with eternal snow, 
which, is called Sumisen or Suimin in 
Chinese. Mount Fuji occupies a similar 
position in Japan; it is respected by the 
Japanese people and foreign visitors alike. 
Like the Himalayas, it is worshipped as 
a god. — 


A Japanese poem says: 


Ten-jiku ni osore moslute 
Kata-ni aii-ake (it means moon) 


Koshi m Uki-gumo 
Suso-mwa ooru no miju-umi. 


This means that on the culture of China 
and India is based the foundation of that 
oL Japan. 


India was ruled for 200 years by Euro- 
peans. Japan joined the last war to de- 
fend the freedom of the people of Asia, 
but got tbe worst suflering as a result. 
The international situation was. however, 
favourable to many other countries and six 
or seven of them gained independence, 
taking advantage of it. Though Japan 
lost in the last war, her culture, which is 
based on strong lo.ndations, could not 
be damaged in any way It has earned 
appreciation even from the western 
people. 


Strict watch is репо kept on Japan as 
on West Germany, but I can assure you 
that the Japanese. people are peace-loving 
and have been ruled by peace-loving em- 
perors. We de not want war. 
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The youth of Japan and the mothers 
and daughters are all bent upon peace, 
and determined not to take to arms again. 
Particularly after the recent appearance of 
radio-active clouds over Japan, the nation 
as a whole is trying its best not to have 
another war. But here I do not wish to 
go into the details of this issue. 

I have come here as a humble messen- 
ger of Japanese culture. I am a publisher 
bv profession, and I must point out 
that so far no Japanese publications have 
been introduced into India, and hardly 
any Indian ones have been introduced 
into Japan. 

Japanese books are the most inexpensive 
in the world. In my opinion there would 
be a wide market for Japanese books in 
India, and vice versa. Works like 
Mahatma Gandhi's biography and Sri 
Nehru's autobiography, which have recent- 
ly been published by my company in 
Japanese, are expected to be very popular 
in Japan. 


EXCHANGE OF IDEAS NEEDED 


I would suggest a wide excbange of 
cultural activities between Japan and 
India. Students and teachers from one 
country should visit the other in large 
numbers, for which reciprocal arrange- 
ments should be made І am prepared to 
take up this matter if the authorities in 
India agree. The exchange 4dea should 
gradually extend to other fields such as 
music, fine arts, drama, and films. 

I would like to begin right now with 
an exhibition of Japanese culture in India 
and a similar exhibition of Indian cul- 
ture in Japan. The year before last, the 
Indo-Japanese Friendship ^ Association 
organized an Indian Cultural Exhibition 
at Matsuzakaya's Departmental Stores at 


Ueno, Tokyo, which received wide appre- 
ciation. ‘The Indian Ambassador D». 
Rauf and Mrs. Rauf used to visit the exhi- 
bition regularly, and the distinguished 
women members of the Indian Parli- 
ment who were touring Japan at the time 
also visited it and appreciated it much. 


Turning now to economic matters, 


Japan has advanced much in agriculture 
and fisheries With the help of Japanese 


. technique, the output in India could be 


increased threefold. Recently, an instr 
tute was opened in japan for higher 
technical studies in agriculture and other 
rural activities. I would be able to 
arrange to send to India a batch of tech- 
nicians for six months or one year who 
would go round and impart practical 
waining in agriculture and fisheries. When 
there is no war, people can settle down to 
work. Then production increases and 
also income, and imports and exports in- 
crease. 


To my mind education is the most im- 
portant problem for independent India. 
In Japan about ninety-eight per cent of 
the people are literate, for they attend 
schools for six years Compared with this 
only eighteen per cent in India, twelve 
per cent in Nepal, fifteen per cent in 
Indonesia, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, and 
twenty per cent in New China are literate. 
Japan is prepared to do whatever it can 
to assist these countries in tackling this 
problem. 


Before I close, I like to mention that 
all Asians are my friends or rathec 
brothers. As a citizen of the world, 1 
would like to associate with peoples of all 
countries without discrimination To be 
frank, however, I myself like to have 
India as my sweetheart. 


Institute News 


HE Institute completed the 17th year 
of its work in 1954. A brief outline 


of the outstanding features of work 
done during the year 1954 is given below: 


Membership 
There were 402 ordinary members and 
16 liic members in 1954. 


Library and Reading Room 

At the end of 1954 there were 22,426 
volumes, of which 249 volumes were added 
during the year. 7,284 books were lent 
and 894 issued for reference. І 


Тһе Reading Room contained 232 
Indian and foreign journals. There was 
an average dailv attendance of 50 rcaders. 


Weckly Lectures 

42 weekly lectures were given on social. 
religious, and cultural subjects by Indian 
and foreign scholars. The lectures were 
attended by audiences numbering from 
200 to 500. 


Special Meetings 

Special meetings numbered 14. They 
included meetings held to observe Indian 
Independence Day, United Nations Day, 
Human Rights Day. and the birthdays of 
the Buddha, Sri Krsna, Jesus, Sri Rama- 
krishna, Sri Sarada Devi, and Swami 
Vivekananda. These meetings were 
attended by audiences numbering from 200 
to 600. 


Scripture Classes 
(a) The Upanisads: ‘There were 37 
classes conducted by Swami Omkarananda. 


(b) The Сиа: There were 38 classes 


conducted by Swami Satswarupananda and 
Swami Shraddhananda. 


(c) The Mahabhiraia: There were 31 
classes conducted оу Professor Tripurari 


. Chakravarti. 


Audiences in езе classes numbered 
from 200 to 750. 


Study Circles 

A weckly study circle met to read the 
works of Swami Vivekananda. Average 
attendance was 8. 


Hindi Classes 

Classes were held by Pandit Bhubanes- 
war Jha in two grades twice weekly to 
teach Hindi. 176 students were enrolled. 
82 passed the Pràcambhika and Pravesa 
examinations held by the West Bengal 
Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Samiti. 


Sanskrit Catuspathi 

13 students studied Nyaya. Samkhya, 
Yoga, Vedanta, anc other philosophies. 
Pandit Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, 
Sastri, Tarka-Vedanata-tirtha, is in charge 
of the Catuspathi. 


Display of Documeniary Films 

6 educational films were shown on three 
different occasions. Average attendance 
was 300. 


Music Recital 
There was a music recital with an audi- 
ence numbering abcut 1000. 


Bulletin 
The Bulletin completed its fifth year. 


It carried lectures given at the Institute, 
book reviews, and news of Institute activ- 
ities. It was distributed throughout 
India and was sent to Indian embassies, 
universities, libraries, and learned societies 
in about fifty countries. 


The Cultural Heritage of India 


Volume IV, dealing with the religions of 
India, was under preparation for the press. 


Students’ Hostel 
There were 17 students in residence. 


Research Scholars 


There were 4 research scholars whose 
subjects related to Sanskrit - literature, 
Indian culture, education, and social 
science. 


. Cultural Relations 


The Institute worked to promote mutual 
knowledge and understanding between 
India and other countries. Activities in 
this connection included: 


1 Lectures and discussions ; 


2 Receiving visitors and guests at the 
Institute ; 


3 Maintaining contacts with individuals 
and organizations, both locally and 
abroad ; 


4 Exchange of publications’; and 


5 Receptions to cultural delegations and 
eminent visitors from abroad, and 
holding special discussions and ex- 
change of views with them. 


Guests 


Three foreign guests were given hospi- 
tality. 


New Building Project 
The Institute proceeded with the pre- 
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paration of plans and estimates for the 
new building. 


* * ж 


Following the recent visit of Mr. Richard 
Nixon, Vice-President of the United 
States, to India, the United States Info- 
mation Service presented to the Institute 
a set of forty books to demonstrate Mr 
Nixon’s belief that ‘sharing ideas through 
books is one important step towards better 
understanding’. І 


Ф x ° 


The Institute was glad to welcome to 
Calcutta in June Dr. Homer А. Jack, 
Minister of thc Unitarian Church at Evan- 
stone, Chicago, U.S.A. Dr. Jack was on 
a non-official tour of Malaya, Indonesia, 
Burma, and India and went as a private 
observer to the Bandung Conference. In 
India, he was particularly interested in 
meeting leaders in various fields of work 
in order to equip himself with first-hand 
information about current trends in this 
country. For many vears, Dr. Jack has 
been associated with liberal and forward 
looking groups in America which iu the 
past worked for Indian independence and 
now work to promote better knowledge 


and understanding between the two 
countries. 
3 доо» * 


On the 11th June the Insutute held 
Swami Vivekananda. 
The discussion was introduced by a paper 
on ‘ Vivekananda—His Influence in the 
Awakening of Modern India’. This 
paper was the text of a lecture delivered 
in April 1955 by Sri G. L. Mehta, India’, 
Ambassador to the United States of Ame- 
rica, at the University of Chicago as the 
first Vivekananda Memorial Lecture. Sri 
Mehta’s lecture is reproduced in this issue. 


я + 
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Following up the successful interna- 
tional symposia on thc different inter- 
pretations of history, the philosophical, 
the psychological апа the moral, the 
Institute organized a discussion on the 
spiritual interpretation of history on the 
26th June. Profesor T. M. P. Maha- 
devan, M.A., Ph.D., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of Madras, 
introduced the subject. Dr. S. N. Sen, 
M.A., Ph.D., formerly Vice-Chancellor of 
Delhi University, Mr. J. A. O’Brien, 
M.A., Representative of the British Coun- 
cil, Calcutta, Sri S. M. Banerjce, M.A., 
B.L., LA.A.S., and Professor Amiya Kumar 
Mazumdar, M.A., of the Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta, participated in the discus- 
sion. Dr. Ramesh Cbandra Majumdar, 
M.A. Ph.D., formerly Vice-Chancellor of 
Dacca University, presided. 


INSTIIUTE NEWS 


The discussion was highly interesting 
and thoughtprovoking, and was much 
appreciated by a crowded audience. 


* * ä 


Swami Omkarananda, having concluded 
his series of discourses on the Mandukya, 
Taitlintya, Chándog»a, and Brhaddaran- 
yaka Upanisads, has now commenced dis- 
courses on Srimad Ehagavada. Given in 
Bengali, these classes are held on Wed- 
nesdays at 6-30 p.m. 


Sri Tripurari Chakravarti's weekly dis- 
courses on the Mahabharata, which began 
in 1950, have now concluded. In July he 
will commence discourses on the Rama- 
yana. These classes are given in Bengali 
on Mondays at 6-30 p.m. 


July Lectures 


Sashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., P.R.S.. Ph.D. 


Promode Ranjan Ganguly (Khayal and Bhajan) 


Devi Kumar Banerjee (Khayal and Bhajan) 


Sashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., P.RS, Ph.D. 
Professor Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, M A., B.T. 


Al 6 p.m. 
July 2 Display of Educational Films 
July 9 The Concept of Evolution in Aurobindo's Philosophy 
Speaker: Professor Amiya Kumar Mazuindar, М.А, 
President: 
July 16 Music Recital 
Artistes: 
Benoy Bhusan Chaudhury (Tabla) 
July 23 The Role of Mantra in Indian Religion 
Speaker: 
Piesident: 
July 30 The Place of Buddhism in Indian Philosophy 


Speaker: 
M.P. 
President: 


Nalinaksha Dutt, M.A, B.L, P.R.S.. Ph.D, D.Litt, 


R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 
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The Message of Zarathushtra 


IRACH J. S. TARAPOREWALA, B.A., PH D., BAR-AT-LAW 


Di. Irach J. 


S. Taraporewala, somelime Professor 


of 


Comparative Philology at the Calculla University, is an 
aulhorily on Zoroastrianism. Не ıs the author of several 


important books on Iranian. culture. 


15 а summary 
January 1952. 


NDIA and Iran have had continuous 
[: close contacts from time immemo- 

rial The peoples of both these lands 
called themselves by the proud name of 
Arya. They spoke two dialects of the 
same original language, observed the same 
religious rites, and had practically the 
same social customs. Both peoples inher- 
ited the same ancient views and ideals of 
life, which are known by the name of 
Sanatana Dharma. 

These ancient Aryas recognized and 
worshipped the great powers of nature: 
Agni, Vayu, Surya, Yama, and others. 
But above and beyond all these, they 
recognized the one supreme Reality of 
which all these were but manifestations. 
We get that idea clearly set forth in the 


Reproduced below 
of the lecture he gave at the Institute vi 


Vedic verse 'Ekam sal wipra bahudha 
vadanti’ (there is one Reality, the wise 
cal] It variously). 


Contemporary with the earliest chanters 
of the Vedic mantias, there arose in Iran 
the great teacher Zarathushtra. Не 
brought a message for all mankind and for 
all time, not merely for the Iranian Aryas 
so many thousands of years ago For he 
was in very truth the јара ои, the world- 
teacher. With the passage of long ages 
his message has been very nearly forgotten. 
The Zoroastrians, a very small community 
numbering scarcely 125,000 in the whole 
world, still remember and revere his name 
and strive in their lives to follow his teach- 
ing. Zarathushtra’s teaching may be de- 
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scribed as consisting essentially of five 
principal points as follows. 


THE LORD OF LIFE AND MATTER 


Zarathushtra's religion has been unir 
versally admitted by modern scholars to 
be pure monotheism, because in his 
Gathas he has not considered any power 
of nature worthy of worship but the one 
supreme Reality. This supreme Béing 
has been called by him Ahura-Mazda, 
which combines two names and implies 
the essential duality of the universe 
Herein lies the root of tbe so-called 
‘dualism’ of Zarathushtra’s teaching. The 
first part of the name, Ahura, is identical 
with the Vedic asura. It is derived from 
ahu (Sanskrit, asu) which means ‘life’; 
and so Ahura means ‘lord of life’. This 
is exactly what asura means in the oldest 
portions of the Vedas. The second name, 
Mazda, has been translated by all scholars 
as ‘the great wise One’ (Sanskrit, maha- 
jfünin) This translation is due to a 
misapprehension of the word by the 
ancient Pahlavi commentators. I take the 
word to be made up as maz-da. The first 
component, maz, means ‘the great (crea- 
tion)’, ic. the universe. It may be com- 
pared with the Vedic word mah, and the 
later Sanskrit word mahat. And the 
second component, da, is the Sanskrit аһа, 
to create; and so Mazda may be trans- 
lated as ‘the Creator of the great ‘uni- 
verse’, i.e, matter. Thus we see that the 
double name of the Supreme implies that 
He is the lord of both life and matter. 
This name connotes the essential duality 
of life and matter found throughout all 
visible manifestation. This idea is essen- 
tially the same as that developed much 
later in India—Purusa and Prakrti both 
emanating from the supreme Isvara. 


THE CHARTER OF SPIRITUAL LIBERTY 


Zarathushtra brought to every human 
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being what migbt be called ‘the charter 
of spiritual liberty’. This is the most 
refreshing part of his message. At the 


very commencement of the Gaihas he 
Says: 
Hear with your ears the highest Truths 
І preach, 


And with illumined minds weigh them 
with care, 

Before you choose which of two paths 
to tread, 

Deciding man by man, cach one for each. 


Zarathushtra aas never asserted that the 
path he has pointed out must be followed 
by every person. There is no authority 
external to us; the only authority a man 
should obey is his own ‘illumined mind’. 
Every man has full liberty to choose his 
own path in life afzer due deliberation. 
He has the fullest liberty to go to hell if 
he so chooses. The prophet only points 
out the two paths open to man, and he 
tells us the consequences of following 
either of them. The choice is entirely 
man’s own Every man has within him 
the divine gift of mind (manah ; Sanskrit, 
manas); and man is man because of his 
mind, and he is expected to make the 
fullest use of this divine gift. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Because тап is granted the fullest 
liberty to choose his path, it follows neces- 
sarily that each individual is fully respon- 
sible for his every thought and word and 
deed As he has sown, so shall he surely 
reap. Zarathushtra has very clearly point- 
ed out the consequences of choosing 'the 
path of good ' and of following ' the path 
of evil'. No part of the consequences 
that follow can be avoided. The account 
is entered with the strictest exactitude in 
the book of life, and this account must be 
completely cleared. No prophet can in- 
tercede for forgiveness. The man's own 
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inner self is responsible for all that he 
gets, and turning back from evil is the 
only way to avoid pain and grief. There 
is a beautiful allegory mentioned in one 
of the later texts. After death the soul 
has to cross ' the bridge of the judge ', and 
as he steps upon it, he sees a female form 
approaching him from the opposite side. 
This form is either beautiful and attrac- 
tive, or ugly and repulsive. The soul 
wants to know who she may be, and asks 
her. She answers, ' I am the embodiment 
of thine own thoughts and words and 
deeds; whatever I am, thou hast created 


me. 


The evil person may, and often does, 
get outward success for a time; but, at 
last, inevitably comes a time when his 
victories crumble to dust. Then his better 
mind begins to consider 'the laws of 
Ahura ', and then he begins to understand 
what truth and righteousness mean. From 
that moment he begins to retrace his steps 
and to go along the path of truth. Every 
human being, no matter how wicked he 
may be, gets this moment of return. Once 
he turns his back upon the path of evil, 
he is on the way to ultimate release. 
There is no eternal hell. There is retri- 
bution and suffering 'during long ages' 
in life, but there is no eternity of punish- 
ment. The ultimate destiny of every 
human being is to find the path of truth 
and along it to reach the region of eternal 
Light, and Life, and Perfection where 
Ahura-Mazda dwells. 


The law of Karma thus proclaimed by 
Zarathushtra should have, as a necessary 
corollary, the teaching of rebirth. But 
in all the surviving theological literature 
of Zoroastrianism, whether in Avesta, or 
Pahlavi, or Persian, there is only one 
passage which speaks clearly about rebirth. 
This is a verse from the Gathas of Zara- 
thushtra himself: 


rn 


But souls whose inner light continues 
dim, 

Who have not yet beheld the light of 
Truth, 


Unto this 
return, 


home of falsehood shall 


Surrounded by false leaders, egos false, 
By those who think and speak and act 
untrue. 


“This home of falsehood’ is certainly 
our world of illusion and Maya. Apart 


-from this single verse, there is no clear 


mention of rebirth, but we may sense the 
teaching about rebirth by implication. 
There is another verse which says: 

Within the space of this one life oa 

earth, 

Perfection can be reached by fervent 

souls, 

Ardent in zeal, sincere in their toil. 

I personally believe that the teaching 
about rebirth has not been emphasized by 
Zarathushtra as much as by the rsts of 
India, because Zarathushtra has laid the 
greatest stress on action and unceasing 
effort. The average human being with 4 
belief in rebirth tends to become lax in 
his efforts to reach the Highest, just 
because he thinks he has eternity in front 
of him. 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL 


Zarathushtra has given his own idea o* 
the origin of evil. He says that in the 
beginning two primeval spirits or powers 
were 'created by Mazda'; one was good 
the other evil. They are opposed to each 
other in every respect: 

And when together did the spirits twain 

Foregather at creation's early dawn, 

Life did one make, the other made 

not-life, 

And thus creation’s purpose is achieved 

The important words are ‘life’ and 
'notlife'; they are mutually exclusive. 
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and between these two all creation is 
included. The interplay of these two has 
created this all. One makes ‘life’, the 
other ‘not-life’; this is the essential 
dualism inherent in all creation, inherent 
in the very name of Ahura-Mazda Himself. 
Life is eternal and indestructible; it is 
positive. Notlife represents the form- 
side; it is transient, non-eternal, end 
negative. 

In Goethe's Faust, when Mephistopheles 
appears and Faust asks his name, the reply 
given is, ‘I am the spirit of eternal nega- 
tion’; and this is explained further that 
he is the power, the ever scheming evil, 
which brings forth good and, consequently, 
he is what mankind knows as sin or evil. 
Evil must exist in order that good might 
be realized, and hence both good and evil 
аге from Mazda. When human beings 
turn to the form-side and turn to the 
transient and fleeting, they are necessarily 
following the path of evil. The path of 
good and truth alone leads to ‘life’. 
Evil is essentially the eternal negation, it 
is ‘ not-life ’. 

TRUTH, LOVE, AND SERVICE 


This evil is in reality the absence of 
‘life’ and, consequently, of ‘light’. In 
order to achieve the ultimate goal, in 
order to attain to eternal light and life, 
Zarathushtra has explained the three 
fundamental aspects of Ahura-Mazda. 
These three aspects are truth, love, and 
service. The first aspect is named asha in 
the Gathàs. This word is the exact 
phonetic equivalent of the Vedic т/а. The 
full inner meaning of asha is also exactly 
the same as that of ría. Asha is best 
explained as the eternal law of God, 
which is truth; and truth is indeed an 
aspect of the Supreme. The best defini- 
tion of asha is contained in the last and 
inspired stanza of Tennysons In 
Memoriam: ` 
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That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, onc law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 
Each human being has to realize this 
asha in his innermost being. This 
realization comes through treading the 
jnana-marga, the path of wisdom. This is 
the knowledge of the Self, the раға-иауа 
of the Upanisads, 

The second aspect of Ahura-Mazda is 
named vohu-mano, Ordinarily, this ex- 
pression is translated as ‘good mind’. 
But there is an ancient, obsolete root in 
Iranian, vah. (Sanskrit, vas, sneharthe), 
meaning ‘to love’. And so volhnu-mano 
means ‘loving mind’. Vohu-mano is the 
aspect of love o2 the Supreme. We realize 
vohu-mano by following the bhakti-márga, 
the path of devoticn. Devotion to the 
formless, invisible, intangible, supreme 
Being can be best shown by love for our 
human brothers, by trying to achieve 
human brotherhood. 

Acquiring knowledge of the Self and 
love of humanity do not mean the end of 
human effort. Perfection is still far 
away. Zarathushtra has definitely pro- 
mised that every human being shall attain 
the goal and shall achieve perfection and 
immortality. But nowhere in Zoroastrian 
scriptures has individual salvation been 
mentioned. Whatever a man achieves 
along the sbiritual оа is always meant 
to be offered to his fellow-man as service 
to humanity. 

Activity is tbe third aspect of the 
Supreme lt is essentially creative activ- 
ity. In human life the highest form of 
activity 1s service. This is the kama- 
marga, better termed seva-marga In the 
Саіһаѕ, this aspect is termed kshathra 
(the strength) of Ahura. In the holiest 
mantra of Zoroastrianism, it is stated that 
‘the Ashathra of Akura Himself comes to 

(Continued on page 181) 


The Indian Conception of Sacrifice 


Its Evolution in Ages 
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Dr. Sashi Bhusan Das Gupta is Lecturer in the Department 
of Modern Indian Languages at the Calcutta Unwersity. 
He 1s the author of several authoritative books both in 


English and Bengali. 


The following is the text of a 


lecture he gave at the Institute on the 5th February. 


non-Vedic in our mental fabric as 

well as social behaviour, Vedic 
sacrifices mean nothing but the offering 
of something to the fire in accompani- 
ment with the reciting and chanting of 
mantras invoking the gods, who, when 
thus propitiated, would bestow on the 
yajamana (the person who organizes the 
sacrifice and for whose benefit the sacri- 
fice is made) health, wealth, and progeny 
here on earth and enjoyments and peace 
hereafter in heaven. Fire is said to be the 
mouth of the gods (agnirmukham pra- 
thamo devatünam), and so, offerings to 
the fire mean offerings to the gods. 


T^ us, who have practically grown 


ORIGIN OF THE SACRIFICIAL RELIGION 


In tracing the origin of this sacrificial 
religion, we are prone nowadays to 
ascribe it to the geographical and social 
contingency of the Vedic people. Some 
of us have supposed these Vedic Aryans 
to be the early inhabitants of some arctic 
region, where, because of the extremely 
cold climate, fire was the most important 
thing in the domestic as well as social life. 
Those who are not believers in the theory 
of the arctic home ofthe Vedic Aryans 
may, nevertheless, suggest that in the early 
Aryan society fire was a rare thing, very 


difficult to be produced and all the more 
difficult to be preserved for frequent usc. 
It was of mnmense use, but it was not 
easily accessible to the ordinary house- 
holder; and this made it the most 
important thing in daily life. It has often 
been seen that what proves itself impor- 
tant in our domestic and social life rapidly 
acquires a religious value, and may be, 
by this process fire acquired a religious 
significance among the early Vedic Aryans. 
And thus all the activities associated with 
the kindling of the fire and preserving it 
for the domestic use of a particular indi- 
vidual as well as of the members of the 
society as a whole might have developed 
into the paraphernalia of a religious cult. 

This historical approach, call it arthro- 
pological or sociological, need not detract 
anything from the religious value of sacri- 
fice. To us it seems to be a vitiated per- 
spective always to think of religion as a 
camouflage to hide the grossly biological 
and social needs of man. Historically 
speaking, we would call religion a wel- 
come emergence through a process of 
sublimation—and the process of sublima- 
tion is never a process of camouflage ; it 
is rather the fruition of the higher value- 
sense in man, which works in the indi- 
vidual and the social life of man as a 
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dynamic urge and transforms the 
biological and psychological needs into 
the religious impulses. Historically that 
seems to have been the truth with regard 
to the origin and development of the 
early sacrificial religion of India. This 
question of sublimation suggests a decp 
significance of fire as the main accessary 
to a religious performance. Fire is „the 
element that has never a downward 
tendency, and its inherent upward 
tendency likens its workings to a process 
of sublimation. It has further to be 
observed that fire reduces the mass of 
everything that is put into it. Did this 
fact suggest to the Vedic people that, if 
they were to send their offerings to the 
gods who were higher and subtler beings, 
the offerings had to be reduced of their 
mass or, in other words, shorn ol the 
grossness, before they could be expected to 
reach the gods? Was it the fact that the 
offerings were to be sent to the gods 
through the instumentality of fire, because 
fire has the capacity of reducing the mass 
of things and giving them an upward 
motion? 


THE CULT OF FIRE-SACRIFICE 


A study of the Brahmana literature, 
which deals elaborately with the cult of 
sacrifice, its various types and the minutest 
details of the fastidious intricacies of its 
performance, is likely to leave the 
impression on our mind that in most of 
the cases sacrifices were performed with 
ihe aim of achieving some tangible gain 
either here on earth or hereafter in 
heaven; but there are ample indications 
in the Brahmanas themselves that the 
sacrifices had other deeper functions to 
discharge—mainly in two directions, one 
in the direction of self-expansion and the 
other in the direction of self-purification. 
After this cult of fire-sacrifice developed 
into a performance, involving elaborate 
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paraphernalia, it no longer remained to 
be something done by one man for his 
own sake. Though the avowed aim of 
the sacrifice was some dehnite gain for the 
улјатапа, the регіогтапсе itself devel. 
oped into a team-work requiring the 
hoir to recite the mantas invoking the 
gods, the adhvarys to make the actual 
oblations, the udgāb to sing the samans, 
the biahunü to supervise, and a lot of 
other helpers to procure the specially 
required wood, to orepare the ground 
strictly according to the code, to make the 


fire and preserve it, and for other 
accessaries This gave sacrifice the nature 


of a concerted action of many with one 
end in view. With the different task 
assigned to each of them, they became 
organically relateC «s parts of ап inte- 
grated whole functioning distinctly but 
harmoniously and producing a unified’ 
effect 

This aspect of the sacrifice has to be 
specially marked, as it has subtler devel- 
opments in.later periods. The aim of 
this team-work was not also in all cases 
the fulhlment of the desires of a particular 
individual. The corporate life naturallv 
placed before them & common aim—some 
benefit of the societv at large and even 
to mankind. This act of making offer- 
ings to the gcds and also doing some- 
thing lor the commcn good developed in 
the individaal a sense that a man lives 
not exclusively for his own sake, but has 
a duty towards persons other than his 
own, be they gcds or people of the society. 
This was selftranscendence and  self- 
expansion which marked a definite step 
in the advancement of the religious life 
of man. А 

Тһе second point is that fire-sacrifice, 
whatever it originally might have been, 
soon acquired the character of a process 
of purification. A synonym for the word 
‘fire’ is pavaka, that which purifies. With 
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this idea of purification, the idea of fire 
itself underwent a philosophic modifica- 
tion. Fire was not viewed merely as a 
physical element having the capacity of 
burning and producing heat. It came to 
be viewed as the divine lustre (jyotih). 
A very famous mantra in the fire-sacrifice 
is ‘agnirjyolu pyoluagnih’ (fre is lustre 
and lustre is fire). 


HEAVEN 


It has been said in the Salapatha 
Brühmana (1.3.1.6): ‘The sacrifice is 
born of fire, and fire, which is of the 
nature of divine lustre, burns all sin ; this 
fire burns out the sins of the yajamana, 
and he (the yajamüna) by his beauty, 
wealth, and fame becomes like a luminary 
here on earth, and because of the accu- 
mulation of merits, shines like a luminary 
also in heaven. It is for this that he 
performs the sacrifice, "The aim of sacri- 
fice is clearly indicated here as the attain- 
ment of a luminous ekistence both here 
and hereafter. Again, it has been said in 
the Satapatha Brahmana (1.5.1.1-3) that 
the gods conquered heaven by dint of 
performing sacrifices; after conquering 
heaven, they were thinking of a plan as to 
how to make it inaccessible to шеп; for 
the purpose, they sucked the juice (the 
beneficial effects) of sacrifice as the bee 
sucked honev out of thé flower and hid it 
(sacrifice) from the eyes of men. But the 
‘seers’ among men could know of it; 
they began to perform sacrifices. In these 
sacrifices the 'seers' employed all their 
reverence and concentrated all their efforts, 
for they knew that the gods had attained 
the 'covetable' only through putting 
forth their reverence and efforts. May be 
that the ideal of the gods inspired these 
‘seers’ to discover the means for attain- 
ing heaven; or, may be this urge for a 
higher life came from their own selves. 

If we closelv follow the cryptic stories 
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and statements of the above type, quite 
frequently met with in the Brahmana 
literature, we must be struck by their 
suggestiveness Heaven here suggests the 
ideal of a higher life, a luminous life of 
purity and bliss; and sacrifice was 
recognized and resorted to as the best 
method for attaining that idcal. 


ə FIRE REPRESENTS THE SUPREME 


In the 4Uuaeya Brahmana (NXV.5), it. 
has been said that Prajapati, the original 


Creator, being desirous to be many, 
created the three worlds, earth, 
the intermediate region — (anlaiiksa), 


and heaven. He meditated on the three 
worlds and through His meditation three 
luminaries sprang out, fire on earth, ап 
in the intermediate region, and the sun 
in heaven; from these three came forth 
the three worlds referred to in the gáyatir 
mantra, viz bhuh, bhuvah, and шал; 
these three worlds represent the three 
syllables, a, u, and ma, the three parts of 
the Pranava, Om, which is the sound- 
representative of the supreme One. The 
point to note is that fire was viewed as 
representing in the physical plane the 
same principle of which all the luminaries 
of the higher planes are representatives or 
manifestations. As such, fire was viewed 
on earth, or, we may say, in the physical 
plane, as representing lustre of the 
supreme One. We find a direct echo of 
this spirit in the verses composed in later 
times to praise the sacrificial fire, where it 
is said: 
Akhila-bhuvana-garbhe vaitase 
cil-sua иро 
Vilasati vibhavas te sthula-suksme 
param yal, 
Analavapur tha tuam Brahma 
pratyaksa-rupanr 
Sa khalu nivasa yajfie sadhu 
havyam grhana. 


“As a thoughtprinciple (cif-sunrupay 
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thou remainest in thy embryonic form in 
the womb of the cosmos; thy grandeur 
shines in the gross, subtle, and supreme 
forms ; fire is thy body here on earth, the 
embodiment of Brahman; let thou 
remain in the sacrifice and accept suitable 
offerings.’ 


COSMIC PROCESS VIEWED AS A SACRIFICE 


Coming to the period of the Aranyakas 
and the Upanisads, we find that the cere- 
monial character of the sacrifice was 
replaced by the meditative. We find a 
new and striking interpretation of the 
well-known asvamedha sacrifice (where the 
flesh of a horse forms the main offering) 
just at the beginning of the Brhadara- 
nyaka Upanisad. "There it is stated that 
the dawn is the head of the sacrificial 
horse, the sun is the eye, air its vital wind, 
fire its mouth, the complete vear its entire 
body; heaven is its back, the inter- 
mediate region its belly, the earth its 
hoofs, the quarters its sides, the seasons 
its limbs, day and night its strides, the 
stars its bones, the rivers its nerves, and 
so on. This cosmic process of a complete 
year is then the horse, and this horse has 
to be sacrificed to the Brahma-fre, i.e. 
the light of the supreme One. What is 
the significance of this sacrifice? One is 
to meditate on the workings of the 
universe, on the cosmos rolling on and 
on in its temporal aspect. This medita- 
tion on the universal process will reveal 
before the mind of the seers the true 
nature of the universe, which moves and 
has its meaning in the light and delight 
of the supreme One. Sacrifice in this 
context then means an attempt at getting 
the meaning of the universe in the light 
of the Absolute; it is going from the 
effect to the cause and also sacrificing the 
effect to the cause. 

Again, at places the cosmic process itself 
has been viewed as a process of sacrifice. 


H 
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Thus it is said in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad: ‘The region above is the 
(sacrificial) fire, the sun the sacrificial 
wood, the rays of the sun are the smoke, 
the day is the flame, the quarters are the 
heated charcoal, the minor quarters are 
the sparks ; to this fize the gods make an 
offering of their reverence. ...' Again, 
“The rain-cloud is the fire, the course of 
the year its sacrificial wood, the smaller 
clouds its smoke, the lightning its flame, 
the thunder its burning charcoal, the 
roaring its sparks. ..' We also find, 
“The region below is the fire, the earth its 
sacrificial wood, fire is the smoke, the 
night the flame, the moon the burning 
charcoal and the stars its sparks. ...' 
(VI.2.9-11). 

Exactly a similar description of the 
sacrifice that is going on in and through 
the cosmic process is found in the 
Chandogya Upamsac (IL5 5 ff). Various 
other descriptions of the process ol sacri- 
fice in the workings of nature abound in 
the Chandogya U parasad. 


THREE ASPECTS OF THE COSMIC SACRIFICE 


The philosophical implication is that, 
if we mark the workings of nature and 
ponder over them, we shall find that 
nature herself is constantly performing a 
sacrifice On a scrutiny of the workings 
of nature, a few features must strike us. 
We find co-ordination among the various 
parts and elements—all having a separate 
function to discharge, but working har- 
moniously to produce the desired effect. 
The lower principles are co-operating with 
one another and are again merging them- 
selves in a higher principle, marking an 
advancement at every stage. This, then, 


is the first aspec: of the sacrificial 
character of the workings of nature. The 
second aspect relates to the aim of 


the workings of nature. The seers of the 
Upanisads believed that the workings of 
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nature, in spite of all apparent irregu- 
larities and cruelties involved therein, 
were finally aimed at doing the best that 
could be done for the all round well- 
being of the creatures on earth. This aim 
at doing good to beings at large by 
increasing the progeny and nourishing 
them by supplying food and shelter marks 
the second aspect of the sacrifice being 
carried on by nature. The third aspect 
emphasizes that nature does not work for 
herself; she works for the satisfaction of 
a supreme luminous Truth, and all her 
workings are really offerings to that 
luminous Truth, inasmuch as they are 
expressions of an eternal dream of the 
Absolute. The Absolute transcends all. 
‘The sun does not shine there, nor do the 
moon and the stars, nor the lightning— 
what to speak of the physical fire! It is 
That which is shining, and all-else shine 
after It; everything shines through the 
luminous self-expression of that supreme 
Truth ' (Katha, Il.2.15 ; Mundaka, H.2.10 ; 
Svetasvatara, V1.14). 


LIFE-PROCESS VIEWED AS A SACRIFICE 


The seers of the Upanisads discovered 
a process of sacrifice not only in the 
workings of nature, but even in the life- 
: process of man. Just think of the human 
organism and the life-process consequent 
on its workings including all the biol- 
ogical, psychological, and even the spirit- 
ual phases. The minutest organ thas a 
special function assigned to it, but all of 
them are again interdependent and work 
in close co-operation, and the life-process 
moves on only as a result of the bar- 
monious workings of all the organs 
including the senses and the mind. just 
take the instance of the vital wind which 
is divided into five distinct types, viz. 
prána, арапа, samüna, vyana, and udana, 
each having a special function to dis- 
charge. The keeping up of the vital force 
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is consequent on the harmonious function- 
ing of all the five. 

The ancient seers also noticed that even 
in the biological process the lower 
principle works to the best of its capacity 
and offers the fruits of its workings to the 
next higher principle, and that in its turn 
to the next higher, and so on, until the 
offering goes from life to mind, then from 
mind to the individual soul, and from the 
individual soul finally to the supreme 
Soul. We find in the Upanisads that life- 
force (prana) is a higher principle than 
matter (аппа). So matter must make an 
offering of itself to life-force. Again, 
mind (manas) is a higher principle than 
life-force, and so life-force must make an 
offering of itself to mind. Further, mind 
must make an offering of itself to bliss 
(ánanda), and bliss to knowledge or the 
truth-consciousness (vijfidna), Finally, the 
truth-consciousness must make an offering 
of itself to the luminous supreme Truth 
Again, it has been said that the senses of 
man represent a higher principle than the 
external objects. So the external objects 
offer themselves to the senses; the senses 
carry the external stimuli received from 
the objects and make a new offering to 
the mind; the mind transmits them as 
an offering to the intellect, and the 
intellect to the supreme Truth. 

What then is the significance of this 
process of sacrifice? Sacrifice means a 
gradual process of ascent from the lowest 
principle to the highest truth of divine 
bliss and light, and also a return process 
of gradual descent from the highest to the 
lowest, transforming and transubstantiat- 
ing the lowest through the flow of nectar 
and the effulgence of lustre from the 
highest Truth. It has been said in the 
Chandogya Upanisad (IV.16.1) that what 
purifies ! is sacrifice (esa ha vai yajfio 
yo'yam pavate). The general aim of sacri- 
fice has often been said to be the attain- 
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ment of the devaloka ; but what is this 
devaloka? The Brhadavanyaka Upanisad 
(III 1.8) says, it is the land of divine lustre 
(dipyala iva hi devalokah). What then is 
the significance of sacrifice? It is the 
attainment of a luminous divine existence 
through a continual and gradual process 
of purification. The agnividya (the 
knowledge of fire) has therefore been 
identified in the Upanisads with the atena- 
лауа (the knowledge of the self), and that 
again with the Biahmavidya (the knowl- 
edge of Brahman). This Upanisadic idea 
of sacrifice is still dominating the religious 
attitude of the people of India who resort 
to sacrifice as a religious method. This 
will be apparent even from a cursory 
glance at the mantras that are recited in 
performing sacrifices. Before making 
oblations to the fire, one is to purify 
every part of one’s body, mind, and soul. 
and at every step of this process of puri- 
fication one must say: ^'Jyotw aham 
viraja vipapma bhuyasam svaha’ (Let me 
be pure lustre bereft of all dust [of 
affliction] and sin). In making offerings 
to the sacrificial fire one is to recite the 
mantra: 
Yatra Biahmavido yanti diksaya 
tapasā saha, 
Agni mā talra nayatu agnir 
medha dadhatu me. 
(Let fire lead me to the place where the 
knower of the Brahman goes with his 
initiation and penance. Let fire vouch- 
safe me mental vigour). 


THE GITA IDEA OF SACRIFICE 


Through a course of evolution for cen- 
turies, this Upanisadic doctrine of sacrifice 
developed itself into a philosophy of dis- 
interested karma (action) guided by an 
unflickering God-consciousness, and that 
is the philosophy of sacrifice as we find it 
in the Сиа. The philosophy of sacrifice 
is introduced in the Gita in a new 
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context. Sri Krsna, the teacher of the 
Gita, was encouraging his disciple Arjuna 
to work, and at the same breath he was 
speaking highly of the path of knowledge 
for the attainment of the supreme good. 
The disciple naturally got bewildered as 
to the compatibility of the path of work 
and the path of knowledge (that leads to 
the path of renunciation). This prin- 
ciple of work and renunciation can be 
synthesized only by a change of per- 
spective with regard to the principle of 
karma—and that new perspective can be 
attained only by introducing the philos- 
ophy of sacrifice in the sphere of karma. 

Ordinarily, it is believed that karma 
binds man down to the plane of lower 
existence; but that is true only when 
karma is absolutely self-centred, and what- 
ever is self-centred is anti-religious. But 
karma never binds man down if it be 
resorted to with a spirit of yajfia or 
sacrifice, ie. giving up of the self for the 
cause of the many and through that many 
ultimately to the caase of one supreme 
good. In advocating this principle of 
karma, Sri Krisna says that every one has 
to perform karma, whether he wants it or 
not; for the life-process cannot be kept 
a-going even for a moment without karma. 
When it is a fact that karma cannot be 
avoided even if we want to do so, the best 
thing is to accept karma from a higher 
perspective, the perspective of sacrifice— 
and that is hot an imaginary perspective. 
It is, as Sri Krsna emphasizes, the only 
correct attitude towards karma. 

The confusion here in the mind of 
Arjuna actually represents the condition 
that was created in the age of the Gita 
by the sharply antagonistic attitude 
between the two schools of Mimamsa 
philosophy, the Purva-Mimamsa. laying 
exclusive stress on karma, and Uttara- 
Mimamsa, laying exclusive stress оп 
jfiana. Sri Krsna steers clear of this and 
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brings about a happy synthesis by putting 
a new meaning to the conception of 
sacrifice and emphasizing a particular 
aspect of it which he thinks to be the 
most essential. ‘This aspect of sacrifice is 
disinterested karma with the ultimate 
ideal of a supreme good in view. It is 
said, ‘When Prajapati first created the 
beings, He did so with yajfia or the prin- 
ciple of disinterested work. He said to 
the beings He created, " May you all pro- 
gress gradually by this, and may it give 
you the desired thing. By the sacrifice 
may you think of the gods and the gods 
think of vou, and by such reciprocity of 
offering and goodwill, may you all attain 
the highest good "' (Gita, IIL.10-11). 

The implication is that disinterested 
work with an ultimate ideal of the 
supreme good in view is the guarantee 
of the cosmic process itself. Had the stars 
and planets in the infinite space around 
been self-centred and acted regardless of 
others, there would have been constant 
clashes and conflicts, and everything 
would have been lost in a dismal chaos. 
Again, had the beings created by Praja- 
pati acted only in a selfish way without 
having any regard for others, there would 
have been no society, no institution, and 
no civilization, and even the individual 
could not thrive absolutely independent 
of others. So we see, the world around 
and our life-process in it are held fast by 
an underlying principle of sacrifice, the 
principle of disinterested work for the 
common good and ultimately for the 
highest good. When this universal ideal 
of sacrifice is accepted, there will be no 
greater sin than to be selfish, and this has 
been emphasized by the assertion of Sri 
Krsna that a thief is he who eats alone, 
and ‘sin he eats who cooks for himself’ 
(Gita, IIT.12-19). 

The other aspect of the sacrifice ex- 
plained in the Gita is the ideal of a pro- 
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gressive ascent by offering the lower prin- 
ciples of our life to the higher ones. In 
this the Gita merely clarifies the Upani- 
sadic doctrine explained before. Ordi- 
nary people perform sacrifice by offering 
the objects of sight and sound to the re- 
spective sense-organs; but others (of a 
higher calibre) sacrifice all the sense- 
activities to the fire of discipline and 
restraint. Again, people of a contempla- 
tive mood kindle the fire of arrest (of the 
activities of the mind) by self-restraint 
with the help of knowledge. and they 
sacrifice in that fire all the activities of 
the senses as also of the vital force. The 
yogins perform sacrifice first by offering 
prana (the upward current of the vital 
force) to apana (the downward current of 
the vital force) and then by offering 
арапа to фтапа, and then, again, by 
arresting the course of both of them 
through the yogic process known as pā- 
nayama (i.e. the control of the vital force) 
Others, again, offer all the currents of 
vital force to the flow of the basic vital 
force (Gita, IV. 26-30). 

Thus the method and character of 
sacrifice differ according to the mental 
aptitude as also the calibre of the men 
who resort to it. But the ultimate aim 
in all these cases is to attain a higher 
principle through the giving up of the 
lower one, and the generalization in the 
Gita is that all the karmas lead us to a 
great life, a life divine when all our 
karmas are purified by offering them to 
the fire of divine knowledge. Аз for the 
ideal form of sacrifice, the Gila says that 
it is to realize that ultimately the fire to 
which the offerings are made is nothing 
in essence but the supreme One; the 
offerings that are made are also in their 
ultimate nature nothing but the supreme 
One. The act of offering and the man 
who makes the offering are all Brahman 
in their ultimate nature; and the final 
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destination that is to be reached through 
this Brahmakarma (ie. works which in 
their ultimate nature are nothing but the 
self-activities of the supreme One) is also 
the supreme One (Gila, IV. 24) 


SACRIFICE IN YOGIC AND TANTRIC 
SCHOOLS 


In the Hatha-yogic schools including 
the schools of Tantric Yoga, we find 
interesting adaptations of the Vedic prin- 
ciple of sacrifice. By the Yoga schools in 
the present context we mean the schools 
which have accepted the body as the 
medium for realizing the highest truth 
The idea of a particular type of sacrifice, 
viz. the soma sacrifice, influenced the 
practices of these Yogic schools Soma 
was first extracted and distilled and then 
purified through the process of sacrifice, 
and afterwards this soma juice was drunk 
by the sages with a view to attaining an 
immortal life, for soma is the sudha@ or 
amrta (nectar) It was believed that this 
immortalizing juice of soma was derived 
by the soma plant from the moon; the 
soma plant was believed to grow sixteen 
leaves on the full moon night correspond- 
ing to the sixteen digits of the moon. 
The moon is called Somapati, the lord 
of soma, or Osadhisa, the lord of 
plants; the general belief is that the 
quintessence of the world is deposited in 
the moon in the form of soma or sudha 
The whole world is believed to be made 
of two fundamental principles, agni, fire, 
and soma, the immortalizing juice. Fire 
is the eternal consumer and soma the 
eternal consumed ; they are well known 
as the annada and the anna. All sacri- 
fices are fundamentally to deal with this 
principle of fire and soma. 

According to the yogins, this body of 
man is an epitome of the external uni- 
verse and, as such, contains within it all 
the truth that the external universe 
possesses The principle of fire is repre- 
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sented in the body by the vaisvanara-agni, 
which is there in the 5ody to consume all 
food. Food is consumed and transformed 
into a liquid juice which is further con- 
sumed and transformed into blood ; blood 
into flesh, bone, and marrow; that into 
semen ; that again into ojas, vital energy ; 
and that finally inso sudha, nectar, which 
becomes deposited in the moon that is 
believed to be siuated in the highest 
cerebrum region of man. As in the Vedic 
soma sacrifice the main thing is to have 
sufficient quantity 5f soma juice properly 
pressed, so is the case with the yogic sac- 
rifice, the first thinz being the production 
of sufficient quan ity of sudha by the 
preservation of the vital energy through 
a strictly disciplined and regulated life. 
The secretive juice of the body has by 
nature a downwarc tendency, which must 
be totally changed, and the internal flow 
of the vital energy must be given an 
upward tendency, so that it may be 
deposited in the moon of the highest 
region through a process of distillation. 
The next importent part of the yogic 
sacrifice is to see taat the soma or sudha 
thus deposited in the moon may not be 
misused. It must ое drunk in a partic- 
ular yogic process, as a result of whioh the 
physical body wil be transformed and 
transubstantiated irs: into an ethereal 
body and finally irto an immortal divine 
body of lighe and bliss. Sri Aurobindo, 
the great yogin o: the modern age, has 
further suggested that the soma or immor- 
talizing nectar that trickles down from 
the moon situated. in the bead is but a 
phase of the higkest soma, the flow of 
nectar that eternaly trickles down on all 
spiritual, mental, and physical existence 
in the form of divine light and bliss. 


SINGING OF GOD NAMES IS SACRIFICE 


In later times, v hen the sacrificial reli- 
gion of the Vedas ceased to be a living 
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religion with us and other faiths and 
religious methods cropped up, the idea 
of sacrifice underwent various transforma- 
tions. As for instance, we may speak of 
the idea of sacrifice prevalent among the 
Bengal Vaisnavas. It was prophesied in 
the Bhagavata Purana, they say, that the 
Kali age is not the age for the sacrifice of 
the Vedic type; a new type of sacrifice 
will come into being, and that will be in 
the form of singing in praise of God, sing- 
ing His name in a congregation (yajfíah 
Sankirtanaprayair yajanti hi sumedhasah). 
Sri Caitanya, in the sixteenth century, 
came with his clarion call for this new 
type of yajfía, the ndma-yajia, i.e. congre- 
gational singing of the name of the Lord. 
A large number of people came forward 
enthusiastically and accepted this new 
type of sacrifice in preference to the older 
Vedic type, which, they thought, was not 
at all suitable for the age. 


TAGORE’S IDEA OF SACRIFICE 


Apart from the religious sphere, this 
idea of sacrifice is still exerting today a 


tremendous influence on the general cul- 
tural life of India. Any one familiar 
with the literature of Tagore will testify 
to the fact that the idea of sacrifice, with 
all its Vedic and Upanisadic implica- 
tions, greatly influenced the ideology of 
the poet. According to Tagore, the per- 
formance of sacrifice has two cycles. In 
the first phase, the infinite Truth is sacri- 
ficing or casting off its ‘oneness’, and the 
formless is manifesting itself in forms in 
‘ceaseless patterns’. Тһе Absolute is pcr- 
forming this sacrifice for the fulfilment of 
its own desire, its desire for self-realiza- 
tion through  self-manifestation. The 
other part of the sacrifice is being per- 
formed by its finite counterpart, which is 
striving strenuously to realize the mean- 
ing of its very being by making an offer- 
ing of itself to the infinite One, by putting 
itself in tune with the Infinite In this 
performance of the sacrifice, the Infinite 
and the finite, God and man, have been 
eternally related in a bond of creative 
comradeship, each seeking tbe love and 
co-operation of the other. 


(Continued from page 172) 


him who becomes the shepherd of the 
meek’. The best reward of service is 
strength to render greater service. 
Human beings are endowed with the 
three ‘H’s—head, heart, and hand. 
Perfection and eternal life can be 
attained by utilizing these three gifts to 
the utmost. Zarathushtra has shown us 


the three paths of knowledge, love, and 
service. He has taught us to know, 10 
love, and to serve. Man should first 
acquire divine wisdom; then he should 
cultivate universal love; and, lastly, he 
should utilize both these in serving his 
fellow-man as God. Thus shall the pur- 
pose of creation be achieved. 


France and Indology 


PROFESSOR’ JEAN FILLIOZAT 


A French ortentalist of repute, Professor Jean Filliozat 
comes in the line of such well-known scholars as Burnouf, 
Levi, and Bloch. He occupies the chair of Indian Lan- 
guages and Literatures in the College de France. He is 
co-author with Louis Renou of a monumental work which 
combines all that is known about classical India, Pro- 
fessor Filliozat 15 the General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional. Union. of Orentalists. He was in Calcutta on a 
short visit. when he gave this lectuwie al the Institute on 


the 19th February 


T is for me a great honour and 
Í pleasure to present to our Indian 

friends some of the aspects of the 
work done by Frenchmen on India, from 
the beginning of that scientific interest 
created by French scholars for Indian 
literatures for over two centuries 


LA FONTAINE AND BIGNON 


The French were not among the first 
Europeans to come into contact with 
India. But, as soon as it was discovered 
by some travellers, India awakened a 
keen interest in French literary circles. 
La Fontaine, our chief fabulist, was 
acquainted with Indian fables; as he 
himself said, he borrowed some of his 
fables from Pilpay whose name he knew 
from books. But he also heard about 
India from Francois Bernier, who had 
been the physician at the Court of the 
Great Mogul. Nevertheless, in his time, 
that is, the seventeenth century, Indology 
did not yet exist. Its birth took place 
in the beginning of the  eighteenth 
century. 

For many decades attention, in France, 
had been centred on China, about which 


much was heard frcm the reports and 
enthusiastic appreciation of Jesuit mission- 
aries, and on Siam from the diplomatic 
mission, which Louis XIV exchanged 
with the Siamese monarch Besides this, 
studies concerning the Near and the 
Middle East had been, for a long time, in 
great honour in France. Hebrew had 
been regularly taught at the College 
Royal, now called College de France, ever 
since its inception in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Syrian, Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish languages were also actively 
cultivated In 1718, Bignon, the king's 
librarian, hgd the idea of purchasing 
from India and Indo-China all their chief 
works of literature. He asked Etienne 
Fourmont, professor at the College Royal, 
to draw up a list of such works. A few 
names of books were already known, and 
Bignon asked travellers to purchase or 
copy out every book of note available in 
India or in regions where Indian culture 
prevailed. He also asked for grammars 
and dictionaries. 


CALMETTE AND PONS 


In India, his wishes were soon fulfilled. 


FRANCE AND INDOLOGY 


Calmette obtained copies of three of the 
Vedas, Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and Sama- 
Veda, in South India. As regards the 
Atharva-Veda he was unsuccessful In 
place of the original text, he was given 
an Atharvanasastra, That book was а 
compilation of such late texts as the 
Devimahatmya. The Rg-Veda was first 
sent to Paris in 1731, together with its 
Aitareya Brahmana. Other Sanskrit books, 
like the Tattvacintamant by Gangesa, then 
in great esteem, in South India as well as 
in Bengal, were also sent to France from 
the same part of India, and about the 
same time, by the Italian Jesuit Beschi, 
along with some Tamil books, a Tamil 
grammar, and a Tamil dictionary. 

Many books were obtained from Bengal. 
Pons, who was stationed in Chander- 
nagore, was able to collect the main 
works of the different branches of classical 
Sanskrit literature, epics, Puranas, 
Ууакагапа, Nataka, Alankara, Vedanta, 
and chiefly Nyàya which comprised some 
important works of the Navyanyaya. His 
catalogue was astonishingly accurate for 
its time, and contained one.hundred and 
sixty-eight entries. The collection was 
not made haphazardly. Competent 
pundits were consulted, and Pons himself 
knew the Sanskrit language. He had 
added to the collection a Sanskrit 
grammar which he had written in Latin, 
following the Samksiptasara, and a Latin 
translation of the Amarakosa? Thanks to 
these men, Calmette, Pons, and. others, it 
was possible to publish the first printed 
catalogue of Sanskrit literature in Paris in 
1739. The following year, Pons gave, in 
a letter subsequently published several 
times, the first sound report on all aspects 
of Sanskrit literature. 

Some Parisian scholars tried to utilize 
the abundant material thus collected. 
But the difficulties encountered in reading 
in Europe Indian manuscripts without 
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the assistance of pundits were discourag- 
ing for men who knew how much help 
they could get from these pundits in 
India itself. They were obliged to wait, 
but were not inactive. Other ways were 
fortunately open to them for learning 
something about India. Arabic, Persian, 
and Chinese books more than the Greck 
and Latin works, gave much information 
abeut that country, its history, its thought. 
and its customs. The collection of as 
much material on India as was then, 
possible from western classical authors and 
from Arabic, Persian, and Chinese works, 
was Joseph Deguigne’s main task, a task 
which remains to his honour. 


DEGUIGNES AND ANQUETIL-DUPERRON 


In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Deguignes published a vast history of the 
Huns (Histoire des Huns). He wanted to 
enlarge the traditional scope of history by 
bringing within its limits the remotest 
parts of Asia. He knew many oriental 
languages and, though he was blinded in 
what concerns Chinese history by an 
impossible hypothesis of an Egyptian 
origin of the Chinese peaple, he was, on 
the contrary, remarkably accurate concern- 
ing the history of India. 

Through Islamic sources, he was able 10 
give a very fragmentary but valuable 
account of some yogic practices іп 
Kashmir. Through Chinese sources, he 
proved the wide influence of Buddhism on 
Central Asian and Chinese peoples, and 
was able to giye a tentative translation of 
a part of an ancient Chinese Buddhistic 


collection of sentences, the so-called 
‘ Sutra in Forty-two Articles’. 
But his chief achievement was the 


fixing of the basis of Indian chronology. 
On this point he was lucky enough to 
have invaluable help from an Indian 
scholar, Maridas Pillai, of Pondicherrv. 


. He was a Tamil scholar, and he also 


. gave a 
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knew Latin and French very well. He 
eagerly desired to promote the knowledge 
of his country amongst European literary 
men. All French scholars who visited 
Pondicherry during that period were 
indebted to him for most of the valuable 
informations. He apparently played a 
part in the discovery of original links 
between Sanskrit on the one hand and 
Latin and Greek on the other. The 
astronomer Le Gentil, one of the first who 
substantial account of Indian 
astronomy, wrote that he himself had been 
a grateful pupil of Maridas Pillai and of 
another Tamil scholar of Pondicherry in 
that matter. Maridas Pillai was also 
responsible for some translations and 
_ analyses of Indian books. His translation 
of the Bagavadam, a ‘Tamil version of the 
Bhagavata, was published twice. Before 
its publication, this translation of all its 
twelve skandhas (books) was sent to 
Deguignes, and in it he found the dynastic 
lists of kings who had reigned since 
Pariksit, including the name of Sandra- 
goutten, i.e Candragupta In this name, 
Deguignes immediately recognized the 
Sandrakottos of the Greeks, who was 
contemporaneous with Seleucus Nicator. 
The synchronism illustrating the chro- 
nology of India thus discovered was soon 
published in the Memoires de l’Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. This 
same synchronism was rediscovered or 
popularized subsequently, here in Calcutta, 
by the illustrious founder of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Sir William Jones 
Thus, even before 1780, French Indol- 
ogists had collected primary materials of 
Indian philology, established the fact of 
the great value of Indian culture, and set 
the basis of Indian historical chronology. 
At the same time, a new vista in the 
knowledge of India was opened by another 
French scholar, Anquetil-Duperron His 
travel in India is famous, as is his trans- 
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lation of the Avestc, studied in Surat. 
But Anquetil did not get an opportunity 
to learn Sanskrit in India. Nevertheless, 
after his return to France, he was able to 
prepare, from the Persian version, the first 
European , translation of fifty Upanisads, 
which was pub.ished at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and which, after 
Wilkms's Bhagavad-Gila, first put the 
fundamental texts of Indian philosophy at 
the disposal of western thinkers. 

About the same time, following the 
great success of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, courses of Indian languages, and 
especially of Sanskrit, were opened at 
Hertford College in England for men of 
the East Indie Company. One of the 
professors Hamilton came to Paris in 
order to study the Sanskrit manuscripts 
which were preserved there. The war 
between Napoleon and England detained 
him in the Franch capital, and he thus 
had the opportunity of preparing a new 
catalogue of these manuscripts which were 
in Nagari or Bengali script. He also had 
the opportunity of teaching Sanskrit to a 
few students. One of these, a German, 
Frederic Schlegzl, was soon afterwards to 
become one of the founders of Indology 
in Germany. | 


CHEZY AND HIS DISCIPLES 


Another person, without the help of 
anybody, determined to master Sanskrit 
by himself. He was a young French 
lranist, A. L. de Cliezy. His heart was 
given to poetry; his soul was romantic. 
He had read Williain [ones's translation 
of Sakuntala and had been seized by the 
desire to reac the masterpiece in its 
original By pzrseve-ing efforts and with 
the help of Pcns's grammar and Amara- 
kosa and later эп W:lkins's translation of 
the Hilopadesa he was able to read more 
and more difficult texts, and finally to 
realize his dream, to read and even publish 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit texts of Sakuntala. 
That lover of poetry was also a gram- 
marian. 

In due course, he came to realize 
the necessity for Europe of becoming 
acquainted with the achievements of 
entire mankind. Many thinkers in France 
were of the same opinion and became 
more and more eager to study India as 
well as China. "That is why, in 1814, a 
chair of Sanskrit and one of Chinese were 
created for Chezy and Abel-Remusat 
respectively. Although he was a Sinol- 
ogist, or rather because he was a Sinol- 
ogist in the same sense as Deguignes, 
Abel-Remusat was of much help to 
Indology by collecting Chinese data on 
India and translating the account of the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim — Fa-Hien's 
travels. 

Both Chezy and Abel-Remusat were 
carried off by cholera in 1832, but their 
traditions did not die with them. Abel- 
Remusat’s successor was Stanislas Julien 
who carried further researches: оп Indian 
antiquity through Chinese documents. 
Chezy was followed by several great 
pupils. Bopp, the German who was the 
founder of comparative philology of Indo- 
European languages was one of them. 
Among his notable French pupils were 
Loiseleur Deslongchamps who published 
the Manu Smrti and the Amarakosa, and 
Langlois who was responsible for the first 
complete translation of the Rg-Veda and 
Harivamsa directly from the manuscripts. 
But the greatest of all was Eugene 
Burnout. 


EUGENE BURNOUF 


Eugene Burnouf owed his knowledge of 
philology to his father, Jean-Louis. A 
Hellenist and а  Latinist, Jean-Louis 
Burnouf also had been one of Chezy's first 
pupils. He was among the first to realize 
that great progress could be made in the 
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morphology of European classical lan- 
guages by a comparison with Sanskrit, a 
cognate language in which the analysis of 
the forms was clearer and had even been 
carried to a degree unknown elsewhere bv 
grammarians of ancient India. He 
decided to launch his brilliant son on this 
career. 

Eugene Burnouf started his study ot 
Sanskrit with Chezy, but Sanskrit was not 
his sole aim; rather it was to him an 
instrument of scientific conquest. He felt 
no compulsion, like some others, to 
master it for the glory of possessing a 
language which was then commonly 
considered primitive and the mother of 
every language in the so-called Aryan 
world. He wished to make use of 
Sanskrit to penetrate deeply into Indian 
culture and to decipher other still un- 
known languages, so as to be able to peep 
thereby into the civilizations which had 
made use of them. It was not that he 
minimized in any way the study of 
languages for themselves, but he saw in 
the analysis of languages a means of 
knowing the human soul always an 
essential means, never an end. Hc 
clearly defined his method in his inaugural 
lecture at the College de France: 

"Instead of making ambitious sketches. 

destined to remain incomplete for a 

long time, of the literary history of 

India, we shall analyse the scholarlv 

language in which the people originally 

expressed themselves, we shall read the 
immortal works which are monuments 
of their genius. ... Let us venture to 
add, however, if this course is to be 
devoted to philology, we shall not for 
that exclude the study of events and 
ideas. Our eyes shall not be shut against 
the most dazzling light ever to shine 
from the Orient, and we shall seek to 
understand the spectacle before us. 
This is India, with its philosophy and 
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its myths, its literature and its laws, 
which we shall study through its 
language. ... It is our profound con- 
viction that just as the study of words, 
in so far as it can possibly be con- 
ducted to the exclusion of ideas, is use- 
less and frivolous, so words, as visible 
signs of thought, are a solid and pro- 
ductive branch of learning. . There is 
no true philology without philosophy 
and history. The analysis of language 
processes is also an inductive science 
and, if not the science of the human 
soul, it is at least that of the most 
extraordinary faculty which it has been 
given to express itself.’ 
At the time he delivered this lecture, 
Eugene Burnouf had already prepared a 


course of general and comparative 
grammar ; but, before all, he had, on two 
occasions, deciphered new languages, 


thanks to his knowledge of Sanskrit. 
HIS WIDE INTERESTS 


In 1826 was published An Essay on 
Pali, a joint work by Burnouf and his 
friend Christian Lassen, a voung scholar 
from Norway, who was to become one of 
the foremost Indologists of Germany. 
Pali, then entirely unknown in Europe, 
was well known in Ceylon and in Indo- 
China, then called the ' Peninsula beyond 
the Ganges'. It was thus necessary to 
decipher it through the medium of 
Sanskrit, which led to the discovery of 
the rules of correspondence between 
ancient Indian and middle Indian stages 
of the language. 

In addition to this, Burnouf had just 
finished one of his chief works, Comment- 
ary on Yasna. And thanks to his knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit, he found the key, then 
lost, to the language of the Avesta, the 
sacred book of the Parsis. This book had 
already been translated by Anquetil- 
Duperron. Unfortunately, the precise 
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meaning of the language had been lost 
among Parsis for some time, and they had 
given approximate interpretations, accord- 
ing to a translation in Pahlavi or middle 
Iranian, which was itself only half under- 
stood. Comparec with the original text, 
the French version arrived at in this way 
appeared to be of little help in studying 
the language. But, by rare good luck, 
Anquetil had also brought back a partial 
Sanskrit translation by Neriosengh of the 
Pahlavi version of the Avesta. By careful 
comparison between the original Avestic 
text and its Sanskrit translation, Burnouf 
obtained two results: the restitution of 
the rules of the Avestic language and its 
laws of relationship to Sanskrit. Thus, 
the real meaning of the chief Iranian 
religious writings was made available, and 
Indo-Iranian philology and linguistics were 
established. 

Such a success was not due to an under- 
standing of classical Sanskrit alone ; what 
were at the time the latest findings in 
Indian philology had been involved and 
Burnouf hac developed them thoroughly. 
The archaic and fundamental Vedic litera- 
ture, gathered and catalogued a century 
before in the Roval Library, had, remained 
almost a deac letter till Burnouf's time. 
He was. successful enough to be able to 
utilize it for comparison with Avestic. He 
also made very wide use of Panini's 
grammar, dn order to trace points of 
similarity between Sanskrit and Avestic. 
Thus did Indological studies expand 
widely, siving rise to the study of Iranian 
philology as well Far from losing in 
depth, they gained in breadth and them- 
selves became more profound. Above all, 
their геа] importance in the knowledge of 
the orient was realized. 

This is significant not only for Burnouf's 
glory, but also as an illustration of the 
value of a method in which specialization 
consists onlv in a precise identification of 
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the problem under consideration, rather 
than in a limited examination of primary 
sources. Specialization, of course, if 
improperly understood, as limiting the 
fields of research, is sure to leave out 
much that is placed before us by the 
limitless reality. І 

The knowledge of India remained 
Burnoufs chief purpose. On the one 
hand, he undertook the translation into 
French of the Bhagavata Purana and, 
before his untimely death in 1853, he was 


able to publish the first nine skandhas of’ 


` the work. On the other hand, he devoted 
himself to the study of Indian Buddhism. 

The Societe Asialique, the first among 
all oriental societies in Europe, was 
founded in Paris in 1822, along the lines 
of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, British Resident in 
Nepal, sent to both the societies, as also 
to London, a vast collection of Sanskrit 
Buddhist works from Nepal. Burnouf 
knew the interest which Chinese sources, 
discovered previously by Deguignes and 
elaborately studied by Abel-Remusat, 
created for the study of Indian Buddhism. 
He clearly understood the importance of 
the róle played by Buddhism in the 
expansion of Indian culture abroad. He 
could not let go this opportunity of 
knowing what books and thought India 
had given to a great part of Asia. 
Following his usual method, he made a 
comparative study of Buddhist Pali and 
Sanskrit texts and wrote his famous 
Iniroduciion to Indian Buddhism and 
published a translation of, and a com- 
mentary on, the Saddharmapundariha 
(The Lotus of the Good Law). 


BURNOUF'S SUCCESSORS 


After his death, no one was able to take 
up his entire task, but many, French and 
foreigners, were ready to continue parts of 
it. Already one of his colleagues, the 
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philosopher Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, 
translator of Aristotle, with his help, 
published, or was about to publish, valu- 
able studies on Nyàya and Samkhya. Не 
directed his pupil Ariel towards Tamil 
studies, and the latter collected many 
Tamil manuscripts and translated a pait 
of  Tirukkural and documents on 
Auvaiyar. He helped Max Muller to 
publish the Rg-Veda, and prepared Roth 
and Adolphe Regnier to interpret it. 
Gorresio, an Italian disciple of Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire, was publishing from Paris 
a monumental edition of the Ramayana 
according to the Bengali manuscript of 
the poem., Foucaux undertook to utilize 
Tibetan studies for Indological purposes. 
Some others were ready to translate into 
French the well-known works of Sanskrit 
literature. Pavie translated the Bhoja- 
prabandha and fragments of the Maha- 
bharata; Lancerau, the Srutabodha, the 
Pancatantra, and the Hitopadesa. But 
above all, Fauche, if not with sufficient 
care but in great abundance, rendered into 
French the Ravanavadha Mahüküvya of 
Bhartrhari, the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, 
all the works of Kalidasa, the Dasakumara- 
carila of Dandin, the Sisupalavadha ot 
Naisadha, the Mrcchakatika of Sudraka, 
the entire Ramayana, and the first nine 
parvans of the Mahabharata. 

Modern India was not neglected. Along 
with the teaching of ancient Indian 
philology by Burnouf, the teaching of 
Hindi and Urdu philology was actively 
carried on at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and was for a long time continued 
by Garcin de Tassy whose History of 
Hindoui and Hindustan: Literature was 
translated into Urdu. He compiled each 
year a review of all publications in Urdu 
literature. Garcin de Tassy published 
many translations from Hindi and Urdu 
into French: the Sundarakanda of the 
Ramacaritamanasa by Tulasi Das, extracis 
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ftom the Bhaktamala, Gul о Sanaubar, 
Bag o Bahar, the complete works of Wali, 
and the stories of Kamarupa of Bakawali. 
He also translated other pieces of literature 
from Persian. He wrote notes on Muslim 
religion as practised in India, a study of 
which was thus introduced within the 
scope of both French Indology and French 
Islamology. 

Thanks to the works of these orien- 
talists, literary men in France were fre- 
quently attracted to India. A kind of 
'Oriental Revival' took place, chiefly in 
romantic circles. Chateaubriand had 
already paid just tribute to Sakuntala. 
Victor Hugo had imitated an Upanisad in 
his poem Suprematie, and Lamartine had 
devoted a choice place to Sanskrit epics, 
drama, and poetry in his Familiar 
Lessons of Literature. ` 

Indian art became known much later. 
It is true that at the begining of the 
nineteenth century, Langles had grouped 
all available materials in his large work 
The Monuments of Hindustan, but the 
study of oriental art, archaeology, and 
architecture was to develop to a great 
extent only when travel facilities increased 
and with the appearance of photography. 
It was after the year 1880 that Emile 
Guimet founded, first in Lyon and later in 
Paris, a special museum of history of 
religions, which became a museum of 
Indian and Far Eastern art and 
archaeology. 


BARTH, BERGAIGNE, AND SENART 


About the same time, there flourished 
in France Sanskrit scholars such as 
Regnaud, whose chief work was on 
Sanskrit rhetoric and on Bharatiya Natya- 
sastra, Hauvette-Besnault, and principally 
Barth, Bergaigne, and Senart. Barth, for 
more than forty years, devoted himself to 
the history of Indian religions and to the 
criticism of works published in every 
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field of Indology. Bergaigne, on his side, 
completed an epoch-making work, the 
careful analysis of the Rg-Veda. His 
intention was to free Indian philology 
from hypothetic mythological interpreta- ' 
tions and excessive laxity in comparisons. 
In his opinion it was safer to explain the 
Veda by itself rather than by reference to 
unconnected matter. His chief work The 
Vedic Religion according to the Hymns of 
the Rg-Veda was followed by other 
memoirs, among which Researches on the 
Samhita of the Rg-Veda is particularly 
worthy of note. This gave some idea of 
the process employed in fixing the canon 
of the collection. But Bergaigne was also 
attracted to a general knowledge of Indian 
civilization. Foucaux and Leon Feer 
worked on Buddhistic subjects as given in 
Sanskrit and Tibetan works. Foucaux 
published the Lalitavistara in Tibetan and 


French. Feer translated many texts from 
Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Mongol, and 
Chinese. Both thus followed the French 


tradition of the complementary study of ` 
India in its foreign expansion and through 
foreign testimoniss. Although at first 
purely a Vedic and Sanskrit scholar, 
Bergaigne, too, turned to Greater India 
and to the history of Indo-China. Sans- 
kritic studies themselves were responsible 
for his turning tc this field. Many 
inscriptions in very correct Sanskrit and 
frequently elaborated in kavya style were 
found in Cambodia and on the eastern 
coast of the Indc-Chinese peninsula, the 
ancient territories of the former kingdom 
of Campa. Bergaigre, along with Barth, 
did the important work of deciphering, 
translating, and publishing many of the 
epigraphs. He was soon able to restore, 
according to the data thus gathered, a 
part of the historv of Campa. But Cham 
inscriptions were no- all in Sanskrit, and 
Aymonier studied those in Khmer. 
French Indology was thus expanding 
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towards the East. At the same time, that 
is, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, it looked also in the direction of 
Central Asia. Travels and scientific 
missions were increasing. In Khotan, in 
Central Asia, Dutreuil de Rhins had the 
opportunity of purchasing a birch-bark 
manuscript in Kharosthi script, the writing 
adapted to Indian languages from Aramaic 
"characters introduced into India during 
the Achaemenid period, before Alexander's 
invasion. That was a Buddhistic manu- 
script, and it contained a middle Indian 
version of the JDharmapada. It was 
studied and published by Emile Senart 
who, for a long time, was acquainted with 
epigraphy. He published a new edition 
of Asoka’s inscriptions and also of those 
found at Nasik and Karle. As to his 
Buddhistic studies, he edited the Pali 
grammar of Кассауапа and the Maha- 
vastu, and wrote the Essay on the Legend 
of Buddha, in which he tried to show how 
the Buddhists introduced into the biogra- 
phy of their lord many elements borrowed 
from the saga of Visnu-Mabapurusa. 


SYLVAIN LEVI AND EDOUARD CHAVANNES 


The- discovery of Dutreuil de Rhin's 
manuscript was the first of a series of 
findings which came to light more and 
more with the increase of scientific 
missions. Since the end of the nine- 
teenth century, such missiorfs had been 
entrusted in France to the newer genera- 
tion of scholars whose direct contact with 
India, Central Asia, Indo-China, Indo- 
nesia, China, and Japan well suited for 
a widening of investigations. 

In the first generation, there were four 
friends of slightly different ages, Sylvain 
Levi, Alfred Foucher, Edouard Chavannes, 
and Louis Finot. 

Edouard Chavannes was really a Sinol- 
ogist, but he gave so much help to 
Indology by his studies on Chinese 
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pilgrims, Chinese inscriptions of Bodh 
Gaya, and Buddhist tales translated into 
Chinese, that he must also be counted 
amongst the Indologists; and his work 
cannot be separated from that of Sylvain 
Levi. 

In 1894, Sylvain Levi succeeded 
Foucaux who had been before him thc 
titular professor of Sanskrit at the Collegc 
de France. He had been а pupil оғ 
Bergaigne who had founded the teaching 
of Sanskrit at the Sorbonne. Levi was 
bimself followed by Victor Henry, an 
excellent teacher of Sanskrit and compara- 
tive grammar. 

At the time of his appointment to the 
chair at the College de France, Sylvair 
Levi was very young, only 31, just like 
Burnouf when he had succeeded Chezy 
And, indeed, he was, because of thc 
versatility of his mind, another Burnouf 
More fortunate than Burnouf, he was ablc 
to travel India early in life. He stayed 
mainly in Nepal in searcb of inscriptions. 
manuscripts, and direct information, in 
order to add to the store of our knowl- 
edge, covering all the aspects of life and 
history of the kingdom. Previously, hc 
had been devoted to the study of literature 
and Brahmanical texts. His first work 
was The Indian Theatre. The second 
was the Doctrine of the Sacrifice in the 
Brahmanas. The latter he wrote to help 
the work of a sociologist and ethnologist. 
Marcel Mauss, who could also be counted 
as an Indologist. Levi's findings in Nepal 
and his collaboration with Chavanne» 
finally led him to Buddhistic studies 
He soon mastered both Tibetan and 
Chinese. He was thus able to correct 
Sanskrit texts rediscovered by him, such as 
Mahayanasutrülankara by Asanga, Trim- 
sika and Vimsatika by Vasubandhu, and 
Mahakarmavibhanga by comparison with 
their Tibetan and Chinese versions. 
Regarding the text last mentioned, he 
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was luckier than others in that he was 
better equipped than anybody else to 
obtain fruitful results. The younger 
Sinologist, Paul Pelliot, in a scientific 
mission in Upper Asia, had discovered in 
1908 many fragmentary texts from the 
kingdom of Kuca, describing a visit in 
the seventh century by the great Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang. Other 
texts were discovered by the missions of 
Sir Aurel Stein, the Germans Von Le Coq 
and  Grundwedel, and the Japanese 
Tachibana. A fragmentary Sanskrit text 
was accompanied by its Kuchean version. 
Sylvain Levi, with the help of the linguist 
Antoine Meillet, was able to decipher the 
Kuchean language and thus get the 
contents of the original. He found among 
the Kuchean fragments part of a poem 
very similar to the Karmavibhanga. 
Again, when he visited the famous monu- 
ment of Barabadur in Java, he recognized 
among the sculptures illustrations of the 
Karmavibhanga. 

But, perhaps, the most striking feature 
of Sylvain Levi's personality was his 
universal human kindness and his solici- 
tude for his friends and pupils, whose 
works he was always ready to help or 
lead. His memory lives on in the hearts 
of many. 


ALFRED FOUCHER AND LOUIS FINOT 


Alfred Foucher, as also the great 
Belgian scholar, Louis de La Vallee 
Poussin, were very near to his activity. 
Foucher was a perfect humanist. He came 
to India early, long before he succeeded 
Victor Henry at tbe Sorbonne. He was 
attracted to Sanskrit literature, Vya- 
karana, Nyaya, and archaeology. His chief 
work was to connect the art of India 
with that of Greece, showing the 
synthesis in the Greco-Buddhist art of the 
Gandhara school. Foucher repeatedly 
paid visits to all parts of India and 
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Afghanistan. Fo: a time he studied. 
Indian art at the renowned museum at 
Calcutta. Like Levi, during a longer life, 
he won the sympa:hy of all who knew him 
and the gratitude of his pupils. 

But Foucher was not content merely 
with research znd the guidance of 
students. With Finot he undertook the 
foundation of  5ermanent centres of 
research in Asia. Already at the end of 
the nineteenth сег оту, French Indologists 
and Sinologists became conscious of the 
necessity of havimg on the very site of 
their studies an institution which would 
provide them with all that was indispens- 
able for their work. They founded in 
Indo-China the Ecole Francaise d'Extreme- 
Orient, and it is still in existence, con- 
stantly expanding its field of research. 

Finot was the first director of the 
research institute, controlled by the 
French Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres for all countries under the 
cultural influences of India and China. 
The first Indological task of the 
Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient was to 
preserve and study the monuments of 
Cambodia and Campa, without forgetting, 
of course, the very characters of Indo- 
Chinese achievements. 

Foucher, on Ыз side, founded the 
French Archaeological Institute at Kabul, 
in Afghanistan, and the Franco-Japanese 
Mansion at Tokyo. Many French Indol- 
ogists have workec in these institutions as 
well as in the Eccle Francaise d’Extreme- 
Orient. 'To ment.on only those who are: 
no longer with us we have to recall the 
memory of Jean Przyluski and Jules 
Bloch. Przyluski was first trained in 
Indo-China. He was attracted to Bud- 
dhistic studies anc a:so to linguistics and 
ethnology, and wrcte many books with the 
intention of tracing the remains of Munda 
or popular elemerts of non-Aryan origin 
in Indian documents. 
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JULES BLOCH 


Jules Bloch, on the other hand, was 
first trained in Paris, under Sylvain Levi, 
Meillet, the linguist, and Vinson, the 
specialist in Tamil studies. He came to 
India as a member of the Ecole Francaise 
d'Exteme-Orient to learn on its very 
ground modern Indian linguistics. He 
had the good luck to work with Ram- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar, and the fruit 
of his mission was his Formation of ihe 
Marathi Language, in which he was able 
to apply to a modern tongue the method 
of cemparative grammar. 


We retain the memory of Jules Bloch 
who left us two years ago, shortly after 
Foucher and Rene Grousset,. the loving 
historian of Asia and Indian civilization, 
thought, and art. We remember more 
than just the works of Jules Blocb, the 
Description of the Indo-Aryan from the 
Time of the Veda to Modern Times, 
Grammatical Structure of Dravidian 
Languages, recently translated into Eng- 
lish at Poona, his new version of Asoka’s 
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edicts, and lastly Les Tsiganes (The 
Gypsies). Jules Bloch, too, was a friend 


of India and of entire mankind, and we. 
French Indologists, who now have the 
diffcult task of succeeding such gurus, 
have dear and clear examples to follow. 

We may hope now to be helped morc 
and more by the friendship of India, as 
we have today the precious opportunity 
of coming into closer contact with living 
India. An agreement between the Indian 
and French Governments has enabled us 
to establish in Pondicherry an institute 
where work can go on, thus permitting us 
to keep in permanent touch with all 
aspects of Indian life and culture. The 
French Institute of Pondicherry will 
surely help India to know France better. 
but if, here in India, French people have 
to present their culture, we, French Indol- 
ogists, have to study India more deeply 
and enthusiastically. Thanks to the 
Ramakrishna Mission, we can already 
approach in Paris the heart of India ; and 
(we must now bring to India the heart of 
France. ў 
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* SIMPLE but impressive dedication 
А ceremony to initiate the laying of 


the foundations of the new building 
of the Institute at its new site was perform- 
ed on the goth June in the presence of 
monks and friends of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. In a solemn atmosphere, Swami 
Sankarananda, President of the Math and 
Mission, laid the first stone of the foun- 
dations. 
The Institute acquired. for its new 
building a plot of land, 2.33 acres in area, 


near the Ballygunge Lakes, in the 
southern part of Calcutta. The building 
as planned consists of an assembly hall, 
an auditorium to seat one thousand per- 
sons, a library and reading rooms, a 
museum and an art gallery, office rooms, 
class rooms, a guest house, an interna- 
tional hostel for scholars, and a universal 
meditation hall. 

Тһе work of construction of the new 


building has since started. 
* * a 
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The Institute arranged for a display of 
educational films on the 2nd July through 
the courtesy of the British Information 
Services. The following films меге 
shown: (1) The History of the English 
Language, (2) History of Writing, (3) 
Lessons from the Air, and (4) An English 
Farm. The films, which were highly 
educative, were witnessed with eager 
appreciation by a crowded audience. e 

+ + * 

A music racital was organized at the 
Institute on the 16th July. Khayal and 
bhajan were sung by Sri Promode Ranjan 
Ganguly and Sri Devi Kumar Banerjee, 
accompanied ‘by Sri Benoy Bhusan Chau- 
dhury on the tabla. The artistes rendered 
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both classical and popular music before 
an appreciative audience. 
* x * 

The MRA (Moral Re-Armament) group 
was in Calcutta in July. Some of its 
members, Professor Barend Frederik Nel, 
of South Africa, апі Cyril Joyce Beall, 
Elizabeth Garciner, and Theresa Mayer 
Durlach, all >f the United States of 
America, had -ea at the Institute on the 
23rd July. 'Tkey showed keen interest in 
Institute work and discussed with its 
members the moral problems which con- 
front men and women today in all coun- 
tries, and how a sp:ritual transformation 
of mankind ofered the radical solution. 


August Lectures 
At 6 p.m. 
August 6 Old Calcutta 
Speaker: P. C. Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
President: N.C. Ghosh, M.Inst. 'T. (London) 
August 7 The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal 
Speaker: К. C. Majumdar,. M.A., PF.D. 
President: Hemendra Prasad Ghose 
August 13 Sri Krisna, the Eternal Teacher 
Speaker: N. C. Ghosh, M.Inst. T. (London) 
President: Swami Nisreyasananda 
August 14 The Poet in American Society 
Speaker: Karl J. Shapiro 
Editor, ‘Poetry’, Chicago, U.S.A 
President: Principal P. K. Guha, M.A. 
August 15 Gandhi's Contribution to Indian Independenze 
Speaker: Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc. 
President: Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, М.А,, 
B.L., M L.C. ` 
August 20 Social Criticism in English Literature 
Speaker: J. A. O’Brien, М.А. 
Representative of the Britisa Council, Calcutta 
President: Professor Mohini Mohan Bhattacherje. M.A., Ph.D. 
August 27 Sivaji and His Ideal 
Speaker: S. N. Sen, M.A., PhD. 
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Swami Vivekananda and Education 


CHANDRA KUMARI HANDOO, M.A. 


Swami Vivekananda’s views on social problems were dis- 
cussed al a symposium. held at the Institute in Januaiy 


this year. 


His views on education were presented by 


Sremate Chandia Китап Handoo, who 15 an earnest 
student of Vivekananda. 


OOD education is one of the most 
G potent factors that go towards the 

building up of a nation, and the 
future of India also depends to a large 
extent on the way that this problem is 
tackled by the present generation. Our 
present educational policy, western in out- 
look and thoroughly anti-national, is, 
needless to say, an anachronism in modern 
India. It has been left to us as a legacy 
by the British, who taught a few of us to 
read and write their language and trained 
us to work with an astonishing but 
mechanical efhciency in their offices, in 
order to support and  perpetuate, if 
possible, the edifice of the mighty British 
empire. But times have changed radi- 
cally ; and instead of timid and lifeless 
clerks, we need men and women of ability 


and courage with creative insight and 
noble idealism that look beyond self- 
interest, so that the will might be 
strengthened to work for greater ends than 
the mere earning of a livelihood or the 
bringing up of a few children. 

Swami Vivekananda, though a lover of 
humanity and a world teacher of religion, 
was also a great patriot and leader of the 
Indian people. In his parmrájaka days, 
when he was wandering about the country 
as an unknown monk, he had pondered 
deeply on the causes that had led to the 
downfall of India, and the greatest deshe 
of his heart was to see his motherland 
restored to her old position and gloiy 
amongst the comity of nations. In h.s 
inspiring talks, there is not a single sphere 
of life which has not been illumined by 
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the light of his brilliant intellect and the 
depth of his spiritual insight ; and edu- 
cation also occupies a prominent place 
amongst them. 

According to the Indian tradition, when 
cultures and civilizations decline and the 
mind of man is puzzled and confused, 
great sages are born to show the way to 
new forms of life and thought and to 
instil faith and courage in the human 
heart Swami Vivekananda was one such 
sage. Ín clear and sometimes martial 
language he has pointed the way to the 
construction of the India of his dreams, 
even greater and nobler than sbe ever 
was in the past. And so, when our minds 
are agitated over the problem of educa- 
tion, it would be pertinent to find out the 
Swami's views on the subject; his contri- 
bution to this burning topic of our times 
would be of immense help to us in 
planning the education of our young 


DEFINITION OF EDUCATION 


Swami Vivekananda was once asked, 
“What is the defect in the present 
university system? ‘It is almost wholly 
one of defects', he replied, and with 
added emphasis he went on to say, ‘ why, 
it is nothing but a perfect machine for 
turning out clerks I would even thank 
my stars if that were all But no! See 
how men are becoming destitute of 
sraddha and faith. They assert that the 
Сий was only an interpolation and that 
the Vedas were but rustic songs! ' (The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
V. pp. 280-81). On another occasion, he 
humorously compared modern education 
to a man who battered his ass, being 
advised that it could be turned into a 
horse. 

The Swami's definition of education, 
already widely quoted, must needs be 
repeated in the present context. He said, 
'Education is the manifestation of the 
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perfection already in man (Ibid, IV 
p. 304). The inherent perfection of man 
is purely a Vedantic idea, and its 
recognition adds immeasurably to the 
status and dignity of human life ; it is the 
very first step towards a grimness of 
resolve (ліла) and faith in oneself 
(sraddha), which is the essence of manli- 
ness and charcter. This definition, though 
true for all times and for all people, suits 
the modern age in particular, which 
abhors exclusiveness and looks upon all 
narrowness and barriers as impediments to 
the progress of humzn thought. He says 
again, ‘What is education? Is it book- 
learning’ No. Is it diverse knowledge? 
Not even that. The training by which 
the current and exoression of will are 
brought under control and become fruitful 
is called education’ (bid., IV. р 423) 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION ADVOCATED 


Swami Vivekananda’s ideas regarding 
the details of education were also very 
clear. Generally speaking, he wanted - 
western science to be combined with 
Vedanta, for this, he thought, would usher 
in an cra of peace and prosperity. The 
modern inventions of science have greatly 
eased the drudgery of life, but the leisure 
that men have earned in this manner has 
not been put to the best use. Besides 
providing us with a rationale of human 
life and an anchor in times of trouble. 
Vedanta will’ satisfy the needs of the heart 
and remove the moral bankruptcy of the 
world. Selfishness ала greed would be 
controlled and the ills of an idle mind 
avoided by co-opcrative and humanitarian 
activity The Swami said, ‘What we 
need, you know, is to study, independent 
of foreign control, different branches of 
the knowledge that is our own, and with 
it the English language and western 
science ; we need tecanical education and 
all else which mav cevelop industries, so 
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that men, instead of seeking for service, 
may earn enough to provide for them- 
selves, and save something against a rainy 
day’ (Ibid. V. pp. 284-85). 

At the present moment the problem of 
the languages is a live issue in our 
country. In the new set-up, what will be 
the position of English, the various re- 
gional languages, and Sanskrit? From 
the above quotation, as well as from the 
general trend of the Swami's writings, it 
would seem that he valued English for the 
scientific education that it would give us. 
Though he did not specifically mention 
the need for a common language, and if 
we were to regard his devoted disciple 
Nivedita to be a true interpreter of his 
ideas, we could perhaps substitute her 
words for his. In discussing bow national 
solidarity could be achieved through edu- 
cation, she says, 'But if all people talk 
the same language, learn to express them- 
selves in the same way, to feed their reali- 
zation upon the same ideas, if all are 
trained and equipped to respond in the 
same way to the same forces, then our 
unity will stand self-demonstrated, ` un- 
flinching’ (Hints on National Education 
in India, p. 2). 


SANSKRIT GIVES CULTURE 


Swami Vivekananda made several posi- 
tive and valuable statements regarding the 
vernaculars and Sanskrit. hough he 
believed that the former should be devel- 
oped, he was strongly in favour of the 
latter above everything else. There was 
no clash between the two since they ful- 
filled different functions in life, but the 
contribution of Sanskrit by far out- 
weighed that of any other vernacular. 
He said, ‘the very sound of Sanskrit 
words gives a prestige and a power and a 
strength to the race’ (Op. cit., ПІ. 290). 
He quotes the instances of the great saints 
Ramanuja, Caitanya, and Kabir They 
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raised the lower classes, but they did not 
spread Sanskrit learning. He said, ‘Even 
the great Buddha made one false step 
when he stopped the Sanskrit language 
from being studied by the masses.. 
Teach the masses in the vernaculars, give 
them ideas; they will get information, but 
something more is necessary; give thein 
culture. Until you give them that, thee 
can* be no permanence in the raised con- 
dition of the masses’ (Op. cit., ПІ. p. 291). 
Sanskrit is a treasure-house of ancient 
learning; it is an embodiment of the 
noblest thoughts of the human race, and 
its richness and depth cannot be imagined 
by those who are not acquainted with ii. 
Not only can it give to us an idea of our 
past greatness, but it can also restore to 
us faith and confidence in ourselves, 
which have been shaken to the very roots 
by foreign rule and alien education. 
Indian culture is synonymous with San- 
skrit. 


CULTIVATION OF ART 


In the modern stress and strain of life. 
we should not forget our art ; and Swami 
Vivekananda also did not omit to advise 
us on the subject. ''The very soul of thc 
Asiatic’, he said, ‘is interwoven with art. 
The Asiatic never uses a thing unless 
there be art in it. Don’t you know that 
art is, with us, a part of religion?’ (Op. 
cit, V. p. 288). He drew the attention 
of his listeners to the artistic Indian 
water pot, the beautiful sai, and the 
man's picturesque dhoti; even the. mud 
huts and granaries of the. poor peasant 
were not devoid of art, while our architec- 
ture was the embodiment in stone of the 
dream of some unknown artist. Just as 
the ideal of the West was utility, that of 
India was art. The Swami thought that 
Japan presented a judicious combination 
of the two, while India had foolishly 
tried to imitate the utilitarian idea of the 
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West. He also advocated a combination 
of the two. 


SPIRITUAL BASIS OF EDUCATION 


The Swami did not favour an exclu- 
. sively secular education. He said, 'Our- 
education, intelligence, and thought are 
all spiritual, all find expression in reli- 
gion. In the West, their manifestation 
is in the external—in the physical ùnd 
social planes’ (Ор. cit, V. p. 431). Like 
the individual, each nation had its own 
genius and way of growth. The heart of 
India was in religion. He once prophe- 
sied that if India gave up religion for 
politics she would die. In talking of his 
love for the continuity of our national 
traditions and values, Sister Nivedita says, 
“The new form was always, to him, sanc- 
tified by the old consecration То draw 
pictures of the goddess Sarasvati was, 
according to him, "to worship her". To 
study the science of medicine was "to be 
down on one's knees, praying against the 
demons of disease and filth”.... The 
training of the intellect to its highest per- 
fection, he believed essential to the power 
of religious concentration. Study was 
tapasyá, and Hindu meditativeness an aid 
to scientific insight’ (The Master as I 
Saw Him, pp. 287-88). Thus education 
itself was a südhana and a form of reli- 
gion, and the secular and the religious 
education in the great Swami's mind 
could not be kept apart. 


PHYSICAL STRENGTH ESSENTIAL 


Swami Vivekananda was a great believer 
in strength, physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual, so he did not forget to stress upon 
the necessity of physical exercise. In his 
conversation with a disciple, he said, ' You 
must learn to make the physique very 
strong, and teach the same to others. 
Don't you find me exercising every day 
with dumb-bells even nowr... Body 
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and mind must run parallel.. . When 
the necessity of strengthening the physique 
is brought home to people, they will exert 
themselves of their own accord. It is to 
make them feel this need that education 
is necessary at the present moment’ (Op 
cit, VIL.” pp. 169-79). The Upanisads 
say, ‘nayamatma balahinena labhyah '— 
this Self is not to be attained by the weak 
In this context, while Sankara has inter- 
preted the word ‘weak’ to mean ‘devoid 
of brahmacarya or continence’, the Swami 
went so far as to say, ‘The physically 
weak are unfit for tae realization of the 
Self’ (Op. cit., УП. э. 154). Many other 
passages also point aut how keen he was 
for his countrymen to be strong and able- 
bodied men and women. ‘Be strong, my 
young friends; that is my advice to you. 
You will be rearer to heaven through 
football than through the study of the 
Gita’ (Op. си. Ш. p. 242) 

EDUCATION: A PREPARATION FOR 

LIFE'S STRUGGLE 

Our present Five-Year Plan, the drive 
against poverty, and the effort to raise the 
standard of living of the masses are in 
keeping with the Swami's ideas. He was 
anxious that Indians should learn science 
and technology for tae above reasons, but 
he did not want us to barter away our 
ancient spirituality for material gain 
To a disciple he said, ' You have not the 
capacity to manufacture a needle, and you 
dare to criticize the English,—fools! Sit 
at their feet and learn from them the arts, 
industries, and the practicality necessary 
for the struggle ior existence’ (Op. cit., 
VII. p. 145) Again. he said, ‘What does 
it matter if this higher education remains 
or goes? It would be better if people got 
a little technical ecucation, so that they 
might find work and earn their bread, 
instead of dawdling about and crying for 
service’ (Op. cit, V. p. 283). Thus he 
was by no means prejudicial. against the 
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trend of modern life, as was the rigidly 
orthodox opinion in India. The evils of 
industrialization in the West could be 
mitigated by the light of Vedanta, but the 
hands of the clock could not be put back; 


nor was it advisable to go back to the age. 


of bullock carts and rural economy, when 
the world was advancing so rapidly in 
science and technology. The Swami con- 
clusively said, ‘The education which does 
not help the common mass of people to 
equip themselves for the struggle for life, 
which does not bring out strength of 
character, a spirit of philanthropy, and 
the courage of a lion—is it worth the 
name?’ (Op. cL, VIL p. 145). 


EDUCATION MUST BE CREATIVE 


Regarding the method of imparting 
education, he was firmly of the opinion 
that the. ancient system of gurugrha-vasa 
(residing in the preceptor’s house), adapt- 
ed to modern conditions, should be intro- 
duced both, for boys and girls. ‘One 
should live from his very boyhood with 
one whose character is like a blazing fire’ 
(Op. cit., V. p. 285), he said ; life alone is 
the best coacher, for it is example of 
noble living that brings out the inberent 
but dormant divinity of man. In all 
seriousness he said, 'India will have to 
carry others' shoes for ever on her head if 
the charge of imparting knowledge to her 
sons does not again fall upon the shoul- 
ders of tyágis" (Op. cit, V.' p. 286). He 
wanted all students to observe strict 
brahmacarya as in ancient times, and this 
would awaken sraddha in oneself. Brah- 
macarya or chastity in thought, word, and 
deed enhances the will power, and is a 
source of spiritual strength; it enables 
one to understand subtle philosophical 
truths, and oratory and other powers 
follow in its wake. The Swami looked 
upon sraddha as a basic virtue ; it consists 
of sincerity of purpose, humility, rever- 
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ence, and a firm faith that never wavers 
in doubt. From all this, it can be easily 
gathered that the Swami wanted educa- 
tion to be dynamic and creative, and not 
merely passive or ornamental as it is at 
present. Unless a new life-force could be 
infused in education, it would not be 
possible to work for the regeneration of 
India. 


' INDIAN IDEAL OF EDUCATION 

The Indian ideal of education is to 
acquire control of the mind in such a way 
that we are able to place it just where we 
want it to be. To gain concentration is 
good, but it is likely to lead us into diff- 
culties unless we also develop the power 
of detachment. The Swami said, ‘To me 
the very essence of education is concen- 
tration of mind, not the collecting of 
facts. If I had to do my education all 
over again, I would develop the 
power of concentration and detachment, 
and then with a perfect instrument I 
could collect facts at will’ (Op. cit, VI. 
pp. 36-37). Here the disciplines of Yoga 
psychology. could be used to advantage by 
the western system of education. 

Lastly, it would not be out of place to 
mention that the respect shown to the 
personality of the child, according to 
modern educational psychology, 1s of re- 
cent growth, but since immemorial times 


Indian Vedanta understood this, and 
teaching was individualistic as far as 
possible. All knowledge is within man, 


even in the child, and all that a teacher 
has to do is to remove the obstacles and 
to teach his pupils how to apply their 
intellect to the proper use of their hands, 
legs, eyes, and ears. 

The intellectual classes of India have a 
privileged position in society, but every 
privilege entails a responsibility. It is 
during this period of transition and flux 
that the future will shape itself; hence it 
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is the sacred duty of every man and woman 
in this country to acquire knowledge for 
self-improvement and to give it also to 
those who are in need of it. Dana (gift 
or charity) is known to be the greatest 
dharma of Kalivuga, and what greater 
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gift can we give taan that of knowledge, 
dynamic and creative, uplifting to both 
the giver and the receiver, which alone 
can lead India to that glorious age that 
Swami Vivekananda said was still to 
come. 


Education is not the amount of information that is put into your brain and 


runs riot there, undigested all your life. 
making, character-making assimilation of ideas. 


We must have life-building, man- 
If you have assimilated five ideas 


and made them your life and character, you have more education than any man 
who has got by heart a whole library. If education were idertical with informa- 
tion, the libraries would be greatest sages in the world and encyclopaedias the rsss. 


* ^ * 


We want that education by which character is formed, strength of mind is 
increased, the intellect is expanded, and by which one can stand on one’s own feet. 


* * * 


What our country now wants are muscles of iron and nerves of steel, gigantic 
wills which nothing can resist, which can penetrate into the nrysteries and secrets 
of the universe and will accomplish their purpose in any fashion, even if it meant 
going down to the bottom of the ocean, meeting death face to face. 


ж * ж 
It is man-making religion that we want. It is man making theories that 


we want. It is man-making education all round that we want. 


— Swami Vivekananda 


Science, Democracy, and Religion 


SwaMi RANGANATHANANDA 


Swami Ranganalhananda, the Head of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. branch centre at New Delhi, gave the following 


talk at the Institute in August 1954. 


The Swami is well 


known through his learned and illuminating discourses. 


HE subject before me is a vast one, 
and each of the three components, 
science, democracy, and religion, is 
a vast topic in itself, and can keep us 
absorbed for hours; but I have proposed 
to tie them together and treat them as a 
single theme, in order to focus your atten- 


tion on these great forces that are work-. 


ing in our country today to reshape it in 
a fundamental way. 


THE FORCES OF SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 


In the modern world, the forces gener- 
ated by science and democracy have been 
operating in a variety of ways to trans- 
form human life. Already a vast amount 
of transformation has taken place in some 
parts, and the impact is being felt in 
other parts as well. Our country has 
been feeling the effect of these forces in 
a general way for the past half a century ; 
but since our attainment of Ihdependence, 
we are. being thrown, with increasing 
momentum, year by year, into the very 
vortex of these forces. The country today 
has to reckon with them. The age 
demands of our citizens an understanding 
of these forces, an acceptance of them, and 
an intelligent assimilation of their values, 
so that India may forge a new character 
and a new destiny for herself. A discus- 
sion of a subject such as this cannot there- 
fore be of mere academic interest to us, 


but.is fruitful of lasting individual and 
collective welfare. 

Compared to other countries, there is 
something special and, if I may say so, 
significant in the interaction and outcome 
of these two forces in the Indian context. 
For that context is constituted by a deep 
and abiding religious consciousness which 
derives its strength from a rational and 
comprehensive philosophy. Since historic 
times, religion has been the most vital 
force moulding our individual and collec- 
tive life; it is so even today. It has given 
us strength and vitality to stand the vicis- 
situdes of our long history, resilience and 
adaptability to adjust to changing times, 
and an assimilative power to synthesize 
the new with the old, making for con- 
tinuity in the context of progress. The 
problem of India in the modern age 1s 
the assimilation of the forces of science 
and democracy which are being grafted on 
to her spiritual tree. The success of this 
experiment depends upon two factors: 
the vitality of the spiritual sap running 
in the tree and its hospitality to the new 
forces contained in the grafts. 

These new forces took their birth in 
Europe and America. The development 
of science and technology revolutionized 
the lives of people of those countries, 
releasing powerful social forces of which 
the idea of democracy is the most out- 
standing and pervasive. The intellectual 
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force of science and the social force of 
democracy have had devastating effects on 
the thought and life of the western man. 
These new forces could not be assimilated 
to the western religious consciousness and 
tradition which did not prove a hospita- 
ble soil to them. The result is а schism 
in the mind of the western man, indicated 
by everrecurrent conflicts, faith in con- 
flict with reason, the spirit at loggerheads 
with matter, and man in opposition to the 
universe. 


INDIA FACES A NEW CHALLENGE 


India's handling of these forces, the 
method and manner of her approach as 
much as the success of her endeavours, is 
therefore of more than national signifi- 
cance, 

Whether we like it or not, science and 
its fruits are disturbing our slumber of 
ages; the ‘good old days’ are going out 
fast, never to return. The pattern of our 
economy, the web of our social and family 
relationships, the mood of our millions, 
and even the values of our lives are all 
being thrown into the melting pot of the 
modern transition. With the intensifica- 
tion of the pace of industrialization, the 
centuries old staticity of our feudal society 
is being profoundly disturbed; social 
mobility is fast breaking down caste and 
other old forms of social relationships, 
and, faster still, the social sanctions behind 
them. Virtues that sustained a static age 
~are found to be utterly inadequate to the 
demands of a dynamic society. Every- 
where we witness the crumbling down of 
old values, old edifices, and old social and 
economic groupings. And this is just the 
beginning of our industrialization ; we can 
well envisage, from the example of the 
experience of western countries in the last 
cefitury, what disturbing effects it is going 
to have on the mind and face of our old 
society. It is good for us to visualize the 
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consequences of the root and branch 
revolution that is in prospect in all aspects 
of our national life, and mobilize our 
national wisdom to meet its challenge 
intelligently and effectively. 

A period of profound transition is not 
the time for complacency. India has ex- 
perienced stormy per:ods in her long his- 
tory. She had respcnded successfully to 
all such challenges on the strength of her 
tenacious loyalty to fundamental spiritual 
values, which she consequently placed at 
the foundation of her national culture. 
It is this faith in spiritual values, which 
has been tested in gcod and evil fortune, 
that is being challenzed and menaced by 
the most powerful s:orm of the modern 
transition. All the previous challenges 
were mild in comparison, being only frac- 
tional, whereas this cne is total. Is there 
that something in our age-old heritage 
which has the vitality to welcome these 
new forces—the intellectual force of 
science and the social force of democracy 
—and assimilate their values into the 
national heritage, so that it may emerge 
stronger and richer than before? 


SCIENCE AS KNOWLEDGE AND AS POWER 


Science is characterized by a keen spirit 
of inquiry and a deep passion for truth 
Under this supreme stimulus, and disci- 
plined in its rigorous method, science has 
enabled the,human mind in recent cen- 
turies to unravel secret after secret from 
nature and increas: enormously man's 
knowledge of the world in which he lives. 
In its onward march, science as knowl- 
edge has disturbed the way-side calm of 
untested beliefs and comfortable dogmas. 
Therein lies its primary explosive charac- 
ter for the mental life of mankind. A 
secondary explosive character appeared 
when science as knowledge flowed into 
science as power. Two hundred years of 
technological zdvance has ushered in a 
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new era and a new civilization in human 
history. 

Technology has placed a vast amount 
of power in the hands of man, power 
derived from the control of the forces of 
nature. Part of this power has found 
beneficial expression in effecting the mate- 
rial well-being of man and the external 
solidarity of the world. The rest of it 
has functioned without large aims and 
purposes to thwart human evolution and 
even imperil the human race. In the 
modern world, to quote Bertrand Russell, 
‘we are in the middle of a race between 
human skill as to means and human folly 
as 10 ends ';! resulting in strife, insecurity, 
and sorrow. And to quote him again, 
‘Unless men increase in wisdom as much 
as in knowledge, increase of knowledge 
will be increase of sorrow '.2 


SCIENCE: ITS USE AND ABUSE 


Technological advance has also dis- 
turbed the comparative static buman 
situation of centuries; and out of the in- 
tensified social mobility generated by it 
has evolved a new ratio of social forces, 
which has given birth to the theory and 
practice of democracy. Democracy is a 
powerful social force in the modern world. 
The common people, the world over, who 
were creatures of socio-political circum- 
stances created by the will-to-power of a 
few, are becoming transformed through 
democracy into individuals and ends in 
themselves and into repositories of socio- 
political power. The co-ordination, ad- 
justment, and chastening of this will-to- 
power, originating in millions of ego 
centres, is the problem posed by democ- 
racy today. 

The world is being reshaped by science 
and democracy. This reshaping is throw- 

1 Bertrand Russell, Impact of Science on Society, 
р. 123. 

3 Ibid. 
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ing up a new serious problem before the 
world—the problem of man himself; he is 
unhappy, unstable, and insecure. Vast 
knowledge and power given by science 
and democracy have inflated his ego and 
increased his power for evil more than for 
good. Efficiency as to means and folly as 
to ends have made him the only possible 
destroyer of his new civilization. The two 
world wars have tended to substitute a 
large question mark in the path of his 
destiny in place of the melioristic hopes 
raised by scientific humanism and natural- 
istic ethics of the earlier decades. The 
great fruits of science are being used for 
purposes constructive and destructive. 
They are running parallel to each other, 
and the fear that the destructive may over- 
reach the constructive has become a 
constant spectre to the modern man. Two 
significant questions, therefore, remain to 
be adequately answered by every right 
thinking person. They are: (1) Has 
science given anything of fundamental 
value to humanity? (2) So far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, can it produce the 
right climate of peace and happiness for 
his total welfare? We say adequately, 
because vague and incomplete answers to 
these questions are already in the field. 
The apparently unquestionable fact that 
science is never to blame, because it is 
neutral so far as its application or utiliza- 
tion is concerned, does not bring the 
problem nearer solution. There is seen 
to be more insecurity in a scientific world 
than in a pre-scientific one. Yet man 
needs the services of science very much, 
but not without safeguards against its 
possible abuses. 


DEMOCRACY ENHANCES HUMAN DIGNITY 


Closely allied to, and dependent on, 
science and technology is that other great 
force of the modern world, democracy. 
Democracy—political, economic, and social 
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—has been developing haltingly in thc 
West since the nineteenth century ; it has 
been developing and spreading all over 
the world since the twentieth century 
The aspiration of every modern social or 
national unit is to evolve itself into a 
democracy of the most desirable excellence. 
It is a magic word 1n modern society. lt 
expresses and includes in a special way 
the highest aspirations of freedom-loving 
citizens in the colonial and dependent 
territories of our plundered planet. Truc 
democracy consists in enhancing the 
dignity of the individual and ennobling 
the aspirations of the group. The per- 
sistent demand of the common man for 
being recognized and valued as a full and 
free citizen of his own motherland finds 
its strongest endorsement 1n the ideal and 
practice of democracy. Political democ- 
racy, with universal adult franchise as its 
chief source of power, serves to give back 
in a large measure to each of the toiling 
millions his or her share of individuality 
and dignity. 

In India we have, in our own small but 
effective way, accepted and brought into 
practice this all-round value of democracy 
by declaring our State a sovereign demo- 
cratic republic. The idea of a democratic 
citizen stirs in the hearts of our down- 
trodden millions much confidence and 
hope, and, putting faith in their sound 
political sense and social wisdom, we have 
extended franchise to millions on a scale 
unprecedented in world history. Yet, 
much remains to be done in order to 
rouse the millions to self-conscious activ- 
ity. A vast and varied programme of 
national education is under way, endors- 
ing Jefferson’s dictum that education holds 
the key to the stability of a democratic 
order. The nation is getting galvanized 
through the community projects and na- 
tional extension services, the Bhudan and 
Sramadan, and diverse other movements. 
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Thus, in an initial and experimental 
manner, we have accepted and dealt with 
this great world-moving force of man-on- 
the-march, which is democracy And 
democracy in India means vast millions 
on the march. We zre fully aware that 
such experiment ir cemocracy is sure to 
bring about revolu-cioaary changes in our 
individual and socia. life. In fact, we 
well know that great changes are taking 
place even now. Yet, unafraid of the 
future, India nurses democracy as a thing 
of supreme value to man not only in the 
national, but also in the international 
context Accordingly, her new Constitu- 
tion lays stress on the individual's essential 


humanity, irrespective of racial, com- 
munal, or caste affiliations. - 
DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 
Democracy has ceme to stay. How does 


India propose to assimilate this value to 
her hoary cultural heritage—a value which 
she has largely adopted following western 
modes of experience? Will democracy get 
a new creative expression in the Indian 
context? Or, will she express only а pale 
imi:ation of its western edition and 
eventually make a mess of it? These are 
questions of proiound import. 

What do people generally understand by 
the term ‘democracy’? Mav be, the 
ballot box, adult franchise, government by 
an elected majority party, a cabinet 
responsible to an elected parliament, etc. 
Apart from these accepted implications of 
democratic theory and practice, it is 
necessary that democracy should have a 
content of universal value which is some- 
thing more than tke merely political, 
social, or national. It is obvious that that 
value is the ethical and spiritual content. 
Without that content our democracy will 
be nothing more than a mere carbon-copy 
of what obtains in tae democratic countries 
of the West. In several of these countries 
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the pendulum of State set-up has oscillated 
between its two extremes of democracy 
and totalitarianism. And in all of them 
it has oscillated between the tensions of 
peace and the tensions of war. Social 
forces, developed and released by tech- 
nology and democracy, have ‘got to be 
chastened and guided, if they are not to 
oscillate between cold war and hot war. 
How are we going to avoid such a situa- 
tion in India? Can we in India tame 
these turbulent forces and use them for 
national and international human welfare? 

Man starts rebuilding himself and his 
society with the forces available to him at 
the time. Thus have grown and developed 
human culture and civilization in the 
various paris of the world. What is 
happening today? There is an inordinate 
amount of force and power, scientific and 
political, in the hands of man—hands 
often itching for a fight or for mischief. 
The problem of nations is how best to 
handle this force and this power in such 
a way as not to result in corruption in the 
wielders, and in confusion or harm to the 
people at large. 

India thus is facing today, with other 
nations, this problem of handling the 
power and forces of science and democ- 
racy. Some of the questions that arise in 
this context are, Who are the persons that 
are fitted to handle this power?, What 
shall be the method of handling this 
power?, and How shall the original and 
essential aim of ensuring the happiness of 
humanity at large be steadily kept in 
view? 


INDIA'S SPIRET NOT OPPOSED TO SCIENCE 


In the background of these agitating 
questions lies the great spiritual heritage 
of India. 'Those who are acquainted with 
its vitality hold the hope that India can 
yet show the world how to understand, 
assimilate, and express human values which 
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form the theme of democracy everywhere. 
India’s spirituality can enable Indians and 
the peoples of the world to digest the 
formidable forces that are being generated 
and placed in man’s hands today. ‘The 
spiritual meaning of democratic living 
and fulfilment, as taught by India’s 
ancient and modern seers—in other words, 
the religion of the spiritual oneness of 
humanity—has to be revived and reacti- 
vated in men’s thinking and day to day 
living, and its powerful influence brought 
to bear on these new and ever newer 
forms of scientific and social power, 
thereby giving them a higher direction 
and a loftier spiritual and human purpose. 

This is the central message of religion. 
It is a message which requires to be 
specially emphasized in the world in 
which we are living today. The word 
' religion’ carries to some at least of the 
modern world a bit of bad odour. It is 
unfortunate It is due to the fact that 
religion became identified with untestcd 
beliefs and dogmas. And these got 
shattered in the progress of scientific 
inquiry. In the history of Europe, religion 
has often functioned as an ‘enemy’ of 
science. But that experience is not 
universal or invariable ; it is a story with 
its background in the West only and not 
in India. Our entire mental make-up 
proceeding from our long cultural 
experience is not only not hostile, but is 
very sympathetic and hospitable to the 
scientific spirit. In The Discovery of 
India, œur Prime Minister, Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, has expressed the view that 
science, which has much lee-way to make 
in India compared to western countries, is 
bound to make increasing advances here 
in the future because of the hospitality of 
the Indian national heritage to science. 
Says he: 

“Science has dominated the western 
world and everyone there pays tribute to 
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it, and yet the West is still far from 
having developed the real temper of 
science It has still to bring the spirit 
and the flesh into creative harmony In 
India in many obvious ways we have a 
greater distance to travel. And yet there 
may be fewer major obstructions on our 
way, for the essential basis of Indian 
thought for ages past, though not its later 
manifestations, fits in with the scientific 
temper and approach, as well as with 
internationalism. It is based on a fearless 
search for truth, on the solidarity of man, 
even on the divinity of everything living, 
and on the free and co-operative devel- 
opment of the individual and the species, 
ever to greater freedom and higher stages 
of human growth.” 

Science will have no opposition fom 
philosophy or religion in India as it had 
in the West. Our national thought is 
quite helpful and conducive to the growth 
of science This is absolutely true, 
because we have a temper that always 
honours and welcomes knowledge of any 
kind. 


KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM 


In the Mundaka Upanisad (Іл д), it 
is proclaimed that there are two types of 
knowledge one the supreme, para, and 
the other the ordinary, relative, apara. 
All the knowledge of the time—sciences, 
literature, and arts, including the 
knowledge contained in the sacred Vedas 
—was relegated by the Upanisad to the 
category of the ordinary or apara 
knowledge. That alone is para ог 
supreme knowledge which helps to destroy 
spiritual blindness and reveal the ever- 
present spiritual reality behind man and 
nature. And this is the theme and passion 
of religion as understood in India 

In the Chandogya Upanisad (VII 1.1-3) 
there is the arresting story of Narada 

3 The Discovery of India, pp 626-27 
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going to a great philosopher by name 
Sanatkumára for thorough instruction in 
the knowledge of Truth. ‘Please teach 
me, О Master’, solicits Narada The 
teacher replies, ‘Tell me what you 
already know, then I shall teach jou 
further’ Narada replies, ‘I know what 
is in the sacred books the Vedas; I know 
also many sciences kke astronomy etc’, 
and he gives quite a long list of subjects. 
Then he concludes ‘And yet I am 
unbappy ; there is gnawing sorrow; I am 
not able to get peace of mind’, and adds, 
‘I have heard from great teachers like 
you that onlv the aimavil, the knower of 
the Self, can get rid of sorrow. So take 
me across the ocean of sorrow’. To this 
earnest question of a great seeker, who had 
much knowledge but little peace and who 
was in search of that higher knowledge, 
which puts an end to all doubts and 
sorrows, the great teacher, Sanatkumara, 
replies, “You have learned all the Vedas, 
the sciences, and the arts, but thev are 
merely strings of names, words, mere trans- 
formations of sourd you must seek for 
the meaning behind all sounds, behind 
even all thought, the supreme truth of 
Being’ And the whole chapter is an 
exposition of this great idea, the search 
for not merely the meaning of words, but 
the meaning of meaning itself 

This is philosopay, paravidyà, the basis 
oi all forms of knowledge, sarvavidya 
pietustha, the knowledge of That by 
which all else is known, and as such 
synthetic апа ccmprehensive The 
Upanisads contain an impressive record of 
great minds wrestling with the problems 
of life and existence and arriving at the 
truth of unity of Being through perfect 
self-control, concentration, and meditation. 
Narada as well as modern man illustrate 
Bertrand Russell's statement that if there 
is increase in knowledge without a corre- 
sponding increase in wisdom, such increase 
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of knowledge is only an increase of sorrow 
Narada had the urge to ga beyond knowl- 
edge to wisdom, and he pursued that 
urge with courage and determination. 
Many others like him had done the same, 
both men and women. Indian philos- 
ophy and culture bear the impress of 
their passion for truth, comprehensive 
understanding, and unifying and pacifying 
love for all mankind. Modern man is just 
beginning to feel the need to go beyond 
knowledge to wisdom. 


THE WAY OF WISDOM 


But what is this wisdom? Іп our 
country, we have been taught that thc 
nature of wisdom consists in the synthesis 
of all knowledge, in thc awareness of 
That ‘by knowing which all clse becomes 
known’. It is that total Weltanshauung 
which includes and transcends all relative 
knowledge contained in science, art, and 
religon, leading to universality of outlook 
and unfettered sympathy. The attain- 
ment of wisdom is no quick process ; 
because it involves a struggle to change 
human nature itself through the practice 
of deliberate self-control and self-tran- 
scendence (indriya-samyama and !yaga). 
As an unanchored boat dragged by the 
wind and tossed by the current gets lost 
in the turublent waters, even so, this 
human personality, when allowed to be 
carried away by the turbulent senses, and 
by the mind that follows in their wake, 
comes face to face with grief and sorrow 
and spiritual disaster. The whole of 
modern civilization is but a palpable 
reminder to man of this warning that life 
suffers ship-wreck, if there is nothing to 
check the outward tendencies of the mind 
and the senses, if it is not anchored in 
the inner Self, the source of all strength, 
resource, and joy. This is the great idea 
that the Bhagavad-Gita expounds to 
humanity with much force and lucidity. 
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Swami Vivekananda taught that the 
purpose of religion is to transform man 
the brute into man the God. "This is not 
the sphere of science and politics. These 
do not constitute wisdom and the good life. 
but only provide the conditions thereof. 

‘The basis of all systems, social or 
political', says Swami Vivekananda, ' rests 
upon the goodness of men. No nation is 
great or good because Parliament enacts 
this or that, but because its men are 
great and good.... Religion goes to the 
root of the matter. If it is right, all is 
right.. . One must admit that law, govern- 
ment, politics are phases not final in an) 
way. There is a goal beyond them where 
law is not needed... All great Masters 
teach the same thing. Christ saw that the 
basis is not law, that morality and purity 
are the only strength.” 

If this message is properly understood, 
man will be able to grasp the meaning of 
science and democracy, make the forces 
they generate his servants, and utilize 
them to enhance life and build a steady 
character. And because our country has 
held on to this message of religion in good 
and evil fortune, and borne witness to the 


, undying reality in man and nature. that 


she is able repeatedly to re-build herself 
whenever there is a sagping of her spirits 
and a lowering of her ideals 


SCHISM IN THE MIND OF THE WEST 


Europe and America have for religion 
Christianity which has been a great 
spiritual force in the historv of the world. 
But in recent centuries it has not been 
exercising very high influence on the 
western mind, because most people in the 
West find themselves subject to the vagaries 
of a divided personality. Their loyalty is 
largely to science; but their religious 
aspirations. do not find support from 


* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
V. pp 122-33. 
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modern science which grew 1o stature at 
the cost of religion. Unwilling to dis- 
believe, but also unable to believe, many 
have become just nominally religious, but 
essentially this-worldly, dazzled by the 
logic and visible achievements of science 
and technology. There is, unlike in India, 
no unifying philosophy to mediate between 
faith and reason, faith and faith, and 
faith and life. Bereft of the sustenance of 
such a philosophy, religion in the West 
more and more tended to be removed 
from lived experience, to get confounded 
with dogmas and  conformities, апа 
reduced itself to an intellectual and 
spiritual sterility. This alone explains its 
failure to welcome, chasten, and transform 
the intellectual force of science and the 
social force of democracy. 


ГНЕ VEDANTIC SYNTHESIS 


That science is a fundamental force and 
that it does have a great message for all 
men is understood in India, no less than 
elsewhere. Human welfare partly depends 
upon the knowledge and control of the 
human environment, natural and social. 
The Vedanta has always given ап 
honoured place to science, as also to 
politics, in this sphere of human welfare 
But the Vedanta has also taught India 
that these two do not constitute the whole 
scope of human welfare. Man is more 
than a political animal; he is also more 
than an intellectual being. Не has 
depths and heights which cannot be 
compassed in a purely materialistic or 
positivistic philosophy. Indian thought 
recognizes no compartments or divisions in 
the human personality leading to mutual 
exclusion and hostility in human aspira- 
tions and values, such as pleasure and 
profit, science and art, morality and reli- 
gion. : 

The unity of man emphasize the 
synthesis of his interests. While accept- 
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ing the great importance of science and 
politics for man, the Vedanta evaluates 
them in terms of his total needs and 
aspirations. Man seeks things of utility 
for the sake of things without utility. 


Science through technology can give 
and has ‘given man things of utility 
in abundnce: politics can give 


him things of utility of another order, 
a stable social order, the venue of his 
life's experiments. But neither science 
nor politics сап тап peace or 
happiness, joy or a sense of fulfilment. 
These non-utilitarian values proceed from 
religion and morality. Science and politics 
can create only conditions for their 
emergence. but cannot create them 
directly. Without this spiritual direction, 
the forces generated by science and 
politics nourish the lower self of man and 
become sources of sorrow and discord, 
division and instability for man and 
society. A knowledge the increase of 
which leads to increasing sorrow is not 
knowledge, but igncrance, the offspring 
of spiritual blindness. It is spiritual 
awareness alone that transforms all 
knowledge into wisdom, and into forms 
of peace and happiness, love and unity. 


give 


SPIRITUALITY ENSURES STABILITY 


The transformatior. of the world which 
science and politics seek is powerless to 
ensure human welfare without the trans- 
formation of human nature itself, which 
religion seeks through a discipline of the 
whole personatity It is only such 
spiritually disciplined individuals and 
groups that can ensure for humanity at 
large the values of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, or liberty, fraternity, 
and equality. The peace and happiness 
of man and the stability and ordered 
progress of civilizatons depend entirely 
upon the intensification of the spiritual 
awareness of humanity. With this 
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spiritual awareness for foündation, the 
structure of civilization raised by science 
and democracy becomes strong and steady ; 
without it, it sways in periodic crises to 
topple down eventually. Without the 
inspiration of religion civilization shall 
ever remain an unstable structute. 

That is the verdict of history. And 
India has held on to this faith in the 
primacy of the spiritual over every other 
value from the hoary past of her history. 
Science or politics, art or social graces are 
but means to advance the spiritual life 
of man. Guided by the synthetic philos- 
ophy of the Vedanta, the civilization of 
India has not rejected or excluded any 
tested human value, but has synthesized 
them all under the hegemony of the 
spiritual. Other social structures, tall and 
powerful, have decayed and fallen, being 
built on sand—on materialism and worldli- 
ness ; but this structure, vast and lofty, has 
endured, being built on rock—on spirit- 
uality and unworldliness. India has 
more truly heeded the warning of Jesus, of 
gaining the world and losing the soul, 
than any other nation; and she has 
proved in her history that the world 
belongs to the unworldly, and the meak 
shall inherit the earth. 

The dictum of the Svetasvatara. Upa- 
nisad that not through technological 
advances, but through the knowledge of 
God alone shall mankind attajn peace and 
happiness has great relevance for the 
modern world. That idea has been the 
leaven in Indian civilization ; a little of 
that leaven can leaven the whole bread 
of civilization today. The way India 
transformed her knowledge and experience 
into wisdom with the help of this leaven 
of spirituality has a deep meaning for 
modern India herself, now in the grip of 
a revolutionry transition, and also for the 
modern world, which is in the grip of fear 
and sorrow and despair. In prosperity 
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and adversity, in joy and sorrow, India has 
clung to God. She has acquired a spirit- 
uality which has stood the test of time 
and circumstance Religion is not an 
opinion with her, but a deep national 
conviction. That is the sanction behind 
her voice which is gentle, yet unmistakable 
in its utterance, and hope-inspiring. 


VEDANTA SEEKS UNIVERSAL WELFARE 


Besides the integral unity of man and 
his interests, the Vedanta also proclaims - 
the unity and solidarity of all existence. 
The objective of the Vedanta is the 
happiness and welfare of man; not man 
as divided into sects, creeds, castes, and 
classes, but man as man wherever he may 
be found. Based on this unitary and 
universal view of man upheld in her 
philosophy, religion in India taught that 
man, in the course of his development, in 
the course of his self-expression, generates 
various forces, physical or mental, social 
or political, and that the development of 
these forces needs to be matched by 4 
corresponding development of his inner 
spiritual forces, which alone can provide 
the factors of stability to an evolving 
social or personality system. If science 
and politics make for progress and 
development in the natural and social 
environment, there must be spirituality to 
make man adequate to this development. 
When vast powers are placed in the hands 
of man, there must be ampler powers 
generated in his heart through moral and 
spiritual discipline of the whole person- 
ality. Man loses life's battle when he 
fails to find the centre of gravity of his 
personality within himself, but seeks for it 
in everything outside of himself This 
enrichment of the inner life, this deepen- 
ing of the roots to match the widening of 
the branches, this strengthening of the 
stakes along with the lengthening of the 
ropes, is the unique contribution of 
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religion to civilization. Steady wisdom 
and stable character are its watchwords. 
Hence its message is eternal and perennial. 

This wisdom or this spirituality is 
embedded in the great Vedanta, the 
philosophy which breathes the spirit of 
fearlessness, harmony, and universality. 
The advance of science or the development 
of socio-political thought holds no fear 
for a religion deriving its strength from 
the Vedanta. Under its hegemony, 
science, politics, and religion will func- 
tion in harmony and co-operation to 
ensure total human welfare everywhere. 
Its proclaimed objective is this universal 
human welfare, not national or racial, 
nor segmentary or fractional Freedom, 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual, is the 
watchword of the Vedanta, says Swami 
Vivekananda. It seeks not only other- 
worldly, but also this worldly welfare, 
not only nihsreyasa, but also abhyudaya 

‘I salute this great philosophy of unity’, 
sings the great Gaudapàda, an Indian 
teacher of the eighth century, ‘which 
proclaims the solidarity of all existence, 
which seeks the happiness and welfare of 
all beings, and which is free from all 
strife and contradiction.'* 


VIVEKANANDA S PRACTICAL VEDANTA 


It 1s in the light of this Vedanta which 
sees the unity of the self and the non-self, 
that Swami Vivekananda approached our 
pressing national and international prob- 
lems The freshness and vigour of his 
approach are derived from his vision of 
unity and synthesis. In this context alone 
can we understand his passionate exhor- 
tation to the nation to concentrate its 
energies for some decades on the material 
and social advancement of the people. He 
pleaded for a ‘toned down’ materialism 
to suit our immediate requirements, for 
effecting the uplift of India’s sunken 

5 Gaudapáda. Mandukya Karka, IV. 2. 
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millions ‘I do not believe in a religion ', 
says he, 'that cannot wipe the widows' 
tears or stop ihe orphans’ wails.’ 

He taught that the only way God can 
come to a hungry man is in the form of 
a morsel of bread. He pleaded for mate- 
rialism in‘the service of spirituality ; mate- 
rial improvement, he held, is the condi- 
tion precedent for -ndia's spiritual and 
moral advancement ; one is the means and 
the other the end. and he found no con- 
flict between them With much convinc- 
ing logic and charm, he taught India and 
the West that spirituality suffers as much 
from lack of wealth as from too much of 
it; and he found the spirituality of Afro- 
Asian countries suffering from the former 
and that of the western countries from 
the latter. It is no: to religion, in the 
limited sense o: the word, that he asked 
the nation to turn to seek ways and means 
to work out its material and social wel. 
fare, but to science end democracy. Yet, 
he proclaimed that religion will ever 
remain the national эаѕѕіоп in India ; the 
search for the meaning of life lies beyond 
the horizon of man's material desires and 
struggles The urge to know the soul, to 
know God, to pierce the mystery that 
veils nature constitutes the religious im- 
pulse in man. Indian culture bears the 
deep impress of this impulse in its mul- 
titudinous manifestations. There need 
be no fear, that material and political 
advancement may choke up this distinc- 
tive national theme ; on the contrary, the 
energy of this impuls2, according to Swami 
Vivekananda, wil only find higher and 
higher expressions in the life of our 
people, when our centuries-old economic 
and social maladies become progressively 
cured through the aoplications of science 
and democracy. Religion in the limited 
sense of muki: or nihsreyasa has a direct 
message for only a limited number of 
people in any given civilization; it 
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involves a capacity to gaze into far distant 


horizons of being. The immense majority 
can see only a limited range of the 
horizon, the horizon of material and social 
welfare, abhyudaya. It is Swami Vive- 
kananda's supreme glory that he re-enun- 
ciated the all-embracing spirituality of the 
Vedanta and demonstrated the end and 
aim of all life's endeavours and struggles 
io consist in freedom— freedom from all 
bondages, actual and possible, physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual. This all-em- 
bracing touch comes out prominently in 
his definition of religion: 

‘Each soul is potentially divine. The 
goal is to manifest this divine within, by 
controlling nature, external and internal. 
Do this ... and be free This is the 
whole of religion.' 

The conquest of external nature leading 
to liberation from the physical, social, 
and intellectual bondages of the soul is 
the contribution of science and politics to 
the growth of the soul. They thus become 
transformed into forms of spirituality ; 
they become departments of his ' Practical 
Vedanta’. ‘Art, science, and religion’, 
says he, “are but three different ways of 
expressing a single truth. But in order 
to understand this we must have the 
theory of Advaita (philosophy of non- 
duality).’ 


INDIA’S OPPORTUNITY AND PRIVILEGE 


‘In the two words equilibrium and 
synthesis’, says Romain Rolland, ‘ Vive- 
kananda's constructive genius may be 
summed up. He embraced all the paths 
of the spirit: the four yogas in their 
entirety, renunciation and service, art and 
science, religion and action from the most 
spiritual to the most practical Each of 
the ways that he taught had its own limits, 
but he himself had been through them 
-all, and embraced them all. As in a 
quadriga, he held the reins of all four 
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ways of truth, and he travelled towards 
Unity among them all simultaneously. 
He was the personification of the harmony 
of all human energy.'* 

In the strength of this equilibrium and 
synthesis taught and exemplified by Swami 
Vivekananda, India is in a unique posi- 
tion to demonstrate to herself and to the 
world the complementary character of the 
forces of science, democracy, and religion 
in the service of total human welfare. 
The world needs this synthesis very badly 
today. Never before in the history of 
humanity has there been such a spectacle 
of a plethora of material and social advan- 
tages outside and fear and instability 
within. 

‘Bleeding from war wounds’, says 
Sorokin, ‘and frightened by the atomic 
Frankensteins of destruction, humanity is 
desperately looking for a way out of the 
death-trap. It craves life instead of inglo- 
rious death. It wants peace in place of 
war. It is hungry for love in lieu of hate 
It aspires for order to replace disorder. Jt 
dreams of a better humanity, of greater 
wisdom, of a finer cultural mantle for its 
body than the bloody rags of its robot 
civilization Having foolishly manoeuvred 
itself into a death-trap, and facing the 
inexorable problem, “ to be or not to be”, 
it is forced to pursue, more desperately 
than ever before, its eternal quest for 
survival and immortality.” 

Swami Vivekananda wanted that India 
should not repeat the mistakes of the 
West, but learn valuable lessons from the 
experiences of those nations. After our 
Independence, we have seriously taken in 
hand the economic and social advance- 
ment of the country through the Five-Year 
Plan. We have chosen to industrialize 


* Romain Rolland, The Life of Vivekananda 
and the Unrversal Gospel, p. 310. 

7 Sorokin, The Reconstruction of Humanity, 
Prologue 
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the country undeterred by fears generated 
by the experience of the West We have 
set in motion a country-wide enthusiasm 
for science and built and equipped a 
chain of national laboratories. And we 
have set our society in the direction of 
democracy, political, economic, and social. 
These are bold steps for an old nation to 
take, this pouring of strong, new wine 
into this old bottle, but it has been dpne 
without the least tremor or fear, because 
of the discovery of the youthful vitality 
of India and the release of her undying 
spiritual energies by Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. 


FREEDOM AND EQUALITY—A 
SPIRITUAL URGE 


The message of democracy 15 the 
message of freedom and equality It is 
essentially а spiritual message, though it 
finds expression in politica] or social 
garbs. As such, the establishment of free- 
dom and equality can never be done on 
the basis of a mere political or economic 
view of man, or by mere political or eco- 
nomic methods The urge for freedom 
and equality is a spiritual urge ; equality 
is never a physical, intellectual, economic, 
or social fact ; inequality in all these fields 
is the glaring fact. An appeal to equality 
cannot proceed or get a response from the 
economic man or the political man. Self- 
aggrandizement and exploitation are the 
impulses of man at those levels. If man 
had no deeper levels than these, all talk 
of equality would have been a cry of 
despair 

Western democracy is suffering from 
this surface view of man and the despair 
it engenders, owing to its shifting sandy 
foundation. That is why, in spite of 
centuries of democracy, and the abun- 
dance of formal freedom and equality, the 
West is still far away from real freedom 
and equality. Undue emphasis on mate- 
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rial values leads to break-neck competition 
and struggle amd causes the evaporation 
of the content of freedom and equality. 
These two valies can be derived only 
from the spirizual nature of man, the 
spark of the divine in him, which is the 
inalienable anc invzriable part of him, 
and which constitutes his real self, This 
is the Atman of the Vedanta, the unchang- 
ing reality behind man's personality, 
unaffected by cll changing social evalua- 
tions of high and low, rich and poor, 
man and woman, learned and ignorant. 
Here we reach Һе rock bottom of expe- 
rience which provides the only secure 
foundation for raising the edifice of 
equality and freedom. Freedom of man 
derives from this his spiritual nature; 
equality is the recognition of this divine 
thread of un:ty behind all apparent 
differences of personality. 


ГНЕ DIVINE :N MAN—THE BASIS FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


Thus the Vecantic ideal of the divinity 
and solidarity of man provides the only 
stable foundaticn for the theory and prac- 
tice of democracy. Swami Vivekananda 
exhorted us to build our democracy on 
this solid foundation. The parable of 
Jesus about the wise man who built his 
house on rock and the foolish man who 
built his house эп sand is significant here. 
Western democratic structure is built on 
the concept of the sense-bound man; it 
has its seasonal diszurbances, each succeed- 
ing one more serious than the preceding. 
To quote the words of Jesus, ‘And the 
rain descended, and :he floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house, 
and it fell; anc great was the fall of it’; 
for it was founded on sand. And if we 
but copy the same. what profit are we or 
the world goinz to derive? If, on the 
contrary, we infuse dur democracy with 
the spiritual idealism of our country and 
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treat every man, in the words of Kant, 
not as a means but as an end in itself, we 
shall be creating a social order where man 
will become the focus and source of all 
value, and which will breathe the spirit 
of harmony and universality. Swami 
Vivekananda found the highest exposition 
of this sentiment in the following two 
verses of the Gita: 

‘Relative existence has been conquered 
by them, in this very life, whose mind 
rests in evenness, since God is even in all 
and without imperfection: therefore such 
are said to be living in God’ (V. 19), 

'Secing the same God equally present 
in every being, one does not injure the 
self by the self, and so goes to the highest 
goal' (XIII. 28). 

True democracy is inconsistent with a 
narrow self-sufficient nationalism or sectari- 
anism ; it must tend to-reach out to the 
universal. Breaking the barriers of caste 
and creed, race and sex, high and low, the 
democratic idea, deriving its sustenance 
from the divinity in man, marches on, 
without obstruction, to the realization of 
the universal. Swami Vivekananda desired 
India to uphold this ideal of the universal 
in her religion and politics, science and 
literature. He desired India to strive for 
the evolution of a Vedāntic civilization 
where science and politics would be uti- 
lized to lead man to higher and higher 
levels of self-expression; ‘hot merely 
desired it, but he also demonstrated that 
India, among all the nations, had the 
requisite historically acquired capacitv to 
make that contribution to world civiliza- 
tion. 


CONCLUSION 


$wami Vivekananda's thoughts on this 
subject are of invaluable help for our 
nation today. It imparts courage and 
clarity, hope and enthusiasm. And we 
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shall need these qualities in ever-increas- 
ing measure as years go by and as tbe 
nation becomes fully self-aware апа 
mobile. 

Long before we embarked on an inde- 
pendent career of nation-building, at the 
close of the nineteenth ‘century, we werc 
fortunate to get the guidance of a Vive- 
kananda, the like of which no other 
natibn has or had. In him has religion 
shaken hands with science in a common 
adventure for the deliverance of the 
human race in India and elsewhere. And 
whatever we may do today in India in 
this field will carry a vital significance for 
all humanity. Our problems are vast and 
varied. But we have an abundance of 
spiritual wealth, hardly utilized. It is 
true to say that in the world of ideals, wc 
are starving in the sight of plenty. We 
have need to develop practical efficiency 
to translate visions into realities This 
will be the gift to us of true scientific 
discipline and social vision. Both are 
derivable from our national heritage and 
genius. Our democracy must become a 
live social awareness апі discipline. 
instead of remaining a mere politica! 
technique of State. The aim of all the 
three—religion, science, and democracy— 
is the creation of a pattern of human 
happiness and general welfare. Their 
synthesis alone can ensure for man every- 
where that inner enrichment and poise in 
the context of external prosperity and 
progress, which makes for a sense of crea- 
tive living and fulfilment. While science 
and democracy deal with ‘man є 
known’, religion deals with ‘man the 
unknown’. A complete, integral civiliza- 
tion cannot afford to sacrifice either in the 
interests of the other. And India is called 
upon to show the way of achieving this 
synthesis for the good of herself and the 
world. 


Unesco and Manual Labour 


HANS-PETER MULLER 


* 


The Co-ordination Committee jor International Voluntary 
Work Camps, Youth Section, Unesco, sponsored between 
September and December 1954 а work camp promoting 
mission in India. Mr, Hans-Peter Muller, Secretary of the 
Co-ordination Committee, personally came 1o India for 
exploring the possibilities of creating a closer co-operation 
between the many organizations that were already in the 
field. In Calcutta he stayed at the Institute as its guest. 
Mr. Muller gave this lecture at the Institute ın October 


1954. 


ЕТЕК the last war the ideal of 

collective security, of which the 

eague of Nations was the symbol, 
no longer seemed enough to a world bewil- 
dered, ignorant, sick, and impoverished 
Wars start in the minds of people, and it 
is therefore in the minds of people that 
the bulwarks of peace are to be established. 
Unesco's specific job is to secure universal 
access, according to each man’s talents, to 
the blessings of education, science, and 
culture, which alone can give true signifi- 
cance to life, health, and work. 

The happenings of the last two wars 
show, however, how vain progress in the 
way of academic learning, of scientific 
development, and of cultural achieve- 
ments can be unless intelligence and a 
sense of moral and ethical values succeed 
in fitting them into a just and harmonious 
social and political organization. The 
tragedy of our age consists to a large 
extent in the disparity between the prog- 
ress and achievements of science and 
intellect and man’s hardly perceptible 
advance in techniques for living together. 

Fear, contempt, distrust, and aggressive- 
ness are attitudes of which the ultimate 
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explanation is a lack of social equilibrium 
resulting from social immaturity of indi- 
viduals and groups. Among the Unesco 
programmes for the youth, there is one 
which has unlimited possibilities in build- 
ing up a spirit of international co-opera- 
tion, interracial, intercommunal, and 
interreligious undeistanding, and in edu- 
cating young people to assume social 
responsibility 


THE VOLUNTARY WORK CAMPS 


The first international voluntary work 
camp was held in 1920 when a group of 
young people, in their determination to 
actually do something tangible about con- 
structing peace, helped farmers in the 
vicinity of the battle-field of Verdun to 
rebuild their лоте, out of the ruins of 
war. The leader of this group was Pierre 
Ceresole, a particularly gifted engineer 
and Professor at the University of Zurich, 
son of the former President of the Swiss 
Republic. | 

From that time on, there have been 
regularly, in areas of catastrophe ог 
special need, teams 5f young people work- 
ing, living, and learning together. With 
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picks and shovels and hammers and saws 
they would go out and put into practice 
their slogan 'Deeds not Words'. The 
first group to organize these camps is 
called Service Civil International. But 
soon other organizations started using the 
work camp method ; and after the second 
world war, amid its ruins and destruction, 
work camp groups were initiated all over 
Europe, and soon the movement spread 
to Africa, Asia, and America. 

Large-scale constructive operations were 
undertaken by these work camps in 
various parts of the world: from the far 
north of Finland on the borders of Russia, 
where work camps helped refugees to clear 
the jungle and build new homes, to the 
southern end of Africa, where Whites and 
Negroes worked side by side laying the 
bricks for a community centre ; from burn- 
ing Mexico and tropical Brazil, where 
work camps helped in community devel- 
opment schemes, to the far north of 
Alaska ; from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia, where main communication 
roads, railway lines, and hydro-electric 
plants were built by thousands of volun- 
teers of different countries, as part of 
national reconstruction programmes, .to 
the Philippines and Japan, where it was 
chiefly religious and social service groups 
using work camps as a means of expres- 
‘sing their faith. In 1954, more than 1000 
work camps were organized in various 
parts of Africa, Asia, America, and 
Europe Groups of young people of 
various social backgrounds, nationalities, 
races, and creeds were there ready to learn 
about themselves and about local people 
and their problems by working together 
on a project of social significance. 

If the people of the world learnt to live 
as one family, and to share their wealth, 
their talents, and their problems in a 
spirit of mutual understanding, Unesco’s 
aim would be within reach. That is why 
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Unesco from its inception took an active 
interest in work camps and gave them a 
good deal of scope in its programmes for 
the youth. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF WORK CAMPS 


The question has been asked, Why 
should Unesco be interested in manual 
work? Should unskilled, unattractive 
manual labour not rather be left to the 
many unemployed and to those who have 
no other skills and ambition? 

Unesco is interested in work camps pri- 
marily for their educational value. 

(1) Work camps stress the dignity of 
manual labour: Discrimination against 
manual labour by educated people is re- 
sponsible to a greater extent than is 
usually realized for the poverty and squalor 
in many of the economically under-devel- 
oped countries. More and more villages 
are being depleted of their most enter- 
prising elements, because after getting an 
education the young man or woman will 
prefer the town office to the hardships of 
the actual pioneering job in the field. 
Thus, too, many of the jobs of essential 
production fall back on the illiterate. 
weak, and ingorant elements, and progress 
is therefore slow. 

(2) Work camps are an active education 
for human growth and understanding: By 
working with their hands, educated young 
people learn to discipline themselves and 
be self-reliant. They also learn to under- 
stand people of different backgrounds, the 
labourer, the skilled worker, the student, 
and the professional. Manual work and 
preoccupation with real problems of 
people make discussions in work camps 
more realistic. In fact, work camps have 
been called rural, urban, or foreign labo- 
ratories. Indeed, as in a laboratory, many 
findings of discussions can immediately be 
tested against real life. 

(3) Education for social responsibility. 
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By working alongside a stricken ог under- 
privileged community, by sbaring their 
work and their conditions of life, the work 
camper becomes conscious of the satisfac- 
tion of service to the community, and of 
his own social responsibility. Thus the 
very drudgery of unattractive manual 
work can become a powerful means of 
active education, if done as a voluntary 
service by a well-balanced thoughzful 
team. Besides, every international camp 
is an important educational experiment 
for international understanding. Thus, 
Unesco found in these work camps one of 
the most hopeful aspects of post-war 
youth. 


UNESCO AND INTERNATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY WORK CAMPS 


As fax back as 1948, Unesco sent lec- 
turers to participate in camps in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Scandinavia. This 
activity was continued by Unesco for sev- 
eral years, and now a similar programme is 
being carried on by the Co-ordination 
Committee for International Voluntary 
Work Camps. 

Unesco published pamphlets on the 
Work Camp Movement as well as z tech- 
nical handbook entitled ‘ Organizing Inter- 
national Voluntary Work Camps’. Select- 
ed libraries, book kits, and films were put 
at the disposal of work camp organizations. 
Work camps have also been promoted by 
the Unesco Youth Leaders Study and 
Information Seminars in Rangoon and in 
Tokyo 

At a conference of work camp organizers 
called by Unesco, in 1948, the Co-ordina- 
tion Committee for International Volun- 


‘tary Work Camps was created. This com- 


mittee acts as an information bureau on 
work camps. It also helps in the co-ordi- 
nation of work camp activities and in 
their expansion into new areas. Another 
field of activity of this committee is an 
annua] training camp on methods and 
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techniques for camp leaders. Since 1952, 
Unesco has been giving a yearly subven- 
tion of $ 2,000 to the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee for International Voluntary Work 
Camps for carrying on some of the activi- 
ties previously handled by Unesco. It 
also provides office space to the committee: 
at the Unesco Headquarters, Paris. 

The information gathered together by 
the Co-ordination Cammitttee shows that, 
in 1954, more, than 3,000 voluntary work 
camps have been organized in over 43 
countries of Africa, Asia, America, and 
Europe with approximately 69,000 volun- 
teers. Among the great variety of works 
carried out in 1954, two types of projects 
answering contemporary needs were seen 
frequently—working for better housing 
and village development. 


THE WORK CAMP XOVEMENT IN INDIA 


Since in the first work camp Pierre 
Ceresole came to know an Indian volun- 
teer, who is now an outstanding Gandhian 
worker, it is not surprising therefore that 
after the earthquake and floods in Bihar, 
in 1934, Pierre Ceresole and an interna- 
tional team of volurteers came to India 
to help reconstruct a village in that area. 
Twenty years ‘ater, in 1954, after the 
terrible floods last sammer, the Govern- 
ment of Bihar invited the same organiza- 
tion to send another international team, 
to assist the stricken people. 

With the rapid growth of voluntary 
work camps in India, the Seventh Con- 
ference of Work Camo» Organizers decided 
that special efforts should be made to 
assist the numerous groups in this country 
with information and co-ordination. In 
view of creating a closer co-operation 
between the many organizations in various 
parts of India, the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee for International Voluntary Work 
Camps and Unesco accepted to sponsor 
my present three months mission in India. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


When I look back on my experience in 
* various parts of India, there are two strik- 
ing factors: the enthusiasm of the youth 
for this type of service and the deep link 
in India of every aspect of life, including 
work camps, with spirituality. 

In - America and Europe we think a 
great deal in terms of organization. Tech- 
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niques and methods are all important. 
sometimes to the detriment of purposc 
and ends Here, in India, one would 
sometimes think the opposite was the case 
A great ideal is demonstrated by a 
spiritual leader, and immediately hun- 
dreds of people will take it up without 
preparation, with little or no organization 





Institute News 


O celebrate the Golden Jubilee of 
T the Swadeshi Movement a meeting 

was held at the Institute on 
` August 7 Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majum- 
dar, formerly Vice-Chancellor, Dacca Uni- 
versity, and Director, Board of Editors, 
History of the Freedom Movement in 
India, which has been sponsored by the 
Government of India, spoke on ‘The 
Swadeshi Movement in Bengal’. The 
veteran journalist of Bengal, Sri Hemen- 
dra Prasad Ghose, who himself had taken 
active part in the Movement, was in the 
chair. 

Recalling the spontaneous enthusiasm 
of the people in those days for the Swa- 
deshi Movement, which ultimately un- 
settled the partition of Bengal, both the 
speaker and the president emphasized that 
the Movement drew great inspiration from 


the speeches and writings of Swami 
Vivekananda. 
м * * 


One of America's leading young poets 
and winner of Pulitzer Prize, Mr. Karl J. 
Shapiro, editor of Poetry magazine of 
Chicago, was on a short visit to India to 
gather materials and poems by Indian 


writers for a special issue of his periodical 
on ‘Poetry in India Today’. 

During his stay in Calcutta, he addiessed 
a crowded meeting at the Institutc on the 
14th August on ‘The Poet in American 
Society’. In the course of his speech, he 
referred to the new traditions and stand. 
ards that were being created by the modern 
writers and poets of America, who were 
more concerned with what was human than 
what was philosophical or doctrinaire 


м ж. * 


At a meeting held at the Institute to 
celebrate the Independence Day on the 
15th August, 'Gandhi's Contribution to 
Indian Independence' was tlie subject oí 
an informative and instructive talk by 
Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose. Professor 
Bose, who is an authority on Gandhian 
philosophy and who had very close asso- 
ciation with Mahatma Gandhi as personal 
secretary during his famous Noakhali 
tour, referred, in the course of his exposi- 
tion, to the high ideals Gandhi held before 


the country. 


* * t 


Sri Tripurari Chakravarti’s weekly dis- 
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courses on the Ramayana, which had been Swami Shraddhananda resumed trom ^ 
suspended for three weeks when he was the 26th August his weekly discourses on 
away in Japan to attend the Conference the Bhagavad-Gi à, which had been sus- 
of World Religionists held at Kyoto, were pended for five vcexs when he was away 
resumed trom the gznd August. on a pilgrimage .o Amarnath. 


Septerhber Lectures 


dl 6 pm. 
September 3 The Role of Religion in the Modern Worlc 
Speaker: Swami ав 
Head of the Vedanta Society of St. Lous, 
Missoun, U.S A. 
Piesrdent: "The Hon. Mr. Justice Р B. Mukharji 
September 10 Inter-Cultural Relations 
Speaker: Sterling Tucker, M A. 
Executive. Director, Canton Ohio Urban League, 
U.S.A. 
Piestdent: Professor Nirmal Kumar Bese, M.Sc. 
September 17 Sanskrit Literature of Modern Times 


Speaker: Professor Chintaharan Chakravarti, M.A. 
President: Suniti Kumar Chatterji, МА, D.Lit. 


September 24 Japan as I Have Seen It 
Speaker: Professor Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. 


President: Radha Benode Pal, MA, Г... 
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The Art and Culture 


of Java 


С, SIVARAMAMURTI, М.А. 


dn eminent connoisseur of Indian art and architectuie, 
Sri C. Sivaramamurti, formerly Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, is now Keeper 
of the National Museum of India, Rashtrapati Bhawan, 


New Delhi. 


This lecture was given by him at the 


Institute in September 1950. 


it is essential to study the culture of 

Java. The vision of the student of 
Indian art and traditions should be wide 
enough to penetrate far beyond the Indian 
shores for properly appreciating the 
Indian cultural heritage, which is a com- 
mon treasure for the whole of South East 
Asia. The inscriptions in the Pallava 
Grantha script in Borneo and Java de- 
scribing the sacrifices performed and the 
sovereign power enjoyed by Mulavarman 
and Purnavarman; .the temple for the 
Hindu Trinity at Prambanan with its 
marvellous carvings depicting the various 
karanas (rhythmic movements of hand 
and feet) angaharas (compositions of 
various karanas), and sthanas (basic stand- 


"Ts understand the culture of India, 


ing attitudes) of Bharata’s Natya-süstra : 
the lovely series of panels depicting the 
story of Rama and Krsna; tbe great 
monument at Barabudur illustrating the 
Jàtaka stories, ie. the stories of the 
Buddha in his previous births, wben he 
qualified himself by his virtuous qualities 
to finally attain the supreme knowledge. 
and also incidents from the life of the 
Buddha himself and the wanderings of 
Sudhanakumàra in quest of the bodhi 
knowledge ; the different candis or temples 
with exquisite carvings ‘of Buddhas. 
Bodhisattvas, and Taras, and also scenes 
from fables that recall some from the 
Pancatanira—al these form a treasure- 
house of knowledge for one who wants to 
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know how Indian and Indonesian tradi- 
tions are closely connected. 

JEWELS AND FURNITURE 


To take some examples, the camara- 
dharint (female fly-whisk bearer) at Bara- 


budur is an exact proto-tyoe of a similar. 


figure occurring in Ajanta and Amaravati. 
The royal parasol with the camara (fly- 
whisk) attached is similar to the earlv *In- 
dian one. The ceremonial peacock-feather 
parasol at Barabudur is exactly like 
the one which occurs in mediaeval Kalinga 
sculpture. The royal standards that are 
found in Javanese sculpture also have 
their counterparts in India. 

The jewels which adorn figures in 
Javanese sculpture are not different from 
those in early and mediaeval sculpture in 
India. Most of the varieties occur in 
almost the same form. 'The ear orna- 
ments, including the different varieties of 
patra (leaf-pattern) and kundala (coiled 
type), the bracelet and armlet with serpent 
decoration, the jewelled crown and dressed 
hair, the sacred thread, with decorated 
clasp, running over the right arm, and 
similarly several other features of dress 
and ornamentation recall Indian types. 
The ‘women at their toilet’ in Javanese 
sculpture has a close parallel in Indian 
sculpture. 

The rich furniture portrayed in sculp- 
ture in Java comprises many varieties of 
thrones, chairs, wicker seats, fcot-rests, 
both plain and ornamented. In India at 
Amaravati and Ajanta, there is a wealth 
of these materials. Coverlets and cushions 
are represented in Java as in India. 


SHIPS, CHARIOTS, WEAPONS, ETC. 


The magnificent Indian ship of the 
early centuries of the Christian era, of 
which we have no proper representation 
to give us a clear idea of its size and pro- 
portions, is easily understood by the 
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repeated representations of it at Barabu- 
dur. which are among;t the finest carvings 
of ships in the world 

Examples of palanquins, both open and 
closed types, borne by men, occur at 
Barabudur in as many varieties as in 
India. Chariots, both for pleasure and 
for war and both oven and canovied, are 
carved in Java in such a way that they at 
once recall the Indian type. The howdah 
on the elephant is similarly a close parallel 
of the one which occurs in Indian sculp- 
ture. 

The variety of vessels which are found 
in Javanese sculpture is amazing, but it 
is equalled by a similar variety in India 
which includes every form and even 
details of decoration. 

Apart from the vimana type of temples, 
makaratorana, тайата gargoyle, and other 
forms and features of temple architecture 
portrayed in Javanese sculpture, which 
recall Indian traditions, there is a special 
local type with a gakle roof. 

The many varieties of weapons of war 
like the sword, shied, bow and arrow, 
and even the warrior's pose in either 
üliha (the right knee advanced, the left 
leg drawn back) or bratyalidha (the left 
foot advanced, the right drawn back) 
recall Indian traditions. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. DANCES, AND 
CEREMONIES 

The musicq] instruments of Java include 
all the four varieties known and described 
in India. Both the varieties of vīnā, the 
harp and guitar types, occur in Javanese 
as in Indian paintings and sculpture. The 
flute, cymbals, and drums are also simi- 
lar. The varieties of the drum known as 
urdhvaka, ankya, and alingya as they 
occur in Amaravati have their parallels 
in Javanese sculpture. In addition to 
these, there are the Jocal instruments, the 
gumbang and bonang, which still persist 
in the Javanese orchestra and which come 
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very close to the jalataranga or ambumr- 
danga in India. 

Javanese sculpture helps us immensely 
to study the traditions of Bharata as 
illustrated in his XNatya-süsha. Almost 
every variety of hasta (hand postures) is 
shown. Both the samyuta (double-hand 
poses) and asamyuta (single-hand poses) 
types are represented. Similarly sthanas 
and karanas are portrayed with spirit. 
There are many dance scehes. Danseuses, 
sometimes a single one and sometimes 
two, are shown dancing to the accom- 
paniment of music, and the poses very 
often have exact parallels in similar dance 
scenes in Indian sculpture and paintings, 
as, for instance, in the Cola paintings 
from the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore. 

Ceremonies, with the ritual usually 
associated with them, as depicted in 
Javanese sculpture can best be under- 
stood by witnessing their actual perform- 
ance today in South India, where similar 
rituals still remain as a living tradition. 
Thus the sankalpa with the palms crossed, 
which signifies the resolve of the student 
to study carefully the Veda and Vedanta, 
and which may be seen during the cere- 
monies on Sravana Purnimà day in India, 
is depicted in sculpture in Java showing 
the Bodhisattva with other boys at school 
with his hands in that position and 
signifying the same resolve. 

The blessings given by the priests and 
elders during auspicious ceremonies, by 
means of holy water held in a vessel and 
sprinkled with mango-sprout or kusa- 
grass or a lotus, are also similarly 
portrayed. Dhupa (incense), dipa (lamp), 
and naivedya (offerings), including a 
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special variety of dipa known as kumbha- 


тай, shown in Java have Indian parallels. 
Indian traditional methods of politely 
receiving a guest with arghya (an offer- 
ing) padya (water for washing the feet), 
ücamaniya (holy water to be sipped), and 
purnakumbha (a full jar symbolizing 
abundance) have all been graphically 
presented in Javanese sculpture. The 
patrasana, or rest for vessels in which 
food is served, of which we have an early 
representation in Amaravati sculpture, has 
its counterpart in scenes of eating in 
Java. 


Motifs like kalpavrksa, dvipavrksa, 
lotus, elephant, garuda, and head on 
stomach, based on the Kabandha type 
described in the Ramayana, are beauti- 
fully used and elaborated in Java as in 
India. Similarly the theme in a picture 
motif is also delightfully represented in 
Java; and we have not only pictorial, but 
early literary parallels for this in India. 
The interest evinced in the study of 
Javanese art and culture, which was given 
a great impetus by the visit to that island 
of great savants like poet Rabindranath 
Tagore and Dr, Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 
who combine in themselves all that is 
best in the perfume of Indian art and 
culture, and the writings of connoisseurs 
with great insight like Dr. Coomaraswamy 
and Sri O. C. Gangoly, have created a 
kindly atmosphere for the prover under- 
standing and appreciation of the art of 
this noble island in India. Such paintings 
as garuda by Nandalal Bose glorifying the 
Javanese model are noble indications in 
that direction. 


The Psychological Basis for Inner 
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psychological basis for inner trans- 

formation is quite vast and must 
interest one and all. Here only a few 
salient points can be touched upon. For 
more information. however, one may refer 
to Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutra, the commentary 
on it by Vyasa, and the gloss on the same 
by Vacaspati. The phrase ‘inner trans- 
formation' has been deliberately used in 
order to remove the impression in many 
minds, possibly gathered from childhood 
and not clarified later by study and 
independent reflection, that yoga consists 
in stopping the breathing or the thinking 
process. Citta-vrtti-nirodha is often tran- 
slated as 'suppressing the waves of the 
mind', and unwary people arc likely to 
jump to the conclusion that it is a 
‘silencing’ of the surface movements of 
.the mind, understanding it in a very crude 
sense. Freedom or the realization of the 
Self is not possible unless there is a 
complete overhauling of the personality. 
As our study and analysis proceed, and as 
our emotions and values get purified, in 
short, as we penetrate more and more into 
the interior of what we call our person- 
ality, we may gradually realize the 
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‘cosmic’ in the place of the ‘individual’ 
existence, or, as опе writer puts it, realize 
‘that, for whica the ordinary name is 
Goa’. : 


THE SURFACE MIND 


We shall have reccurse to a diagram, 
thinking it may help to clarify matters 
and reduce the mecessity for more words! 
We should, however, Ee cautioned that all 
diagrams relating to mind can be mis- 
leading, since mind is not an object of 
the senses. ' 

The figure given below stands for our 
conscious mind cr surface mind, meaning 
thereby that asoect of the personality 
where we expgrience the notion of ‘I’, the 
sense of struggle, the shame of failure, the 
need for a readjustment of our attitudes, 
and, finally, the glow of achievement. 

It is that ‘plarform’ where, on looking 
within, we perceive all this drama being 
enacted. We cal it cur mind, thinking. 
no doubt, that we have a reasonable 
amount of control over it. We shall test 
this belief of ou-s, using this mind itself 
as a testing groand. Indeed, our body- 
mind combination serves the purpose of 
an everready portable laboratory to test 
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experiments. 

Let us take an example from ordinary 
life. I think this house belongs to me; 
how am I to verify if it is really mine ? 
I write on a slip, ‘This person, the 
bearer, is my friend ; he is entitled to stay 
in this house for five minutes’. My 
friend takes this slip and enters the 
house; but to his horror, twenty people 
come from somewhere апа  uncere- 
moniously push him out! As this fate 
overtakes him every time he enters the 
house, I have to conclude, for the present 
at any rate, that I have no control over 
the house. I must take suitable steps 
and establish my claim over it, before I 
can call it my house any more. 

Let us now substitute the surface mind 
of the diagram for the house of the 
example. And to test our control over 
it, the permit and our friend will 
correspond to a well selected thought 
‘A’, which we shall expect to send ‘in’ 
and retain ‘there’ for five minutes. The 
thought ‘A’ can be of a flower or a 
picture, of something which does not 
require much intellectual qualification 
from us to enumerate its parts, or to see 
its colours. If we honestly try to do this 
mental picturing, with physical eyes 
closed, we shall find that within a few 
seconds our thoughts wander, and that a 
number of unexpected mental pictures or 
thoughts rush in, preventing 'A' from 
occupying the field. Let us call these 


Repeated experiment will convince us that 
our inability to keep ‘A’ inside, accord- 
ing to our intention, means that the 
surface mind is 'bound' by the un- 
wanted forces 'B to Z'. What religious 
books call spiritual bondage is verifiable 
in this manner as psychological bondage 
by any person who seriously undertakes 
some of the preliminary exercises in 
meditation. 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE NEEDED FIRST 


We learn one important lesson froin 
this exoeriment. We find that our will 
is ordinarily helpless to resist the 
‘attacks’ of unwanted and unexpected 
forces in the inmost recesses of our own 
personality. We all prepare plans and 
work hard to ‘control’ men and things in 
the world outside us. Indeed, at the back 
of our minds, we have the idea of 
improving the rest of the world; and we 
feel shocked and indignant when un- 
expected forces thwart our intentions. It 
does not strike us that we are trying the 
impossible all the time. A little introspec- 
tion can show us that our own minds are 
slaves to unexpected and undesirable 
forces lurking within ourselves. Is it then 
a wonder that the same opposition is 1net 
by us everywhere else when we employ 
our wil? To be a slave within, as 
proved to our own satisfaction or chagrin, 
and at the same time to be a master out- 
side is a feat which no rational person can 
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hope to achieve or try to perform. 
Nevertheless, we all proceed in that line, 
with no control inside and yet spending 
our. energies to control the unpredictable 
forces outside, in the domestic, national, 
educational, social, political, and even 
religious fields. Our ancient teachers have 
wisely stressed the need for regulating and 
harmonizing inner forces to a reasonable 
extent, if not cent per cent, as a preh- 
minary condition to attain any success 
outside. Psychological freedom, psycho- 
logical transformation, inner harmony—it 
is immaterial what term we use—is thus 
of the utmost importance not merely for 
'the spiritual aspirant, but also for those 
who pursue other modes of life, for the 
teacher, the doctor, the merchant, and 
even the military man. In fact, mental 
discipline, looked at from this standpoint, 
breaks down the barrier between the usual 
classification into’ religious and secular 
fields. 


MENTAL CONTROL AND CONCENTRATION 


Let us return to the fate of the selected 
thought ‘A’. Suppose that we intended 
to keep it steady for five minutes, but that 
after two minutes members of the ‘B to 
Z’ group began to rush in. What is the 
real worth of our attempt? To answer 
this, a small example is needed. If I clasp 
my palms together with a force of one 
hundred pounds, it is clear that you 
cannot separate them unless you apply 
upon my upper arms a pressure of some- 
thing slightly more than the hundred 
pounds. The separating force must be 
more than the clasping force. Applying 
this principle to the mind, we find that if 
we manage to keep ‘A’ in the field for 
two minutes, we are at the same time dis- 
connecting the total hold of ‘B to Z’ on 
it for that period. In other words, 
successful concentration on any selected 
ideal is equal to complete mastery of all 
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unwanted and unexoected pulls from 
within during the exercise. Concentra- 
tion is the application of a powerful, all- 
conquering weapon from within. 

But how are we to look at the failure 
of our concentration, which is experienced 
more often than success? The answer is 
very simple: We then get a chance to 
observe the enemies who peep across the 
border, to estimate their number, and to 
calculate the nature of their combinations 
and the frequency and pressure of their 
attacks. Let us not call that part of our 
exercise 'concentration'; let us call it 
‘daily observation’. Which military man 
or financier will not have his daily observa- 
tion to help him to formulate his plans 
for a forward move? Even hourly observa- 
tions are necessary and will prove profit- 
able. 

This leads us, naturally, to the serious 
question, How long are we going to be on 
the defensive, using al. our energies only 
to prevent our enemies, ‘B to Z’, from 
entering our field? Cen we not cross the 
border ourselves and put their head- 
quarters out of action? And if such a 
course is desirable, should we not procure 
some weapon other than ‘A’ to carry it 
out? The answer is that when we repeat 
‘A’, the momentum generated by it comes 
to our belp. No thought is wasted: it 
leaves a deposit behind, which we call 
memory. For convenience, we may call it 
‘Al’. In due course, ‘Аі’ becomes 
stronger, and by its pull from within, 
makes future repetitions easier. If 'B to 
Z' have their own fortification in what 
we call our subconscious mind, * АЛ’ now 
develops into a rival fortification side by 
side. 

To change the figure of speech, each 
now exercises its voting power. In the 
beginning, of course, when problems arise, 
“A-l’ may not be able to make its voice: 
heard much. At this stage, let us increase 
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the scope of ‘А’ by giving it a meaning, 
artha, significance, a value to be ex- 
pressed in daily behaviour. Let us say 
that ‘A’ means to us truth, a desire to 
see the truth, to fight for it, and to 
expect it alone from others. Previously, 
when situations arose involving a gain, so- 
called, by telling an untruth, we brushed 
aside all qualms of conscience and 
indulged in falsehood. But now ‘АЈ’, 
from its new fortification, sends up its 
own representative to protest. Let us say 
that the ‘B to Z’ group secures go 
votes, while ‘Al’ gets only 101 No 
doubt it is a defeat. But the next time 
we sit for concentration, repentance comes 
with all its force; and with all sincerity 
fresh resolutions are made to stick to the 
truth, in spite of possible losses. Nature, 
being a friend to our evolution, leaves us 
without further temptations for a time, so 
that our respect for truth can increase, say 
to 20 per cent, and in due course to 50 
per cent. Each failure in voting, in the 
interval, acts as a fresh stimulus to rein- 
force ‘A-1’ with suitable vows, and even 
with what we may call ‘penance’. When, 
however, the voting strength is 50-50, the 
mind is in a complete excitement. Each 
time the old, vicious thought raises its 
head—not only during formal concentra- 
tion exercises, but also in normal working 
hours—, the new resolution symbolized by 
‘A’ and 'Ad' automatically enters the 
field and drives it out. * 


PRACTICE LEADS TO PERFECTION 


The inexperienced person thinks, quite 
often, that continued practice has only 
increased his impure thoughts, whereas in 
his younger days his mind was much 
purer and the appearance of impure 
thoughts few and far between. The fact 
is that continued practice has increased his 
visibility. Previously, when he was young 
and visibility very poor, he was unable to 


see large hosts of unwanted thoughts 
dancing in the mind for long periods un- 
checked. Now, each time the enemy 
peeps, the loyal soldier ‘A’ also appears 
on the scene. Take a funny example: 
Once in a city ten policemen were work- 
ing, and they captured one thief every 
month. Then twenty policemen were 
employed, and the thieves captued 
hecame thirty Thirty policemen were 
appointed; to everyone's surprise a 
hundred thieves were captured in the next 
few months! It is absurd to suggest that 
more policemen meant more thieves 
created! The truth is that thieves were 
located and caught more easily, because 
more eyes were engaged in detecting them. 
At last a stage must come when the police- 
man catches the thief as soon as he 
approaches a lock to break it. 

Going back to mental control, if the 
aspirant persists in his passion for ‘truth, 
the dark period ends; and the voting 
power of ' A' mounts up to 51 per ceni. 
to 60 per cent, and even possibly to 99 per 
cent. His mental field becomes the prov- 
ing ground of his victory. He can even 
call * B to Z' to come and stay within, but 
they will be unable even to peep; ‘A’ 
апа ‘АЛ’ would be all-powerful in the 
surface and deeper levels. Freedom can 
thus be verified. We once played marbles 
and wasted our time, as children. Some 
one now offers us marbles and a lew 
urchins for company; why do we not 
waste time, as we did before? Because by 
conscious repetition of the value of tine. 
we have developed a new habit, an ‘Al’ 
as applied to time ; and its representative 
comes to the surface mind automatically 
and says with a calm smile, 'I am not a 
child to do it again’. Without any fuss or 
struggle, the old habit is brushed aside by 
the victor! So, too, new virtues сап 
be developed into habits, samskürgs or 
vàüsanüs, in the subconscious mind by suit- 
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able conscious repetitions. ‘A’, in such 
cases, would be consciously equated with 
virtues, like strength, purity, nobility, 
calmness, compassion, and so on. This 
way of using symbols to change the 
personality as desired and fill it with the 
virtues preparatory to, or expressive of, 
perfection, or self-realization, or God's 
grace, is based on the principle of «sta, or 
the Chosen Ideal. We are free to seleet 
any ista, make symbols for it, and meditate 
on them to realize it. Speaking psycho- 
logically, meditation raises up new 
samskaras to replace old, ‘unwanted 
samiskaras ; such exercises may be called 
anya-samskara-pratibandhi, opposers, and 
ultimate replacers, of unwanted habits. 
Meditation thus transforms the personality 
and makes it a fit channel for the highest 
virtues man can express in his life. 


IMAGINATION HELPS WILL POWER 


The question now arises What is the 
best way of presenting ‘A’ to the surface 
‘mind? It is not a matter of sheer will 
power, as most people think This notion 
of will power can be corrected by refer- 
ring to an experiment suggested in an 
interesting book. Let us place on the 
ground a wooden plank, say, sixty feet 
long, less than a foot broad, and one inch 
thick. It is clear that any one of us 
can walk over it without any hesitation. 
If we are clever, we can even ride on a 
cycle, and coming from a little distance, 
rapidly pass over its total length, without 
straying into the mud. Let us now change 
the conditions of the experiment a bit. 
Let us fix this plank, strongly of course. 
in such a way that it will not shake at all, 
upon the top of two cliffs, about four 
hundred feet from the ground. If neces- 
sary, let us also arrange for a cinema show 
іо impress upon people the danger of 
falling over precipices. After all this 
preliminary set-up, let us take the cinema 
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viewers one by one, remind them about 
the abyss at the last moment, and ask 
them to cross the plank. Even the boldest 
will tremble. He may suggest with all the 
will power at his command that he is 
determined to walk across, and that, in 
fact, there should be no hesitation at all, 
as his legs had carried him across when 
the same plank had been left on the 
ground, and so on. But all to ro pur- 
pose; the least, flicker of imagination, 
which conjures uo the picture of a fall, 
is enough to thwart his will power and 
make his knees tremble and his teeth 
chatter! This snows that when will is 
put in opposition to imagination, imagi- 
nation is the stronger. Our effort in 
meditation, thus, should be to take the 
fullest co-operation from imagination to 
reinforce the will ‘That is why in most 
religious systems, founded by past masters 
in meditation, abundant use is made of 
art, literature, drama, and architecture, as 
well as of rituals employing lights, colours, 
music, and various rhythmic movements. 
In getting ‘A’ ready for presentation, a 
wise selection of these aids from the side 
of imagination is necessary to helo the 
wil power; else the practice is likely to 
fail through dullness and monotony or 
dryness. 

À minor question crops up now, Why 
is it that virtue is not granted 100 per 
cent strength, and why is a small 1 per 
cent still kept reserved for 'B to Z’? In 
answer, we may refer to one little lesson 
we learned, as students, when we studied 
the air pump. If each stroke of the 
piston removed one-fifth of the total 
quantity of air, five strokes, we felt sure, 
ought to empty the bell-jar of all its air 
and make it a vacuum. But we realized 
our folly when the skilful teacher asked 
how much remained in the bell-jar after 
the àrst stroke. Four-fifths would remain, 
and the second stroke would remove only 
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one-fifth of that remainder, and thus 
there would be no vacuum! A minute 
fraction must remain. So, too, a negligi- 
ble fraction of the old voting power ol 
"B to Z’ would remain. But they would 
be mere memories, with a laughter value, 
not real temptation value; 'they would 
be like burnt-up seeds. There is no harm 
if some one reminds us of our carlier days 
of time-wasting with marbles; we shall 
only smile at the memory ; there will be 
no need to fight against it. 


"TRANSFORMATION OF PERSONALITY 


When truth or purity, as a value for 
daily life, in this way penetrates into the 
habit level, so that the compulsion to 
repeat it no more exists, we may say, in 
technical language, we have made a 
samadhi on it. Every samadhi involves 
a transformation of the personality, 
eliminating once for all the need to 
repeat a formula to drive a virtue in, or 
to overcome the resistance its opposite 
presents. Memories, minus their old 
emotional content, which caused fear or 
lust, may survive, but their seed-power is 
burnt up; they are dagdha-bija. Instead 
the memory, in the new set-up, may call 
up a natural impulse to comfort and bless. 
Visvamitra as a Brahmajnanin would not 
feel tempted by Menakà or Rambha, as 
he was in his earlier days of struggle ; his 
only reaction, if they met him again, 


would be to offer them his choicest 

blessings. : 
Does not all this look like an endless 

mountain-climbing? Patanjali, in his 


Yoga-Sütra (IV. 3), gives us a valuable 
hint. He says that our practice of virtue 
does not directly move the creative forces 
of nature and make us evolve. Our prac- 
tice in reality helps to break down obsta- 
cles (varanabhedastu tatah), as in the 
case of (the work of) the cultivator 
(ksetrikavat) For irrigating his field, the 
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cultivator relies upon the waicr of a tank 
on the same level as his field, or slight 
higher than it. But when obstructions 
exist in the canal, owing to stones or fallen 
trees or thick mud, he uses a spade or a 
crowbar just to remove the unwanted 
things He never pulls the water with 
his hand, it flows of its own accord when 
the obstacles are removed. Similarly, con- 
centration too removes the resistances to 
the free flow of perfection or God’s grace, 
which is potential everywhere and at all 
times Meditation is a method of turning 
unwanted things out, the desired thing 
‘automatically flowing in We also find 
that the cultivator supplies the water and 
manure needed for his plants and pulls 
out weeds, but does not force the sprouts 
to grow taller; they assimilate the juices 
and grow themselves. In the same man- 
ner, the aspirant supplies the necessary 
thoughts and devotion; the inner prin- 
ciple in each person ‘sucks up’ these and 
transforms them into a more powerful. 
noble, and harmonius structure, able to 
meet and overcome all resistances. 

Does meditation or yoga change us into 
somebody else? Not at all; we are going 
to be ourselves only, but with all weak- 
ness dropped, with all our original. 
natural, divine perfection rendered free 
and fully manifest. In that way, as Swami 
Vivekananda pointed out in one of his 
speeches, a student becomes a better 
student, a lawyer a better lawyer, and even 
a fisherman a better fisherman. If this 
principle is followed by more and more 
people in every walk of life, their trans- 
formed personalities will help to solve in 
a better fashion all existing problems—in 
the domestic, national, international. 
economic, social, educational, cultural, and 
spiritual fields. The world, to that 
extent, will become a better place to live 


in. Such is the scope of inner transfor- 
mation. 


Japan's Interest in India 


HAJIME NAKAMURA, D. LITT. 
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India geographically, she is closely 
. connected with her culturally and 
in other respects. Cultural relationship 
between the two countries can be traced 
to very early times. Without Indian 
influence, Japanese culture would not 
have been what it is today. As most 
Japanese profess the Buddhist faith, it is 
needless to say that they, in general, have 
been influenced by Indian thought to a 
great extent. Although Buddhism is 
merely one of the many religious move- 
ments that originated in India, we should 
not overlook the fact that Indian thought 
and culture have been introduced, along 
with Buddhist faith, into these four 
islands of the Far East. It is indeed 
amazing how Buddhism gradually spread 
to these far-off islands, situated thousands 
of miles away. f 
INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO 
JAPAN 


A LTHOUGH Japan is far away from 


Buddhism came to Japan through 
Korea in the latter half of the sixth 
century. In Ар. 552, through the agency 
of the king of Kudaxa in Korea, a 
royal gift, consisting of a statue of the 
Buddha, the Sutras, and banners, was pre- 
sented to the Japanese emperor, accom- 
panied with the message that the Buddhist 


Dharma, the most excellent of all 
doctrines which would bring immeasur- 
able benefit to its believers, had been 
accepted in all lands lying between India 
and Korea. The question whether ‘the 
new faith should be accepted was taken 
up by two opposing parties in the royal 
court struggling for political supremacy. 
Finally the pro-Buddhist party won. 

The new religion was, in tne meantime, 
being continually reinforced by the 
importation of missionaries, magicians, 
artisans, the Sutras, various accessories of 
ritual, etc. Buddhism received its first 
royal patronage under Prince Shotoku, 
who became regent to Empress Suiko 
in Ар. 593. He drew up Japan's first 
Constitution, proclaim-ng the ‘Triune 


` Treasure’ (frivatna), ie. the Buddha, the 


Dharma, and tfie Sangha, to be the ulti- 
mate object of faith, and single-minded 
devotion to it the funcamental factor of 
an upright life. 

At the public expense, he built Buddhist 
temples, pagodas, seminaries, hospitals, 
dispensaries, and asvlums for the aged 
and the helpless. Under his reign (593- 
621), the Japanese got into direct touch 
with Chinese Buddhism. He sent students 
directly to China to study Buddhist 
doctrines. 


JAPAN'S INTEREST IN INDIA 


ln the year 624, seventy-two years after 
the first introduction of the Sutras, the 
temples numbered 46, priests 816, and 
nuns 569. From that time onwards, the 
influence -of Buddhism continued almost 
without interruption to the close of the 
Tokugawa regime (1868). 

For over twelve hundred years, Indians 
have been coming to Japan. The first 
Indian to come to our land was Bodhi- 
sena, a Buddhist monk. e He was born in 
a Brahmana- family in South India. 
Having got a mystical inspiration from 
Manjusri Bodhisattva, he went to China 
and lived in Godai Mountain. Requested 
by some Japanese, who went to China for 
diplomatic negotiations and for study, 
Bodhisena undertook a voyage to Japan 
along with some other Buddhist monks of 
China and Indo-China, and arrived at his 
destination in A.D. 736. Не was cordially 
received by the imperial family, and was 
appointed an archbishop. People called 
him Baramon (Brahmana) archbishop in 
an informal way. He always recited the 
Buddhavatamsaka-Sutra, and was versed 
in magical formulae. When the famous 
Buddha statue, representing Vairocana 
Buddha, was cast and established in the 
city of Nara, the then capital, he officiated 
at the consecration ceremony as head of 
the monks. He passed away in 760. 


STUDY OF BUDDHIST SANSKRIT TEXTS 


The tradition of Sanskrit studies has 
been kept alive in Japan for nearly 1400 
years in the colleges attached to the great 
Buddhist cathedrals. In the year 607, 
Horyu-ji, the most ancient temple extant 
in Japan, was established, where Prince 
Shotoku occasionally gave lectures on some 
Mahiayana-Sutras, ie. the Saddharma- 
Pundarika, the  Srimalüdevi-simhünada, 
the Vimalakirtinirdesa-Sutra, etc. His 
commentaries upon them have been 
preserved intact; they are regarded to be 
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the most ancient works extant in our coun- 
try. Later on, Horyu-ji, which is also the 
oldest wooden temple in the world, became 
a great centre for the study of Buddhist 
idealism (vijnaptimatrata). Even now lec- 
tures are given there annually. 

In the Nara period (710-784), Шеге 


. Hourished the studies of (1) the Disciplines 


(Vinaya), (2) the Abhidharmakosa by 
Vasubandhu, (3) the Satyasiddhi, a treatise 
by Harivarman, (4) the works of Nagar- 
juna and Aryadeva, (5) the works of 
Buddhist idealism, and (6) the Buddha- 
vatamsaka- (or Gandavyuha-) Sutra, These 
are called ‘the Six Schools of the Ancient 
Capital’. The first three schools belong 
to Hinayana, and the latter three to 
Mahayana. 

The Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu 
and the Vijnaptimatrata-siddhi of Dharma- 
pala have become known to the West only 
through the French translations of L. De 
La Vallee Poussin. In Japan, hundreds 
of treatises have been composed on them, 
where one can find copious references to 
other works. The Abhidharmakosa was 
adopted by many monks as a compendium 
of the Sarvastivada doctrine, whereas 
Dharmapala's Vijnaptimatrata-siddhi was 
studied as an authoritative canon of 
Buddhist idealism. 

Buddhist logic (hetuvidya) also was 
introduced into Japan at a very early 
period. At the time of Emperor Kotoku, 
Do-sho (d. A.D. 700) went to China and 
studied with Tzu-en (Jion) under Hiuen- 
Tsang, the system of Buddhist idealism. 
which was then the newest thought, as 
well as the system of Buddhist logic. 
Returning home in 661, during Emperor 
Saimei’s reign, Dosho introduced the 
study of the system of logic into Japan. 
As he disseminated his newly acquired 
knowledge at the Gango-ji temple, this 
tradition, beginning with him, is generally 
referred to as ‘ the teaching at the southern 
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temple `. It was within a briel period of 
only sixteen years, after the Buddhist 
logic was introduced into China, that it 
was further conveyed to Japan also. 

Later on, in 716, Genbo went to China 
to study Buddhist logic under Chih-Chow 
(Chishu), the third descendant of the 
founder of the Hosso sect (a school of 
Buddhist idealism). After he came back 
to Japan, he propagated his learning at 
the Kofuku-ji temple, which is referred 
to as ‘the teaching at the northern 
temple’. Since that time, this system of 
logic came to be studied in the Hosso sect 
as a discipline subordinate to the study 
of the Buddhist idealism and the Ab: 
dharmakosa. The number of books 
written in Japan on Buddhist logic is not 
inconsiderable, and even the bibliography 
entered at the end of the Zmmyo-Zuigenk: 
(The Ongim of Buddhist Logic), written 
by Hotan in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, comprises eighty-four Japanese 
works of the kind. It seems that more 
than two hundred works were composed 
before the advent of the western influence 
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It was Kukai or, posthumously, 51. Kobo 
(774-835), who introduced esoteric 
Buddhism (Vajrayana) from China into 
Japan. He was also responsible for intro- 
ducing the study of Sanskrit characters, 
known as 'shittan ', a Japanese equivalent 
of the Sanskrit word ' siddham ', which one 
finds at the beginning of ancient Indian 
inscriptions and works Some Sanskrit 
texts in Chinese script bave also been 
transmitted to Japan. In some Japanese 
temples, very ancient manuscripts in 
Sanskrit have been preserved intact. They 
must have been brought from India or 
Central Asia to China, and thence to 
Japan. Those manuscfipts found in 
Japan, strange to say, are much older 
than those preserved in India. The oldest 
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writing materiale on which the Indians 
wrote were palm leaves and strips of birch 
bark ; both mate-ia.s were very fragile and, ' 
in the Indian cl mate, quickly perishable. 
Thus it happens tkat the vast majority of 


manuscripts which India now possesses 


date only from the last few centuries. A 
few manuscripts found in India itself, 
however, date back to the eleventh and 
the twelfth centrvry. Excepting those 
recently found jn sastern Turkestan, the 
oldest Indian manuscripts are to be found 
in Japan, which dite from the first half 
of the sixth сеп гу. Sanskritic studies 
were revived in modern Japan by Jogan 
(1639-1702) He edited some Sanskrit 
dhárants. Some of them will be utilized 
in the critical editicn scheduled to be soon 
published by D-. R. O. Meisezahl, the 
German Sanskritist Jogan was also the 
author of a wellkrown work on Sanskrit 
studies entitled 3hiltazi-sanmtlst. 


ST JIUN AND HIS WORKS 


St. Jiun, alias Onkwo (1718-1804), was 
primarily a student of Chinese classics 
and pracused tke Zen meditation. Не 
had also a fair knowledge of the whole 
scope of Buddhsm Не laid down the 
basic monastic rules (Komponoset) in 
which he prescribed the daily activities 
for the priests, and tried to regain the 
original spirit of the religious life as 
taught by the Buddha Tbus was 
established the Shobo-ritsu (Saddharma 
Vinaya) sect. Amoag the many books he 
wroze, the notable ones are Hofuku-zugr 
(Explanatory Diegrams of Robes), Shinpu- 
gudan (Discussions on Shintoism and Con- 
fucianism) and Warkai-kikidengeransho 
(Commentary or I-tsing’s Record of the 
Buddhist Religion}. His personality was 
so attractive that among his devotees there 
were nobles and peasants, priests and 
laymen. To the imperial family he used 
to deliver sermons. which were published 
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under the title /uzen-hogo (Sermons on the 
Ten Cardinal Virtues), an explanation of 
Buddhist ethics centring on the ten 
cardinal virtues. 

It is said that St. Jiun’s writings com- 
prise several hundred volumes (kwan). 
Rev. Hoshu Hase of Shingonshu Univer- 
sity in Kyoto compiled the majority of 
his works, and the Koki-ji temple published 
them in 1926 under the title The Complete 
Works of Jiun Sonja in nineteen volumes. 
The Bongaku-shinryo, a collection of 
works comprising one thousand volumes, 
compiled by him, was indeed a thesaurus 
of Indian studies in those days. It 
includes all materials on Indian Buddhism 
that were extant throughout Japan in his 
time. A portion of it, which is called 
Ryakusen (Abbreviated Study), is а San- 
skrit dictionary arranged in alphabetical 
order, whereas the portion entitled Kwosen 
(Detailed Study) is a dictionary of a 
greater scope. But the essential portion 
of it is a collection of Sanskrit texts, both 
large and small, preserved in Japan. 
Treatises and expositions upon them by 
him and his disciples also have been 
incorporated therein. We are today sur- 
prised at the grand research project he 
undertook; and his highly scientific 
method of study, which resembles so 
closely the modern philological method of 
investigation, is simply admirable. 

Selected Works of Лип Sonja, in four 
volumes, was published by the Jiun Sonja 
One Hundred Fiftieth Death Anniversary 
Commemortion Society, in Osaka, in 1953. 
The following Sanskrit texts are included 
in this work: the Sukhavatitvyuha-Sutra, 
Bhadracari пата Arya-samantabhadra- 
pranidhana, | Prajnápáramitührdaya-Sutra, 
the stotra to the eight Guardian Beings 
inclusive of devas and nàgas, the Gatha 
of Dharmakaya, the slolra to Eleven- 
faced Avalokitesvara, the stotra to the 
Bodhisattvas of the Padma group, and a 
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work entitled Jijuyu. The last onc, 
Juyuyu, is a collection of many Sanskrit 
Gathas, with translation of each word, or 
its revision, written in between the lines, 
and some times accompanied by com- 
ments. In the Selected Works, ‘A Study 
on the Prajnaparamitanaya-Sutra’ also is 
included. This Sutra is one of the most 
fundamental and important Sutras of the 
Shingon sect. Its Sanskrit original was 
not available to him, and he based his 
studies primarily on the Chinese version, 
which he, in fact, attempted to restore to 
Sanskrit by way of Chinese script. and 
in this he was partially successful. 


TOMINAGA NAKAMOTO 


Another great figure of the eighteenth- 
century Japan was Tominaga Nakamoto 
(171531746). He studied Confucian, 
Shintoist, and Buddhist scriptures, bui 
from the view-point of a free-thinkei 
Presenting his own standpoint, he said, 
“І am neither a follower of Confucius, no: 
of Taoism, nor of the Buddha. Viewing 
their sayings and acts as an outsider, 1 
discuss them as I want'. Although hc 
could not read Sanskrit texts, he was the 
first to engage himself in text-criticism of 
Buddhist scriptures, availing леи 
copiously of the Chinese versions of them 

As a result of his researches, he formu- 
lated a general outline of the development 
of Indian Buddhism in a particula order 
of sequence. This outliné of historical 
development was advocated by St. Tendai 
against the theological setting of Bud- 
dhist scriptures, which had been adopted 
by most of the Buddhist denominations of 
those days. He set forth his opinions in 
a work entitled Shutsujo-Kogo (Mono- 
logue after the Meditation), published in 
1745. It was, by the way, just one 
century ahead of E. Burnoufs epoch- 
making work Introduction а Г historie du 
Bouddhism indien (Paxis, 1844) . anc thc 
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general outline set forth by Tominaga is 
mostly admitted even by the presentday 
historians. The publication of this work 
gave rise ‘to much dispute among 
Buddhists and Shintoists of those days ; 
and gradually early Buddhistic influence 
waned yielding place to Shintoism. By 
1868, ie. the occasion of the Meiji 
Restoration, Shintoism had gained the 
upper hand. . 


SANSKRIT STUDIES IN RECENT TIMES 


Excepting India, there is по other 
country in the world where so many 
students are learning Sanskrit as in Japan. 
Thousands of them have at least a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali 
languages. There are many universities 
where they are taught these languages. 
A great many books concerning these 
languages have appeared in recent 
times, some of which are in no way 
inferior to those published in India, 
Europe, or America. 

The reason why studies of ancient India 
are carried on so earnestly in Japan is 


that her people have been mostly Bud- 


dhists. As Buddhism originated in India, 
most of the Japanese regard India as 
their spiritual motherland. They are 
deeply interested in Indian culture, and 
want to know the background of Bud- 
dhism. That is the reason why so many 
students are engaged in the study of 
Sanskrit and Indian culture. 

It is needless to add that studies on 
India comprise so many aspects, but in 
Japan they are conducted chiefly under 
the head of Indian philosophy. By 
Indian philosophy is meant philosophical 
and religious thoughts in India, as well 
as studies on the various phases of their 
ideal development in the orient in 
general. 

It is indeed sad that very little is known 
in India of the labours of the Japanese 
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Indologists because of the ignorance of 
the Japanese language. 

In the year 1879, a chair of Buddhist 
learning was founded under the title of 
Indian Philosophy at the University of 
Tokyo. Since then, Indian studies have 
been carried on very eagerly by many 
scholars in different universities and 
colleges, both national and private— 
many private cclleges are managed for 
the most part by various Buddhist denom- 
inations. The special merit of Japanese 
scholarship lies in the comparative study 
of Indian texts with the Chinese and 
Tibetan versions, 

As for the early development of Indian 
and Buddhist studies in our country, I 
contributed an article entitled ‘Indian 
Studies in Japan’ to Pracyavüni (Vols. 
IX and X, 1952-53) the journal edited 
by Dr. Roma Chzudhuri and Dr. Jatindra 
Bimal Chaudhuri in Calcutta. As I do 
not wish to go over that ground again, I 
shall confine myself here to contemporary 
phases of this development in Japan. 

Dr. Hakuju Ui, formerly Professor of 
Tokyo and Tohoku Universities and a 
member of the Academy of Japan, was 
awarded the Cultural Order two years 
ago. This is the greatest mark of distinc- 
tion, still current in Japan, which is 
given by the Emperor to those who have 
made the most signal contributions in the 
field of cultural understanding. Indians 
might be reminded o2 Dr. Ui's famous 
translation of the Dasapadartha-sasira of 
Maticandra, published by the Royal Asia- 
tic Society, London, in 1917. This is an 
ancient Vaisesika work preserved only in 
its Chinese version. Since then, he has 
published some articles in English and 
about 40 volumes in Japanese, dealing 
with Indian philosophy. Recently he 
published a study on the Vimsatika and 
the Trimsik@ of Vasubandhu. 

Professor Naoshiro Tauji of ‘Tokyo. 
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University, who has recently been elected 
a member of the Academy of Japan, has 
written a book entitled On the Relation 
between the Brühmanas and the Srauta- 
Sutras (The Toyo Bunko, Tokyo, 1953). 
He also published other works, viz. The 
Bhagavad-Gitad, 1950, and The Vedas and 
Upanisads, 1953. 

About the same time, Dr. Gisho Nakano, 
President of Koyasan University, brought 
out Japanese translationg of the Mana- 
vadharma-sastra and the Yajnavalkya 
Smrti. Professor Hisao Sakai of Hokkaido 
University has been continuing his studies 
on the Upanisads. Professor Gikai 
Matsuo of Kyoto University has been 
engaged in the study of the Nyaya. 

Professor Yensho Kanakura, Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters of Tohoku University, 
Sendai, was awarded the Academy prize 
for his excellent work The History of 
Ideas in Medieval India. Professor Tokan 
Tada, ex-Lecturer of that University, who 
was teaching at the American Academy of 
Asian Studies, San Francisco, and Profes- 
sor Hakuyu Hadano published last year. 
under the advice of, and in collaboration 
with, Professors Kanakura and Ryujo 
Yamada, A Catalogue of the Tohoku 
University Collection of Tibetan Works 
on Buddhism, at the Seminar of Indology, 
Tohoku University. This forms a sequel 
to The Complete Catalogue of the Sde- 
dge Edition of the Tibetan Buddhist 
Canons, published by the ‘same Seminar 
some years ago, and that work also was 
awarded the Academy prize. 

Professor Susumu Yamaguchi, President 
of Otani University, Kyoto, published last 
year a work on Buddhist idealism, which 
contains a Japanese translation of Vinita- 
deva’s commentaries on the Vijnaptima- 
trata-vimsatika and Trimstka of Vasuban- 
dhu, Sthiramati’s commentary on the 
latter, and a study on Dinnaga’s Alam- 
bana Pariksa, along with its Tibetan 
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text and its rendering into Sanskrit 
This work, together with his former ones, 
bears testimony to the high standard that 
Japanese scholarship has attained even in 
the purely philological department of 
Indian studies. His disciple, Mr. Shoju 
Inaba, is the author of a remarkable work 
on Tibetan grammar. Professor Shuki 
Yoshimura of Ryukoku University has 
aehieved wonderful results in Tibetan 
studies. 

Buddhist idealism is a favourite subjcct 
with Japanese scholars. Professor Yoshi- 
bumi Ueda of Nagoya University is the 
author of a work on it. Not a year passes 
without several dissertations being sub- 
mitted to the various universities on the 
subject of Buddhist idealism. Professor 
Kogen Mizuno of Komazava University 
has published many valuable papers on 
Pali Buddhism, and Professor Akira Hira- 
kawa of Tokyo University is specializing 
in the study of the Vinaya. Professor 
Ashikaga of Kyoto University edited a 
portion of Ше  Sukhavativyuha-Sutva, 
based upon a new-found manuscript. P10- 
fessor Shimya Kasugai of Bukkyo Univer- 
sity has contributed some noteworthy 
articles on the Sutra. 

Besides the above mentioned, there are 
many other scholars working in various 
fields of research, a detailed treatment of 
whose works is obviously not possible here 

Studies regarding modern India in 
Japan are regrettably very poor.  Pro- 
fessor Reiichi Gamo of Tokyo Foreign 
Language University is one of the few 
scholars in that field. He teaches Urdu. 
Professor Masakiyo Miyamoto of Osaka 
University translated Romain Rolland’s 


biographies of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Mahatma Gandhi, which were highly 
appreciated by the intellectuals. The 


present writer contributed an article to 
one of the leading journals, entitled 
Kokoro, describing the activities of the 
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Ramakrishna Mission in America and 
Europe, based upon his personal knowl. 
edge of the Mission's activities and its 
publications. Works of Gandhi and 
Nehru have been translated to a consid- 
erable extent. ү 

A national body o! scholars, under the 
name of Japanese Association of Indian 
and Buddhist Studies, has been in exist- 
ence for nearly four years. This Associa- 
tion has about 600 members and is headed 
by Professor Shoson Miyamoto of Tokyo 
University, who made enormous efforts in 
bringing up the society and is regarded as 


‘the doyen among scholars in this field 


Its head office is located at the Seminary 
of Indian Philosophy at Tokyo Univer- 
sity, and it publishes a journal regularly. 

We should also add that as a private 
venture the Okurayama Institute for Cul- 
tural Researches, Yokohama, started a 
graduate institute for Indology two years 
ago. This Institute was founded by 
Mr. Kunihiko Okura, and its present pres- 
ident is Mr. Yasaburo Shimonaka. At 
present the emphasis of study is laid on 
Indian philosophy. and the present write 
has been called to head the staff. 


INDIAN CULTURE AMONG THE COMMON 
PEOPLE 


Although the common people in Japan 
do not know Sanskrit, they are familiar 
with the Nagari characters. One can find 
in Japanese cemeteries many wooden 
tablets written in the Nāgarī characters 
In Japanese temples, there are images of 
Buddha, Bodhisattvas, and other god- 
like beings with the Nagari characters 
inscribed beneath them. These are called 
their seeds (bija). 

Japanese characters were no doubt con- 
structed on the lines of Chinese characters, 
yet there is a great difference between the 
two ; the Chinese characters are ideograph- 
ic, whereas the Japanese characters are 
phonetic like the Nagari characters. Japa- 


nese characters are arranged just in the 
same order as in Sanskrit. According to a 
legend, Japanese characters are said to 
have been constructed by St. Kobo, who 
also introduced Vajrayana into Japan 

Along with Buddhism. the worship of 
some Indian’ gods was also introduced into 
Japan, which was later incorporated into 
the systems of Buddhist rituals Indra, 
who was the god of thunder and most 
popular among the gods of the Rg-Veda, 
is adored by common people here under 
the name of Taishaku-ten (literally, em- 
peror of gods, whose name is Sakra). 
Ganesa, an Indian god of wisdom, who 
has the head of an elephant and the body 
of a human being, is worshipped under the 
name of Sho-ten (literally, holy god) in 
many Buddhist temples as one who confers 
happiness upon his votaries, especially in 
love affairs. In Japan. we find very often 
figures of two Ganesas, male and female, 
embracing each other. An ocean-serpent 
is earnestly worshippel by sailors under 
the name of Kyujin, which is a Chinese 
equivalent of the Indizn naga. Hariti and 
Dàkini also are worshipped by some 
people Bishamon, who is very popular 
among the common people, is a Japanese 
equivalent for the Indian Vaisravana 
(Kubera), the god of fortune. 

It is not only Japarese Buddhism, but 
also Shintoism which has been consider- 
ably influenced by Indian thought. 
Although syncretism with Buddhism was 
denounced by the State in the days of the 
Meiji Restoration, we find remnants of 
strong Indian influence even in the pres- 
ent-day popular Shirtoism. Here are 
some interesting instances. Sui-ten (water- 
god), who is worshipped by the common 
people in the down town of Tokyo, is 
called so with the Buddhist appellation. 
This god is in origin Varuna (water-god 
in India also), and was introduced into 
the Buddhist pantheon by esoteric Bud- 
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dhism, though Shintoist priests might ex- 
plain it now in a different way. Kompira, 
a god of voyage, is worshipped ardently 
at the Kotohira Shrine in Kagawa Prefec- 
ture. Shikoku is a corrupted form of 
kumbhira, a Sanskrit word denoting a 
crocodile in the Ganges. Ben-ten (liter- 
ally, goddess of speech) is the Chinese and 
Japanese equivalent of Indian Sarasvati. 
Along sea-coasts and around ponds and 
lakes, one finds so many, shrines of Ben- 
ten, where her images are installed. 
Daikoku, a god of fortune, is a favourite 
one among the common people. His 
name is the Chinese and Japanese equiv- 
alent of Mahakala, another name of Siva. 


What we need today is a profound change in man's way of life. 


?88 


Even with regard to the common ideas 
and ideals that inspire and guide the 
Japanese in their day-to-day affairs, the 
Indian influence is noticeable to a great 
extent. One of the virtues conspicuous 
among them is forbearance, which is 
traced to Buddhistic influence. Human- 
itarian tendency among the common 
people of Japan is also ascribed to the 
influence of the Buddhistic conception of 
maitri (compassion). 

Thus, taking all these facts into account, 
we notice that for centuries India, in her 
own characteristic way, has been exercis- 
ing her influence on the thought and 
culture of Japan. 


We help to 


secure the future only to the extent to which we are ourselves changed. This self-change 
is not automatic. It is the response to the meaningful pattern we discern in history. 
It is a submission of the self to reality. It is the practice of religion. The mystic 
religion of India which affirms that things spiritual are personal, and that we have to 
reflect them in our lives, which requires us to withdraw from the world's concerns to 
find the real, and return to the world of history with renewed energy, and certitude, 
which is at once spiritual and social, is likely to be the religion of the new world, which 
wil draw men to a соттоп centre even across the national frontiers. 


—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in Religion and Society, pp. 48-49 


Democracy and Social Change in India 


PROFESSOR NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE, M.SC 


In 1952, the Institute held a series of international symposia 
on ‘ Democracy and Social Change in the Modern World’. 
Three of its sessions were devoted to the various aspects 
of the problem as seen in India; and at each of these, 
Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose introduced the discussion, 
the gist of which is given below. A well-known authority 
on Gandhian philosophy, Professor Bose is Lecturer in 
Human Geography at the Calcutta University. 


upon a system of hereditary guilds. 

These caste-guilds enjoyed a fairly 
large measure of autonomy, for they 
framed their own laws which меге 
put into execution by the State. The 
vilage communities were built up like 
small self-governing republics; and, with- 
in them, the various castes were tied to 
one another by an elaborate system of 
exchange of services and of goods, in 
which money did not play any large part. 
The community, as a whole, was respon- 
sible for the economic security of the guilds 
and for the general stabillty of the entire 
social order. There were high and low 
among the castes, the reason of which was 
partly historical. 

ANCIENT INDIA'S SOCIO-ECONOMIC 

STRUCTURE 


Г India, production was formerly based 


Many of the castes in ancient India had 
actually been recruited from among tribes, 
who had been economically overwhelmed 
by the advancing Brahmanical peoples. 
When such tribes became castes, they were 
general assigned a lowly status in the 
varna system ; but, at the same time, they 
were encouraged to retain as large a part 
of their tribal beliefs and customs as 
possible. For it was held by social 


thinkers in those days that every individ- 
ual or social group had the right to live 
according to its own view of trutb, pro- 
vided it guaranteed the same freedom to 
everyone else, 

This spirit of democracy in relation to 
various cultures converted Hinduism into 
a federation of cultures, in which new 
departures of thought from within were 
also assigned a carefully regulated place 
in the entire scheme, and in which hered- 
itary guilds were tied to one another by 
the commonness of local needs. 

Within the castes, as well as through 
the large, joint families, occupations and 
cultures were transmitted from one gener- 
ation to another; age and experience 
were given great authority, and the word 
of the elders Was often regarded as law. 

Under the social and economic system 
which was thus built up in India, the 
individual was practically submerged 
under the common good. Conformity, as 
a virtue, was highly prized, while non- 
conformity was discouraged, as it might 
prove a potential danger to social stability. 
This restriction of variation was likely to 
lead to stagnation in the end. But Indian 
social thinkers, in their wisdom, left one 
door open for the individual of outstand- 
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ing personality. One who was prepared 
to,sacrifice the security and benefits which 
accrued to him from social conformity was 
freed from the whole round of social obli- 
gations, if he was ready to take the bowl 
of the mendicant in his hand. He was 
accorded a position of respect which was 
generally beyond the reach even of the 
sacerdotal caste. 

The economic structure underlying caste 
worked so successfully that even the Mus- 
lim converts in India were sometimes 
drawn within its embrace. This was 
generally true of rural areas and not of 
urban centres. Occupational castes among 
the Muslims occasionally functioned as 
endogamous groups, though this was 
against the spirit of Islam. 

The system described above was an 
organization suited for peace and for an 
unhurried life. It had been brought into 
being by slow elaboration from within, 
and incorporation from without. But, 
in spite of the economic security and cul- 
tural autonomy which it offered, the 
system had some very important points of 
weakness. For instance, it could not cope 
with famine; caste rules broke down 
under- the stress of famine. Secondly, 
when there was an unwieldy growth of 
population, new colonies had to be found- 
ed on fresh land in order to restore the 
balance. In case of shrinkage of land, 
some castes were likely to be thrown out 
of employment and forced into new ones. 
Even at its best, the system was perhaps 
not able to support more than two or 
three hundred people per square mile at 
a reasonable standard of life. 'The third 
point of weakness lay in the fact that, as 
caste was a more or less loose-knit struc- 
ture, it was an unsuitable instrument of 
war. Nationalism, as we see it today, is 
essentially a war organization, whether 
the war is carried on in the military or 
the economic sector. It thrives upon the 
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feeling of exclusiveness which each nation 
fosters in respect of all communities which 
live outside its territorial boundary. 
These were, then, some of the points of 
strength as well as of weakness of India's 
original economic and social structure. 


HYPERTROPHIED INDIVIDUALISM 


In the modern age, capitalism has 
stepped into India and has become re- 
sponsible for a wide-spread rearrangement 
in the productive organization. Produc- 
tion today is no longer for the satisfaction 
of limited, local, human needs. It is very 
often undertaken for a distant market, and 
for the sake of profit. The hereditary 
guild-structure of caste has been appre- 
ciably destroyed ‘by the stress of more 
improved production, as needed for the 
sake of profit. Many castes have lost their 
trade, taken to new ones, and, after being 
cut off from their moorings within the 
republican village community, have drift- 
ed into the increasingly numerous and 
concentrated urban centres. 

But our habits and thoughts have not 
kept pace with the fast moving scheme of 
economic changes. The respect shown to 
elders, the absence of a feeling of respon- 
sibility among most individuals, whosc 
elders thought and acted on their behalf, 
are still persistent phenomena. There- 
fore. in spite of the new economic situa- 
tion. new social integrations are not beiag 
built up fast enough. In the schools and 
universities, in our municipal or local 
organizations, in private as well as pubiic 
businesses, there is still the endeavour to 
shift responsibility on to a few shoulders, 
as it used to be in the days of joint family 
or of the caste organizations. 

Those who face forwards and not back- 
wards generally have a tendency to swing 
to the other extreme. A kind of hyper- 
trophied individualism is in evidence in 
India within certain sectors, which refuses 
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to tone down its character sufficiently to 
make it possible for new social integra- 
tions to come into being and take the 
place of the old. The reason for this 


seems to lie in the fact that the exaggerat- 


ed individualism came into being as a 
hammer with which to break the old; 
and, as the task of breaking the old is not 
yet complete, the demand for an extrav- 
agant type of individualism has appa- 
rently not yet died out. Few people seem 
to realize that there can also be destruc- 
tion through construction. 

This is the reason why democratic insti- 
tutions nurtured in the West under a 
different set of economic, social, and his- 
torical conditions do not find a congenial 
place on the Indian soil. It is not that 
the Indian has any hereditary defect in 
this respect, but the fact is that western 
institutions have been imported into India 
without the necessary adaptive changes. 
They have therefore been generally cor- 
rupted by either the remnants of the past 
or by special features which have arisen in 
reaction against the past. 

There is a growing haste in many minds 
for the attainment of quick results. This 
creates an impatient desire for totalitarian 
methods. That way lies the retardation 
of the process of democracy. The healthy 
and natural way seems to lie in an intense 
stimulation of the democratic process 
itself. In the schools and colleges, in our 
clubs and industrial institutions, in mu- 
nicipalities and local boards, in fact, in 
every sector of collective life, there must 
be a determined effort to stimulate individ- 
ual initiative, an encouragement of the 
process of sharing responsibility. For, in 
that way, we can hove to rebuild India of 
the future along democratic lines, and 
without the retardation consequent upon 
the employment of methods based upon 
authority and obedience. 
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SOME ROOT PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 

The reason why western democratic 
institutions do not find a congenial soil 
in India has been outlined above. The 
Indian nation, in spite of many handi- 
caps, is struggling along the democratic 
way. But, op till now, India has contrib. 
uted little which is original in this res- 
pect; it has tried, more or less, to copy 
western institutions without local adap- 
tation. . 

There has, however, been one great 
exception, in the shape of Mahatma 
Gandhi's experiments in the building up 
of democracy in India. In order to under- 
stand Gandhi's political and social work 
from this point of view, it is necessary to 
go down to some of the root problems of 
democracy. 

Democracy, in essence, means the assur- 
ance of equal opportunity to all to 
develop the best tha: is in them. The 
West invented the system of votes by 
which every man could help in shaping 
the government which was to rule over his 
life and destiny. But it was soon dis 
covered that equali:y in political rights is 
not enough, so lorg as men remain un- 
equal in their economic relations. So an 
extension of the meaning of democracy 
took place. Anarchists, Socialists, and 
Communists of various shades of opinion, 
all began to look upon economic equality 
as the necessary foundation on which 
alone political equality can have any sig- 
nificant meaning. 

But Gandhi went one step further. He 
saw all round him, in the various coun- 
tries of the world, that when war came 
everyone tended to give up the practice of 
democracy and resort to totalitarian 
methods. The needs of war led to a 
concentration of power, and hence to 
dictatorship, no matter whether the dicta- 
torship was supvorted by popular vote or 
not. And all dictatorship, whether in the 
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past, as in Bráhmanical India, or in the 
present, tends to leave the large masses of 
mankind devoid of real power, and there- 
fore anaemic in the spiritual sense. Thus, 
argued Gandhi, if the fear of war is there, 
and the common man has to resort to the 
ownership of powerful arms 'for the sake 
of his own life, then democracy would 
always lie at the mercy of the god of war. 
If the so-called peace of today is no more 
than an interval of preparation for the 
next war, then any move which may run 
counter to the interests of self-defence in 
terms of violence is sure to be crushed by 
a government representing a frightened 
populace, 


The root problem of democracy there- 
fore lies tied up with the problem of war. 
Unless a democratic substitute can be 
found for war, by means of which effective 
decisions can be taken in respect of con- 
flicts of vital interests, democracy will 
never appear on its own strength. 


Gandhi's supreme contribution to 
human civilization lay in his original ex- 
periments in this very direction, and not 
so much in his other ideas, some of which 
were a carry-over from the past. He tried 
to find out how even the smallest group 
on the face of the earth could defend what 
it held sacred by means of its own unaided 
strength. 


THE NATURE OF,WAR 


In order to understand the meaning of 
Gandhi's moral substitute for war, we 
must first of all try and «understand the 
nature of war itself. 


Parliaments, and super-parliaments like 
the League of Nations or its confreres, 
have often been found wanting when the 
vital interests of powerful nations were at 
stake. The constitutional method has its 
obvious limitations. Therefore human 
groups try to settle their differences by 
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taking recourse to war, when other means 
do not yield adequate results. 


The fact is that common people all over 
the world are, on the whole, peace loving. 
But when they are overwhelmed by a feel- 
ing of danger, they turn round and behave 
as all animals do under similar circum- 
stances. The danger in human society 
ultimately springs from the feeling that 
perhaps there is not enough to go 10und 
in the world today to satisfy all the hungry 
mouths. Whether such a feeling is statis- 
tically justified or not is quite another ' 
matter. But nations who have more than 
enough want to save up for their children ; 
so do classes within one nation who are 
comparatively more favourably situated. 
And when this standard is threatened, foi 
their own sake, or for the sake of their 
children, they turn round and fight fero- 
ciously. 


War can be for good purposes as well as 
for bad. Its merit lies in the fact that, 
unlike parliamentary, constitutional me- 
thods, it succeeds in bringing about deci- 
sive results. And when the process of war 
is hitched on to a moral cause, like the 
liberation of the exploited sections of 
humanity, it succeeds in evoking contin- 
uous enthusiasm. The feeling of justice 
of one's cause covers up the real short- 
comings of war as an instrument to bring 
about desired social changes 


The Communist way to end all war is 
ultimately to produce so much, and so 
abundantly, that there will be more than 
enough for everybody. That will be the 
objective condition which Will make all 
war unnecessary. But, in the meanwhile, 
war is unavoidable ; and, if war is to suc- 
ceed, the regimentation must not be half- 
hearted, but whole-hearted and complete. 
That is the inner logic of Communism’s 
theory of dictatorship. Democracy has to 
wait until dictatorship bas performed tts 
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task of freeing the world for full, socialist 
production. 


THE NEW TECHNIQUE OF COLLECTIVE 
ACTION 


But Gandhi never found himself in 
agreement with this theoretical position. 
He worked, on the laboratory scale in 
India, to find a means of bringing about 
desired social change which would not 
lead to the concentration of power, but 
which would, at the same time, be efficient 
and economical. He was for bringing 
democracy into being even if there was not 
enough for everybody. Human equality, 
in his opinion, should be able to operate 
independently of the share which falls to 
one's lot, provided the sharing is on an 
equalitarian basis. 

In war, the aim is to impose the will of 
the conqueror on the conquered by means 
of punishment. Before a war actually 
breaks out, every nation has to go through 
a long process of preparation, which 
includes mobilization and training, indus- 
trial production keyed up to the require- 
ments of actual combat, and a process of 
economic and political attrition calculated 
to reduce the strength of the enemy. 

But in satyagraha, the aim is never to 
reduce the adversary into submission by 
means of punishment. Once the satyá- 
grahi is convinced that the system for 
which his adversary stands is wrong, and 
he is in the right, once he feels that his 
preparation is also fairly complete, he 
begins the offensive by launching non-co- 
operation with that system. He thus 
invites punishment upon himself as a re- 
sult of his ndn-co-operation. If his forti- 
tude and determination do not fail, and 
he is convinced more and more about the 
justice of his cause, then, eventually, his 
courage will touch the heart of the adver- 
sary. The latter will at first, feel sur- 
prised and then give way to respect for the 
non-co-operator, until he agrees to the 
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latter's claim on account of its inherent 
justice. At the end of a satyagraha 
struggle, there is no sense of victory or of 
defeat; there is an agreement on what 
both sides recognize to be wholly just. 

The most important thing about satya- 
graha is that it calls. for an intense period 
of preoaration, as wzr of the orthodox 
kind does. This was given the name of 
constructive work by Gandhi. The cen- 
tral object of comstructive work is to build 
up a democratic and equalitarian social 
and economic order by decentralizing the 
production of the vital necessaries of life. 
In that, the means of production are 
ultimately to vest in public bodies and 
not in private hands. Gandhi held that 
when man's responsibilities are related to 
the needs of a small, manageable area, 
they function much better than when very 
large organizations zre run from a distance 
through personally litle known represen- 
tatives. 

When such small-scale republics are 
built up, they have to be multiplied until 
they cover the wkole face of the land. But, 
instead of functioning as isolated atoms, 
they are expected to enter into wider and 
wider circles of interdependence, until 
they cross national boundaries and encom- 
pass the whole world within their orbit. 
Such a consummation can take place only 
when the ground has been swept clean 
of the old order. And among the ele- 
ments of the old order, one of the most 
powerful is the desire of militarily power- 
ful groups to live by the exploitation of 
honest toilers. 


NON-VIOLENT NON-CO OPERATION 


The implication of the kind of prepara- 
tion described above is that just as the 
preparation for war is a preparation in 
terms of violence, so a preparation for 
non-violent defence entails the exercise of 
non-violence within the national bound- 
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ary. If the satyagrahi succeeds, by 
constructive endeavour, and also by satya- 
graha where necessary, in turning the 
direction” of the social and economic 
system under which he lives towards non- 
exploitation, in so far as that is oossible 
under the limitations set by:surrounding 
conditions, and if his efforts are honest, 
intelligent, and determined in character, 
then the news will inevitably go round the 
neighbouring countries, and the stage will 
be prepared for an effective application of 
non-violence for defence purposes, when 
an offence actually takes place. 

Suppose, for instance, that a band of 
persons in the neighbouring country have 
actually succeeded in corruvting the rest 
of the populace until the latter, either 
through greed or fear, are fired with the 
desire to invade the land of the satyagra- 
his. Then the satyágrahis will allow the 
army to march over their dead bodies, yet 
not yield. If the satyagrahis die like this, 
then their examole will steel the hearts 
of the rest of their countrymen, and even 
if the whole country is overrun by the 
invading army, the latter will find them- 
selves isolated through the complete non- 
co-operation of the роошасе. This con- 
tinued non-co-operation, carried on in the 
spirit of non-violence, should ultimately 
convince the common soldiers, on the other 
side, that the satyagrahis do not look upon 
them as enemies, but would share the 
wealth and resources of their country, 
provided the invaders lay down their 
swords and live the kind of life which the 
satyágrahis have slowly tried to build up 
on the basis of non-exploitation. When 
this feeling spreads to the common soldier 
in the invading army, he will either refuse 
to fight and go back home, or identify 
himself with his erstwhile victims and 
share the life which he had come to 
destroy. Even if the heart of the war-lord 
is not touched, he will eventually find 
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himself isolated and unable to carry on 
his projects, on account of the non-co- 
operation of his own men. The isolation 
of the septic focus will, in itself, constitute 
victory for non-violence. 


SATYAGRAHA MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


It was thus that Gandhi wanted to 

replace war by means of satyagraha. 
e In India, satyagraha was applied on 
more than a score of occasions for the 
remedy of specific, local grievances. Some 
of them were of an economic nature and 
some were social In Vaikom, there was 
satyagraha against the exclusion of un- 
touchables from entry into the temple 
road. Public opinion was already favour- 
able towards the satyágrahis, so that the 
orthodox people who resisted were 
actually fighting for a nearly lost cause. 
Under such circumstances, satyagraha 
yielded very quick and favourable results. 
In the case of economic disputes, where 
the moral position of the privileged classes 
had not been weakened by previous effort. 
satyagraha sometimes failed and sometimes 
proved victorious. In the larger field of 
politics, it has undoubtedly helped very 
much in the attainment of India's national 
liberation. - 

What is needed today is to undertake a 
critical study of the new technique of 
collective action, in so far as it has been 
experimented upon in India. We have 
to find out the conditions under which it 
works best, and also how its application 
can be improved ; and for this purpose, we 
should not hesitate to launch upon new. 
and controlled, experiments. 


If war can be gradually replaced as 
the solution of vital conflicts, where consti- 
tutional means usually fail, then the last 
hurdle in the path of democracy will be 
crossed. That is a goal which calis for 
the highest type of human adventure. 


Institute News 


prominent educationist, Dr. Richard 

Weigle, President of St. John’s Col- 

lege, Annapolis, Maryland, U.S.A., 
was entertained to tea at the Institute on 
the 38th August. He had a fruitful ex- 
change of thought with many foreign and 
Indian friends of the Institute who attend- 
ed the function. 

After tea, Dr. Weigle addressed a 
crowded meeting held at the Institute, 
which was attended, among others, by 
many eminent educationists. His talk on 
‘The Réle of the Educator in the Chang- 
ing Educational Picture’ was most in- 
structive and thought-provoking, and his 
exposition brilliant and impressive. He 
touched upon the significant contribution 
that an educator can make, in the contem- 
porary educational scene, towards the 
formulation of a philosophy of life at once 
both meaningful and satisfying. 

* * * 


The Secretary of the Institute took the 


opportunity of establishing personal con 
tact with Mr. John Sherman Cooper, 
Ambassador for the United States of 
America to India, during his recent visit 
to Calcutta. A copy of The Cultural 
Heritage of India, Volume III, published 
by the Institute, was presented to the 
Ambassador. He showed keen interest in 
the Institute's various cultural activities 
and expressed the opinion that, at the 
present time, it was, indeed, very neces- 
sary for India and America to develop a 
wider knowledge and appreciation of each 
other's life and thought to their mutual 
benefit 


* * * 


The Institute wil close for the Puja 
vacation on Friday, the 21st October, and 
reopen on Monday, the 21st November. 

The library and reading room, how- 
ever, will reopen on Saturday, the 5th 
November. 


October Lectures 


Ajit Kumar Basu, M.S., F.R.C.S. (Eng). F.A.C.S. 


Professor Benoyendra Nath Banerjea, M.A. 


Director, Adult Education Seminar for United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies in Asia, Banugsaen, Thailand 


At 6 p.m. 
October 1 Medical and Public Health Problems in the U.S.S.R. 
Speaker: 
President: А. C. ОЮП. M.B., F.NI, F.ASS. 
October 8 Adult Education in Asia 
Speaker: 
C September, 1955) 
` President: . Р. Bhaumik, B.A., M.LE. (Ind) 
-October 15 The Philosophy of the Mahabharata 
Speaker: Swami Nisreyasananda 
President: S. K. De, M.A., D.Lit. 
October 20 United Nations Day 


(Under the joint auspices of the Institute and the West Bengal 
Committee for celebration of United Nations Day) 


Speaker: 
President: 


Professor Ramesh Chandra Ghosh, M.A., LL.B. 
Professor Benoyendra Nath Banerjea. M.A. 
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Religion and Romance in Indian Art 


М. C. MEHTA, LC.S. (кетр) 


A distinguished administrator, $11 N. C. Mehta was, prior 
to тептетепі, Chief Commissioner of Himachal Pradesh 
His special field of study, however, has been Indian art, 
of which he 15 an outstanding authority and crific. His 
two books Studies in Indian Painting and Gujrati Paint- 
ing me valuable contiibuttons lo the study of the 


subject. 


$n Mehta gave this lecture ai the Institute on 


the 15th. March. 


and summarize the salient features of 

our art, of which we are rightly very 
proud and to which, not infrequently, we 
extend our homage and appreciation, and 
even patronage io the creative work of 
artists, particularly when they are dead. 
There is not much danger in this proce- 
dure, for the artist is a curious animal, 
who, despite or perhaps because of his 
privations, cannot help being what he is 
and creating things for post-mortem glory 
' or edification. We have therefore contin- 
ued for centuries to write gorgeous poetry 
of love and devotion, to carve and cast 
exiraordinary images of superb form and 


|: may, perhaps, be appropriate to try 


craftsmanship ; we have painted lovely 
pictures of gods and goddesses, who hi.ve 
been only our greater selves ; and we have 
sung and danced magnificent and colour- 
ful patterns to their glory. 

Art is essentially youthful; it always 
aims at plucking the stars and aspires to 
seize beauty in the flitting lights and 
shadows of the universe. It is not .he 
monopoly of any nation; and yet, it is 
true that we Indians are undoubtedlv 
among the élite who have wrought things 
of joy and significance in the different 
realms of art. 

SOME BASIC CONCEPTS 
The basic characteristics of our art are 
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an instinctive understanding of the life of 
the senses and of the spirit, a genuine 
perception of the basic underlying unity 
of the two, and therefore almost a total 
absence of inhibition in giving artistic 
expression to the moods, desires and 
frustrations—in short, the blossoming of 
life in its varied aspects. ‘There has rarely 
been a feeling of sin; on the contrary, 
there has been an upsurge of spontan?ous 
joy and exultation when tbe artist has 
essayed to depict the life of love. We 
have, consequently, written beautiful love- 
poems, created lovely forms of apsarasas, 
kinnarts, and vidyadharas, as also of 
ravishing women. Our heroes from the 
epics, our gods and goddesses, are gener- 
ally young and passionate, fond of all the 
things that we desire, and are, in fact, 
what we would like to see ourselves under 
congenial surroundings. 


Sex never frightened us. In fact, con- 
sidering that it is the primal force of 
creation, we, by our intuitive gift for 
synthetic thought, conceived of sex as 
energy and installed it in the,pantheon of 
our worship as Siva and Sakti, and the 
combination of the two was plastically 
precipitated in the extraordinary form 
of Ardhanarisvara—the hermaphrodite 
image, the integrated man—simultaneously 
masculine and feminine. The exuberant 
forms of feminine beauty were not merely 
the emanations of a heated and youthful 
imagination; they, in fact, by the magic 
spell of the Divine cast around them, 
became the dynamic forms of worship. It 
was His play (lila) which expressed’ itself 
in these spell-binding moods and patterns. 
In essence, to sing of it, to depict it in 
sculpture, or to paint it, or to act and 
interpret it through moods and gestures, 
were but attempts to understand it and, 
in due course, to transcend that cosmic 
phenomenon. 
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“OUR GODS AND GODDESSES 


We are infinitey more intimate with 
our gods and goddesses than almost any 
other people in the world In fact, our 
gods and goddesses are only our higher 
selves and, consequently, we endow with 
attributes—sometin.es good and sometimes 
mischievous—these eerie creations of our 
imagination. No Christian and no Mus- 
lim can think of Christ or the Prophet 
Mohammed in the same manner as a 
Hindu instinctively feels of Siva or Krsna. 
These gods and geddesses are, in fact, a 
part of our life, and whether it be dance, 
music, song, paintrag, or sculpture, these 
gods are always wita us. If Siva and Uma 
(the daughter of (пе Himalayas) are par 
excellence the deites of the hills, Krsna 
and the gopis are the denizens of the 
pastoral lands or the banks of the 
Yamuna. 


There is a subtle awareness and under- 
standing of the ideatity between ourselves 
and these divine c:eations, and therefore 
the life with us—waether of the senses or 
of the hearts or ol the spirit—is on the 
whole singularly inzegrated. It is indeed 
true—what a very Ciscerning and sensitive 
scholar like Beryl De Zoete has said in her 
remarkable book The Other Mind: A 
Study of Dance im Louth Indta—that ' the 
Indian miniatures of the Rajput and 
Kangra schools... have endless versions of 
the trysts of Radha and Krsna, by moon- 
light, or under a flaming sunset, or one of 
those electric monscon storms when angry 
lightning stabs the cumulus clouds and 
frightened eyes peer from the lurid forest 
leaves; of Radha waiting, of the lovers 
meeting, of nights .pent together on the 
flowery grass, surrounded by delicious 
birds and animals and the foliage of blos- 
soming trees. Krsni always has his flute, 
and the whole composition is permeated 
with music, for it is the visual embod- 
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iment of a musical mode, the rágà proper 
to the hour and season’. 

Parvati, the consort of Siva, represents 
the eternal Feminine, won not through 
ephemeral and outward beauty, but by 
austerity, renunciation, and inflexibility of 
purpose. She is therefore supremely con- 
fident of her place with her Lord of the 
Mountains, and commands the unswerving 
homage of the simple and devout folk in 
the hills and also in the plains; for Siva, 
the Nataraja or the great Dancer, dances 
with an expression rapt and detached, as 
if the very dance has succeeded in throw- 
ing off, and escaping from, the coils of 
mundane existence. It is indeed true that 
he has danced to the summit of ananda 
(Bliss). It almost seems as if, in this 
dance of Siva Natarája, all that is petty, 
small, and transitory has disappeared and 
been transmuted into a single steady flame 
of purity and detached abstraction. 


LOVE: THE THEME OF THE ULTIMATE 


The modern generation is apt to be 
squeamish about the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the erotic in our poetry, sculp- 
ture, painting, and dance, and it is there- 
fore sometimes unnecessarily apologetic 
about the worship of the phallic forms of 
Siva and Sakti. The lovely sculptures of 
Bhubaneshwar and Khajuraho, the love- 
poems of Jayadeva and Amaru, all bear 
out that love was the sovereign theme of 
their muse, for it was the *Ultimate. 

Reality is something elemental, pure, 
and immortal. And yet, its first expe- 
rience for most people could only be 
through the normal course of sensuous life, 
which becomes only significant when it is 
consecrated to the Divine. Our polytheism 
or pantheism is enonmously helpful, for it 
enables us to select and displace, at our 
own levels, our gods and goddesses who 
could understand and feel for us. We 
wisely provided them with wives, con- 


veyances, and significant symbols, appro- 
priate to their respective stations. Siva, 
the yogin, is our most domesticated deity, 
and he is rarely to be seen without Uma, 
whether drinking a potion of hemp, or out 
for a heavenly ride on his magnificent 
bull, while Ganesa, the patron-god of 
prosperity, has been allowed only a rat 
for his váhana (vehicle). Неге is imagi- 
nation with a subtle sense of humour. 


It was only to be expected that we 
should have thought of the vital figures 
of the Buddha, Siva, Nataraja, Venu- 
Gopala, Kodanda-Rama, Surya, and Hanu- 
mat at the same time, as the luscious forms 
of feminine beauty. It was the result of 
a great and integrated civilization. 


We are, indeed, idolatrous, and it is 
perhaps our greatest contribution to the 
philosophic understanding of the human 
mind. To us, our gods are in the same 
position as children to their mothers. 
Every mother considers her child to be 
something unique and significant in a 
manner tbat none else can be. Similarly, 
to a devotee, to a probationer of spiritual 
quest, the image or the idol is but a 
symbol, a symbol of his own understand- 
ing and spiritual evolution. Consequently, 
the icons and the images are numerous and 
are just as easily discarded, as the under- 
standing, that everything is shot through 
with the Divine, deepens and the great 
Truth begins to be partially perceived and 
felt. It is indeed true, as Yajnavalkya 
said in his immortal dialogue with 
Maitreyi, in the Brhadüranyaka Upanisad. 
that ‘Verily, not for love of all is all dear, 
but for love of the self all is dear’. This 
was the substance of his message to 
Maitreyi, the young wife to whom Yajna- 
valkya sought to give a half share of his 
property, when she wanted to know if this 
whole earth filled with wealth were hers 
would she thereby be immortal. 
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INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO ART 

Let me add, however, that we did not 
reach the deep insight of the Chinese in 
appreciating the beauty of running water, 
trees and flowers, insects and animals. 
The Chinese could conjure up a world of 
meaning through the superb form of a 
celadon vase or bowl, or bronze incense- 
burner, or by painting a spray of flowers. 
We have not attained the almost spiritual 
quality of the Dutch, particularly ‘of 
Rembrandt and Vermeer, in portraying 
the modest interiors of homes or the mem- 
bers of the local gentry, nor can we boast 
of the variety and the dynamic quality of 
the pre-Columbian funerary sculpture of 
Mexico, nor the elegance, virtuosity, and 
the grandiose imagination of the Italian 
artists of the Renaissance. Our contribu- 
tion has, all the same, been significant, 

- particularly in the realm of ideas and 
understanding of form and integration of 
the sensuous and the spiritual. Our love 
of life pervades all our poetry, art, and 
crafts. We are, perhaps, more earthy and 
engrossed with material things than some 
other peoples That is why we cherish 
the illusion of being spiritual as the 
inevitable psychological escape. 

And now, how about our present posi- 
tion in the world of art? Sculpture has 
been dead for quite a long time except 
clay-modelling. Modern painting is still 
straggling to find its authentic voice. But 
it is difficult, for there is no patronage and 
even artists must exist  Rabindranath, 
perhaps our only modern international 
painter according to current parlance, was 
luckily independent of patronage or local 
appreciation, and he was therefore able to 
achieve something of a personal triumph 
It is fortunate that the National Library 
in Calcutta has got a representative collec- 
tion of his paintings. 

INDIAN DANCING 
A word about dancing. Here, at any 
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Taie, we have achieved something more 
than mere patterns of rhythmic move- 
ment. We have made every movement 
and every gesture significant. A new 
lanauage of art, where sensitive hands and 
feet move and th2 eyes speak, has been 
created, which is unique in the world. 
Bhaüratanatyam апі kathakali are, within 
their respective spheres, unsurpassed The 
sheer variety and wealth of regional danc- 
ing is a standing -ribute to our gaiety of 
spirit. We love life, for we try to under- 
stand it. But we must shed the illusion 
that we as Indians are sui generis and 
especially significant. We have, in fact, 
failed to keep pace with the progress of 
the world for tke last 250 years Despite 
the prevailing drabress, our poets and 
artists are still able to create a magic 
world where romance blends with religion, 
where people sing and darice—a world of 
light and colours. The language of art is, 
or should be, universal. There is ample 
scove for the cultivation of our local 
dialects and. idioms within the frame-work 
of the abiding values of aesthetic beauty. 
Such beauty is nct susceptible of precise 
definition But lke the perfume of a 
flower it is unmis-akable. 

Dance as an art serves as a reminder of 
the unity of mankind and the paramount 
need for poetry, dance, and music. 
Besides, it is doubtful whether there are 
many people in the world who can dance 
the most passionate turns with such gaiety 
or an air ot innocent abandonment as the 
Indians A modern writer has rightly 
said that ‘Beauty :s a grave word. It is a 
force: it is an enravishment. The impact 
of beauty is to make you feel greater than 
you are, so that you seem to walk on air. 
It is like falling :n love: it is falling in 
love'. Indian daaciag is both love and 
poetry, a magic art of representing and 
interpreting a world of dreams and phan- 
tasies. The тифа is not merely gesture, 
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but as the Tantras would say, it is the 
symbol, the means for attaining maha- 
sukha, the supreme Bliss. Despite, there- 
fore, a good deal of what is depressing and 
squalid'and even superstitious, our basic 
understanding of life is something unique 
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and may yet flower into something 
dynamic, for otherwise it would be im- 
possible to account for the emergence of 
such extraordinary personalities like 
Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Gandhi, 
Rabindranath, or Ramana Maharshi. 


Science and philosophy are not bound to square their observations and 
conclusions with any current ideas of religious dogma or ethical rule or 


aesthetic prejudice. 


In the end, if left free in their action, they will find the 


unity of Truth with Good and Beauty and God and give these a greater 
meaning than any dogmatic religion or any formal ethics or any narrower 


aesthetic idea can give us. 


But meanwhile they must be left free even to deny 


God and Good and Beauty if they will, if their sincere observation of things 
so points them. For all these rejections must come round in the end of their 


circling and return to a larger truth of the things they refuse. 


Often we find 


atheism both in individual and society a necessary passage to deeper religious 
and spiritual truth: one has sometimes to deny God in order to find him ; 
the finding is inevitable at the end of all earnest scepticism and denial. 

Я The same law holds good in art ; the aesthetic being of man rises similarly 


on its own curve towards its diviner possibilities. 


The highest aim of the 


aesthetic being is to find the Divine through beauty; the highest art is that 
which by an inspired use of significant and interpretative form unseals the 


doors of the spirit. 


But in order that it may come to do this greatest thing 


largely and sincerely, it must first endeavour to see and depict man and nature 
and life for their own sake, in their own characteristic truth and beauty; for 
behind these first characters lies always the beauty of the Divine in life and 
man and nature, and it is through their just transformation that what was at 


first veiled by them has to be revealed. 


The dogma that art must be religious 


or not be at all, is a false dogma, just as is the claim that it must be subservient 
to ethics or utility or scientific truth or philosophic ideas; art may make use 
of these things as elements, but it has its own svadharma, essential law, and 
it will rise to the widest spirituality by following out its own natural lines 
with no other yoke than. the intimate law of its own being. 


—Sri Aurobindo, The Human Cycle, pp. 256-57. 
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vata is a record of the conversation 
between Arjuna and Krsna on the 
ethical and moral values of life, during an 
internecine war at Kuruksetra The soil 
15 saturated with divinity, and vibrates 
calmness and quiet Arjuna, hero of the 
Pandavas, is a practical warrior with prag- 
matic ideals, and 1s fully conscious of his 
moral and social responsibility Не be- 
comes a victum to the sympathetic vibra- 
tior, when he is placed at the centre of 
the theatre. His utter despondency and 
mental depression cause the expression of 
reflective doubts. The incidental change 
in Arjuna is only a timely manifestation 
of the latent and dormant qualities un- 
known and undetected in his own mind 
He is a reputed warrior of undaunted 
courage, and his request to Krsna to allow 
him to withdraw and retreat is quite 
foreign to his nature and capacity.. The 
attitude of indifference and inaction are 
not signs of cowardice, but only a bold 
advancement of his personal virtues. 
War ends in total destruction and devas- 
tation and should be averted intelligently 
It 1s initiated by lust for power. Duryo- 
dhana has brought the matter to a crisis, 
on account of his utter disregard of law 
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and order. The soldiers in Duryodhana's 
army are not willing partisans and happy 
participants. They have been assembled 
there by force, and Arjuna, as an acute 
observer of human psychology, is able to 
read their minds ard appreciate their 
innocence He is tne accredited leader of 
the Pandavas, and it behoves him to con- . 
vince them of his duty and responsibility 
to the State. Krsra is the lord of the 
place, and Arjuna, on behalf of those who , 
have assembled taere, requests him to give 
a suitable explanation of the actions 


ARJUNA'S DOUBTS 


Arjuna has many doubts He knows 


“that Drona and Bhisma are pillars of 


virtue, monuments of dharma and satya, 
He cannot unterstand how they can com- 
bine with vice against virtue and provoke 
а war. Secondly, he is not convinced. that 
war is necessary to end all the social and 
political inequities of that era. He fears 
that he is cutting at the very root of 
Indian culture and civilization by remov- 
ing heads of families He realizes that 
he would be betraying his responsibility 
if destruction and demoralization were to 
be unleashed He fears the loss of spiritual 
values, the cardinal principle of Indian 
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life. Heredity would lose its purity and 
India's great genius would suffer because 
of one man's lack of judgement. Arjuna 
does not want to be held responsible for 
war, and wants to prove to the world at 
large that it is a common consequence of 
human vices and follies. Не is eager to 
know his duty and his right to teach the 
world the philosophy of life. Men must 
analyse their essential worth, so that they 
may have the moral courage to discharge 
their duties, irrespectiv€ of terms of 
affinity and relationship. Each man has 
his own doubts about his future, judged 
by the present. Death is inevitable, and 
should be met with equanimity The gen- 
eral atmosphere is surcharged with doubt, 
and Arjuna's questions are pertinent for 
the satisfaction of the people's intellec- 
tual demands. 

The Сиа should not be construed as a 
long peroration on ethics and philosophy 
by Sri Krsna. The average man cannot 
be expected to understand everything after 
one reading. Sri Krsna’s purpose in deliv- 
ering this message is to make all people 
know the virtue of human life, its aims 
and ends. It had to be delivered in a 
way that is intelligible to all. Men differ 
in intellectual capacity and outlook; and 
humanity can be divided broadly into two 
classes, the material and the spiritual, the 
former always in the majority and the 
latter in the microscopic minority. A 
materialist is a realist in dutlook aiming 
at centralized activity and personal gain. 
He is selfish and self-centred. Love and 
hatred, preference and exclusion, dominate 
his personality; and he is always weighed 
by his success. He cannot conceive of a 
higher plane of thought, and of a higher 
and nobler ideal of human activity. He 
forgets his cosmic existence, and he per- 
sists in his individual vantage. ‘It becomes 
too late for him to learn and imbibe the 
ephemerality of material possessions and 
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happiness, and before he can redeem he 
dies in material bondage. This is true of 
the majority of people, who are sceptical 
about God and fate. 


MEANING OF DEATH 


But some people have the opportunity 
of knowing the truth before they die. The 
physical body and the functional senses 
do hot disintegrate after death. They are 
merely inert. Death does not govern the 
body and the senses only. The word 
'death' means disappearance, which in 
turn means absence of presence. The 
physical body is composed of five elements, 
and it has no life of its own The flesh 
is called the body so long as life is present 
in it, but when life is absent, the same 
body is a corpse. The cognitive senses 
lose their power of comprehension, and 
the functional senses their functioning 
capacity. 

Man is something more than body and 
mind, and is wrongly identified with only 
these two. When I say ‘I am going’, the 
movement of the body is mistaken for that 
of 'I'. And when I say 'my body is 
weak’, the ‘I’ is separated from the body. 
In the same way, when I say ‘I see you’, 
the function of the eye is confused with 
‘I’; and when I say ‘my eyes are Бай’, 
tbe ‘I’ is differentiated from the eye The 
first statement is an expression of non- 
discrimination between the body and the 
self, and the second of natural dis- 
crimination. The second ‘I’ becomes the 
possessor of body and senses. The posses- 
sor is always different from the possessed. 
and the phenomenon of death is the dis- 
possession of the possessed by the possessor. 
"Therefore the word ' death ' stands for the 
severance of connection between the 
possessor and the possessed. Тһе posses- 
sor is invisible and invincible, and his 
presence or absence is calculated by tbe 
terms 'birth' and 'death'. Life is the 
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period of his presence in the body, and the 
longevity of life depends upon the period 
of his existence in the body. The pres- 
ence of that power is not cognized 
through perception, but only through 
inference, as the cause of cognitive and 
active functions. 


THREE STAGES OF EXPERIENCES 


One who knows the source of birth and 
of death is a philosopher, and neither will 
he be sorry for death, nor happy over 
birth, because these two are natural and 
periodical occurrences Man's life is a 
valid document to prove the existence of 
the soul with or without the physical body. 
We have three stages of experiences for 
our consciousness. The first is the empiri- 
cal experience, or the consciousness of the 
presence and functioning of the world in 
all its different phases. There is a certain 
continuity and conformity in its objective 
content, which is apparent to all 


There is another stage, known as the 
dream, when man creates and sees his own 
world of animates and inanimates and 
experiences pleasure and pain, similar to 
the empirical existence. The experiences 
are supra-empirical and intra-spiritual, a 
gateway between the two stages. In it, 
there is a combination of the known and 
the unknown, the possible and the im- 
possible, jumbled together in confusion. 
Long distances are traversed, and new 
experiences are gathered, without the 
accompaniment and association of the 
body and the physical senses. The ex- 
periences are true and factual to the 
dreamer, a creation of his own, not pre- 
sented or presentable to others. While in 
a dream, the dreamer does not visualize 
them as objects of illusion or hallucina- 
tion, but as objects as real as in the empir- 
ical stage. When the dreamer relapses 
to his empirical consciousness, he finds 
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that all he saw was cnly virtual and not 
actual. 

The next is the stage of sleep, when we 
are not conscious of sleep or anything what- 
soever. After we awake from sleep and 
return to the empirical plane, we become 
conscious of our unconsciousness. Sleep- 
ing is a stage when consciousness strips 
itself of all its objective qualities and 
remains simple and single. In the first 
two stages, we are conscious of our ex- 
istence and our ‘active link with functions, 
empirical or dreamy. But sleep cannot be 
equated with death because the Atman, 
or the Self, is in the body with all its 


powers, with the self-consciousness of 
supreme beatitude. The body moves 
during sleep, but unconsciously. Con- 


sciousness pervades tbe body, but pain is 
repelled, or pleasure received, uncon- 
sciously. This is what is known as reflex 
action, or direct accion by supreme con- 
sciousness, irrespective of the instrumen- 
tality of natural accessories. Sleep is a 
stage when there is complete oblivion of 
the physical and psychical spheres. 


SIMILARITY OF SLEEP. AND DEATH 
X 


Our daily experiences show that the 
ego. or the 'I', in man is pure light, 
supreme consciousness. The body of the 
ego is the mind, the repository of all our 
experiences. Some impressions are weak, 
and some strong. Cur actions are con- 
trolled and céntaminated by the colour 
of the mind. Pure си, or consciousness, 
which is termed as Аспап, is enveloped in 
three coats. The first is the intellect, or 
buddhi, which is transparent and radi- 
ative. The second is the mind, the seat 
of preference and exclusion, pain and 
pleasure, and love and fear. The third is 
the physical body, consisting of the basic 
flesh and the senses, through which the 
mind functions for its propitiation of 
sensual pleasure. Death is parallel to 
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sleep, and just as sleep does пої destroy 
the objective content of intelligence and 
the impresses of the mind, so also death 
is only the disappearance of the ego from 
the mortal frame. Just as consciousness 
of 'I' is lost during sleep, so also in 
death consciousness of this body and these 
senses is lost. Just as the ego, or the 
Jivatman, survives sleep, so also it sur- 
vives death and exists in an unknown and 
an unknowable place. 'The merging place 
of the Atman is known® as avyakta, the 
unmanifest. From the unmanifest, the 


Atman manifests itself again through the. 


body. When we awake from sleep, we 
carry all the impresses and experiences of 
the past to the empirical plane, and in 
like manner, the soul, which merges into 
the unmanifest, comes into manifestation 
with all its experiences of the previous 
body. Its activity is only a continuation 
of the past; and concordance of all these 
impresses and experiences is known as 
life. So life is only an expression of 
Atman through intellect, mind, and body. 
From a critical examination of these 
three stages, we can appreciate the possi- 
bility of the continuity of the self, even 
irrespective of the presence or absence of 
the body. Death stands for disappear- 
ance, or its existence in a supra-physical 
unknown plane. No one need feel sorry 
for death at all, because if death should 
produce sorrow, so should sleep produce 
sorrow. But we welcome sleep, because it 
is balm for fatigue. Just as sleep advances 
when the body and the mind are 
exhausted, so also death occurs when the 
body and the mind are exhausted beyond 
repair. Thus, the soul never dies. That 
which never dies is never born, and vice 
versa. This is a permanent phenomenon, 
which no one can avoid or escape. 


MEANING OF LIFE 


Now, to turn to an explanation of life. 
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What is life? It is the periodical 
presence of the soul in the body by virtue 
of its past impressions (samskaras). Тһе 
mental frame of the soul was already 
mentioned, and also the fact that the 
mind is the repository of all experiences. 
Penetration of the soul into a new body, 
which is known as birth, is caused by 
active vibrations of the mind. The body 
is different, but the soul and its mental 
body are the same. When it exhausts the 
impressions it can collect from one body, 
it leaves it and enters another for further 
absorption. This process by which the 
soul changes its body, is known as trans- 
migration of the soul, or passing of the 


soul from one body to another Man's 
life is measured through the life of 
karma, the primeval force of Ыг. ' 


Starting from the mammal and ending 
with the man, this is a process of ceaseless 
evolution and devolution, inviolable and 
inevitable in character. Activity, or karma, 
is the sign of life; and life consists in 
karma. ‘There is no life without karma, 
and no karma without life. Therefore 
birth, existence, and death refer only to 
karma, and not to the body or to the 
intellect. The seat of karma is the mind, 
and so the mind is the cause of birth. 
Therefore birth is for the mind, and 
when the mind’s impressions die, there is 
no more birth or death. 


ROLE OF KARMA 


Experience shows that the minutest 
mental vibration is caused by desire ; and 
unless the motivating force of action is 
divested of its essential and intrinsic 
quality, we cannot stop the initial 
momentum. ‘This can be secured through 
a change in the causal content of our 
action. Pleasing and pleasant results 
motivate our action ; and unless the initial 
defect is dispensed with, we cannot effect 
a radical change If activities are started 
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with the knowledge that karma is bond- 
age and that we should annihilate it, so 
that it will not recur, then karma will 
originate from, and end in, knowledge 
Every action has an equal and opposite 
reaction. The force of reaction is the 
same as action, for it gains its strength 
and vehemence from the object of resist- 
ance All karmas are saküma in nature 
(directed towards a tangible result) ата 
to make them niskama, we have to direct 
and discharge them towards a place wherc 
they will not meet with resistance. Kaima 
creates a deep and indelible impression 
on.the mind when it is directed towards 
the achievement of an object Karma 
does not die after its achievement, but 
repeats itself. Kaima can be rendered 
impotent, if it is actuated with the desire 
of its exhaustion and release As a ball 
thrown on a large feld slowly loses 
momentum and stops, so also activity 
directed towards the endless goal of knowl- 
edge will die of its own accord. This 
type of karma is known as selfless action, 
or niskama karma, non-reactionary ог 
non-resultant activity. ` 

When the concept of karma itself 1s 
opposed to niskama, how is it possible to 
conceive of such an idea? The mind is 
the seat of all impressions and experi- 


ences. and human ambition is always 
directed towards pleasant and happy 
results. It is always aiming at material 


happiness and success; and unless it gets 
something more advantageous in exchange, 
it will not give up its present possessions. 
Restlessness and continuous activities of 
the mind result from its constant desire for 
material possessions and advantages. Un- 
less a substitute of equal vantage is 
secured with less work and greater com- 
fort, the mind is not at rest Mental 
equipoise is absolutely essential for the 
attainment of liberation" from karma. 
Study and experience show that all objec- 
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tive advantages are -emporary and tran- 
sient. created by the contact of senses with 
their respective objects. The strain for 
conjunction and the pain after disjunc- 
tion are so heavy and harassing that all 
charm for sensual pleasures and material 
possessions is lost. At a certain stage, 
there is the realizauoa that all physical 
and mental labour ha; :urned out a waste, 
and had it been directed in the proper 
channel, everlasting peace and happiness 
would have been’ eaired. 

Motives of action originate from knowl- 
edge of the self, the 'I' consciousness ; 
for, without the latter, there can be no 
motivation at all When consciousness is 
initiated by the desire of a certain enjoy- 
ment. it gives rise to thoughts and their 
execution througk the competent senses. 
But nothing can be accomplished without 
the co-operation of the mind, which is the 
propeller of sensual activities. Therefore 
the mind must be controlled and intro- 
verted. so that it may have the internal 
light and knowledge of its-power and 
potenuality. By conszant touch and con- 
tact with the subjective realities and radia- 
tion, it identifies itsel? with them, just as 
it once identified itself with the objective 
world and its pleasures. This may appear 
to be difficult at the outset, but nothing 
is impossible if a sincere attempt is made. 

Introspection, through introversion, is 
not an easy process It requires great 
moral courage* and spiritual discipline. 
A. detached attachment towards the world 
and worldly pleasures is developed through 
repeated contact wita the self and a 
renunciative attitude towards the world. 
When the mind merges into the supreme 
Reality, Brahman, tke highest state of 
spiritual evolution is attained. 


POWER OF KNOWLEDGE 


This state of mind 1s identified with God- 
consciousness God is Truth and ulti- 
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mate Reality, who is concealed by the 
cover of darkness, nescience. Mind is 
material, and is composed of the three 
strands of primordial matter, sativa, rajas, 
and tamas. There is no creature which 
does not have these three strands, the 
essential and residential features of matter. 
The original character and content of the 
supreme Being is cribbed in the cell of 
the mind. The radiation of the supreme 
Being is deflected, refracted, or dissipated 
by the dominating quality of the mind. 
The quality of sativa gives rise to knowl- 
edge and realization. Rajas is the cause 
of unceasing action for vantage and 
happiness. Tamas is opaque in character, 
and it dissipates the light. The hardest 
and blackest metal is iron, and it becomes 
red-hot by its contact with fire. Fuel 
burns with fire, and after some resistance, 
succumbs to it, and turns to ashes. Water 
boils and disappears in the form of vapour. 
The fire of knowledge is so powerful that 
it can convert, transform, or transmute 
the materials that come into contact with 
it. This God-consciousness of the self is 
known as moksa, the final liberation from 
the bondage of material affections. Man 
and. God are identical, but the difference 
is caused by the density of the reflective 
medium. God-consciousness is the acme 
of human aspirations, and can be 
attained only through a regular, system- 
atic process of meditation and concentra- 
‚ Чоп. The geometrical cdrrectness of con- 
centration is revealed in the eleventh 
chapter of the Gila, where Sri Krsna mani- 
fests his cosmic form. The term ' concen- 
tration ' stands for finding the two centres 
at one point As Swami Vivekananda 
says: God is an infinite circle, whose 
circumference is nowhere and whose 
centre is everywhere. Man, too, is an 
infinite circle, whose circumference is no- 
where and whose centre is within himself. 

The circumference of a circle is deter- 


mined on the mathematical principle of 
3 aR, and R represents the radius of the 
circle. Radius is the distance between the 
central point and the culminating point 
as measured by a protractor. When God's 
centre is everywhere, it is not possible to 
draw the circle at all, because there is no 
distance between one point and another 
point. In the absence of radius the cir- 
cumference cannot be calculated. Thus, 
God is unlimited and illimitable, infinite 
and immeasurable. Man's centre is within 
himself; and the centre may be taken as 
the ego. The mind is the protractor, and 
it can be extended and expanded infinitely. 
When the radius of the mind is protracted 
and prolonged to infinity, the radius is 
indefinite, and man's circumference cannot 
be calculated. When God's centre is 
everywhere, and man's centre is within 
himself, God and man are concentric 
circles. Man's constant endeavour to make 
his centre identical with that of God is 
known as concentration, a spiritual prog- 
ress supplemented by mental advance- 


ment towards the infinite. The meta- 
physical truth can be known only through 
the physical. Meditation means the 


possession of God by mind, and a con- 
tinuous flow of God-consciousness. 


DIVISION OF LABOUR 


Next, we shall analyse the Gita’s atti- 
tude towards life. The Gita is a text on 
human ethics and morality, deliberately 
designed to preserve harmony of the mind 
and soul. The concept of dharma in 
Indian philosophy is high, and consists of 
responsible and responsive duty. Each 
individual is a minor wheel in the cosmic 
set-up, and each one has to discharge his 
own duty by virtue of his birth and posi- 
tion, irrespective of other considerations 
This functional harmony gives unanimity 
and unity to the core. The term ‘dharma’ 
is defined variously by different schools of 
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thought, but the Mimamsakas hold that 
kar rui purified by Vedic sanction is 
dharma | AM dharma is karma, but all 
Катта is not dharma. It has its own 
differences and limits. 

The Indian conception of varnasama- 
аһагта is based on the essential and 
intrinsic qualities that govern the mind 
It is advocated on the law of division of 
labcur. A society consisting of different 
phases of activity can be preserved only 
when work is divided among members 
according to their genius and capacity. 
The political set-up of a country and its 
peaceful administration depend upon the 
harmony of minds on external conditions. 
Unless there 1s division of labour, there 
cannot be any peace and prosperity 

‘Monarchical government, with the king 
as its constitutional head, advised by a 
body of experts, is the best and noblest 
form of administration. In India, the 
monarchical system was welded with the 
division of society into four classes with 
distinct duties. It had its own virtues, as 
it aimed at unity and unanimity in diver- 
sity. The division of society into tour 
classes, enunciated in the Сиа, was based 
on the essential qualities of the mind, its 
properties and potentialities. 

The class of Brahmanas, as originally 
conceived, was pure and puritanic, and 
was devoted to education and propagation 
of truth and dharma among the common 
people They were expected to lead an 
austere life devoted to study and penance. 
Seclusion and celibacy endowed them with 
immense potentialities and their constant 
communion with nature helped them to 
be in tune with it. They were mvoking 
nature’s powers through sacrifices, and the 
world had the full benefit of their powers. 
They constituted a class of intellectuals 
competent to lead the world 

The Ksatriya class consisted of valiant 
warriors, intended to preserve order and 
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discipline in internal administration, and 
to protect the country from invaders and 
intruders, as wars and police actions were 
very common expedients for the solution 
of political problems. А council of 
veteran educationisis and selfless people 
was constituted to advise the king. 

Food and clothing are the major prob- 
lems of life, and the majority of people 
should be allotted for agricultural produc- 
tion. It is not enough for food and cloth- 
ing to be merely produced; they must 
meet the people's demands. Those people 
who were required tc produce and market 
food and clothing came to be called 
Vaisyas. 

Lastly, there must be a class of people 
who are prepared to serve all the three 
in their respective daties, and they came 
to be called labourers. 


VIRTUE OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 


It may be asked whether the caste 
system is a natural division, or an artificial 
classification. Man, by virtue of birth, 
has certain qualitie and qualifications, 
which are said to bz inherent. His life 
and work are directed by those properties 
of the mind, or the self Conversion from 
one caste to the othe: was not prohibited, 
and change from one to the other was not 
uncommon. Parasurima and Visvamitra 
may be taken as examples. Anuloma and 
pratiloma marriages, though rare, were 
known. Classe and creeds in the Hindu 
fold have risen on account of these: inter- 
marriages, and their perpetuation consti- 
tutes the caste systema in India. 

The Hindu code of law has been written 
and practised to preserve the integrity and 
purity of each class. Even at the dawn 
of доараза age, social laws were sufficiently 
elastic and extensive, and expiatory actions 
were redacted to retake the vagrants into 
the Hindu fold. 

The long and unchecked practice of 
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intercaste and  sub-caste marriage has 
resulted in thousands of divisions in 
Hinduism. Sri Krsna emphasizes the 
virtue of the caste system, and insists on 
the performance of duties assigned to 
members of a caste by virtue of birth, to 
maintain order and discipline in the 
country. Sri Krsna says that an incarna- 
tion is caused by the rise of degeneracy 
and demoralization, and his advent on the 


scene is sufficient testimony that per- 
manent social virtues" had been dis- 
rupted. 


There is no hierarchy in the caste 
system, and there is no room for any 
inferiority complex. Sri Krsna denounces 
it and says that each man is respected and 
rewarded in terms of his selfless duty, and 
that there is no gradation of castes. Work 
becomes divinized when it is considered 
service, and it becomes labour when the 
object is material. Action should not be 
deferred because of failure, and neither 
should it be speeded when success is near. 
Equanimity of mind is real emancipation 
from the bondage of pain or pleasure, 
which are the ultimate results 
actions. This is real yoga, because the 
mind is never elated by success, nor 
depressed by failure. 


PURIFICATION OF MIND 


The mind is the seat of all action. It 
is a friend when it elevates the soul to 
the divine plane, and a foe*when it plunges 
the soul into the deep mire of materialism 
Pain and pleasure are phases of the mind, 
the former resulting from a material out- 
look, and the latter from spiritual aspira- 


of all 
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tion. Heaven and hell are created by the 
mind, the former by purity of thought, 
and the latter by lust and hatred. When 
the mind is free from all preventive 
qualities, it becomes transparent and 
retains the light of the eternal Internal. 
Selfless acts purify the mind and enable 
it to enjoy fully the essence of the per- 
manent entity. Control of breath and 
meditation on God are imperative for the 
development of God-consciousness. The 
mind must declare itself to God, surrender- 
ing its own natural qualities and propen- 
sities. This is ирӣѕапа (sitting near, 
adoration). When there is nothing for 
the mind to see and speculate, it receives 
a continuous flow of God-consciousness, 
and this phenomenon is known as dhyana, 
or meditation on God. There cannot be 
any selfless action without God’s grace, 
which cannot be secured without knowl- 
edge. Therefore knowledge of the self 
and the non-self is the cause of devotion, 
which elevates man to the plane of 
divinity. Р 

Moksa, according to the Gita, can be 
attained here on earth. Despite normal 
physical activity, the soul can dissociate 
itself from the body and the senses. It 
may look at you, but will not see you; it 
may stand by you, but not hear you; 
because the powers of sight and hearing 
have been renounced, so that the soul may 
enter the realm of divinity. The world, 
with all its charms, is dead to the soul, 
because it is in union with a higher and 
nobler being, which is permanent and per- 
meating. Sri Krsna wants everyone to 
understand and assimilate this truth. 


What | Have Learnt from India 


А. Bryson GERRARD 


Formerly Administrative Officer of tie British Council in 
Calcutta, Mr. A. Bryson Gerard was very active in the 
(City's тийс circles and was known primarily for his 
contribution in this field. Shortly before leaving India, 


Mr. Gerrard gave two talks af the Institute. 


The first 


talk entitled ‘Common Man in Sha&espeare's Plays’ was 
published in the Bulletin for July 1955 The following 
t$ based on his second talk given at the Institute on the 


r6th April. 


have not found it at all easy to articu- 
I late the mass of thoughts and emotions 

which come to my mind when I look 
back on my stay in India, and I trust you 
wil not have expected from me a mere 
panegyric. My object, this evening, is 
neither to hand out bouquets nor to crit- 
icize, but to try and put my finger on 
points of difference between us and there- 
by draw attention to them. My hope is 
that what has been a discovery for me 
may also, in turn, be a discovery for you 
too. 

In order to induce some kind of order 
in my thoughts, I have asked myself two 
questions: (1) What shall I say to my 
friends about India when I return to 
England? and (2) In what ways am I 
different as a result of living here? 

The first question is very much tied up 
with preconceptions. We all tend to have 
preconceptions about other countries, 
usually romantic ones gleaned from 
books; and it is very easy to be dis- 
appointed when the country, as so often 
happens in this rapidly changing world, 
fails -to live up to expectations. The 
average Britisher, thanks chiefly, I suppose, 
to Kipling, comes to India expecting to 


find a cobra in every bathroom, and an 
elephant on every highroad, probably with 
a Maharaja seated thereon, wearing a gold 
turban. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


In this respect, I was more fortunate 
than most. I came first to Agra where 
one lady, a few months previously, had 
found a snake in her bathroom—and 
snakes occasionally shed their enamelled 
skins in the compound. Elephants, too, 
were not uncommon; and a few weeks 
after my arrival, I was invited to the 
wedding of a Maharaja's daughter where 
several of the guests wore gold turbans. 
Romantically, therefore, I was not dis- 
appointed. . 

There were, however, other more recent 
notions about India which I bad picked 
up, mostly during the 30's when Gandhi's 
campaign was at its height. The youth 
of the go's in Britain was very much 
affected by pacifism, and Gandhi's name 
was frequently cited to show how a success- 
ful pacifist movement could be carried on 
against brutal British bullets. The youth 
of the 30's also tended to be rather left- 
wing and therefore anti-imperialist ; and 
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the communists, of course, lost no oppor- 
tunity of insisting that British imperialists 
were grinding the faces of the poor in 
order to make their ill-gotten millions. 
Although I was never a communist, I 
did tend to assume that there was a good 
deal of truth in this propaganda; but I 
must frankly admit that one of my first 


reactions, when I came to India, was to^ 


be impressed by the extent of the British 
achievement. I had heard a lot about the 
wonderful irrigation systems introduced in 
recent years in Russia and America, but 
in northern India I found an immense 
irrigation system, carried out, I believe, in 
the 1870's, which must, have enriched the 
Jand enormously, and a communications 
system superior to any in Asia and to 
several in Europe. As for the poor, they 
seemed to be the most intensely pro- 
British part of the population. Running 
them a close second were the services, 
though I had certainly assumed that the 
British army, being, as it were, the chief 
instrument of oppression, would be the 
most hated of British institutions 

You must forgive me for mentioning 
this, but I promised to be frank; and it 
was undoubtedly one of the first things I 
learned in India and one which coloured 
a good deal of what I learned thereafter. 
It is a good ‘illustration of how propa- 
ganda can, in the long run, defeat its own 
ends, especially when others exploit your 
case for their own ends. * 

Gandhi's pacifism ‘brought no such 
disillusion, since it was a matter which we 
had to think out immediately for our- 
selves. The difficulty was: How to trans- 
late it into effective political terms? So 
far as Britain was concerned, everyone in 
the go’s was pacifically minded, but this 
was manifestly insufficient. It was neces- 
sary.to talk to the Germans, and anyone 
who talked pacifism in Hitler's Germany 
very soon found himself in the concentra- 
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tion camp. Effective international move- 
ments require international freedom of 
speech, and in too many countries freedom 
of speech is non-existent. I was delighted 
to learn that it still exists in India which, 
in this respect, as in others, contrasts most 
favourably with, for example, Spain, 
where I had been working before I camc 
here. 

Of course, the out-and-out pacifist, the 
quietist, is bound to be in a minority, but 
India is undoubtedly a country where he 
can feel at home and at ease. The 
quietist in me would gladly stay in India 
indefinitely. 


OTHER GENERALIZATIONS 


Another thing which I learnt—and it 
was in this Institute’s Bulletin that I 
learnt it—was that in the traditional 
Hindu caste system, the highest caste, the 
Brahmanas, took no active part in govern- 
ment, a business which was left to the 
mere second caste, the warriors. Accord- 
ing to our notions, the highest rank goes 
with the highest responsibility, though the 
monarch is perhaps by now in a special 
category by himself. The fact of Prime 
Minister Nehru seems to be an indication 
that times in India are changing, and J 
suppose that Independence is likely to 
accelerate such change. 

Z- One of the most remarkable things 
about India is the fact that she is still a 
religious country—one of the few that are 
left. The West has recently been through 
a phase of acute irreligion, and it is too 
soon to say where we shall end up. Even 
now, religious leaders in Britain do not 
command anything like the prestige that 
they do in India. The West’s values are 
much more intellectual, perhaps too much 
so, though it is ironically true that it is 
largely through the Church that they were 
acquired ; I am thinking of such church- 
men as St. Thomas Aquinas, though the 
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tradition goes back beyond him to Plato 
and the Greeks. Christianity was coloured 
by Hellenic thought almost from the 
outset. 

Along with religion, Indians love poetry 
and will recite it readily and without 
inhibition. Even engineering students 
often write poetry in their spare time— 
a rather unlikely phenomenon in present- 
day Britain. I have noticed, too, that 
they partioularly favour romantic poetry; 
indeed, most Indians, and particularly 
Bengalis, seem to be incurable romantics. 

However, I am a little impatient of 
these generalizations. The older I get the 
less time I have for them, and the more I 
have for the human individual. What I 
shal. chiefly look back on are personal 
friends, and my personal relationships 
with Indians could hardly be more affec- 
tionate | 

One thing I have discovered, in the 
course of them, is that Indians are ex- 
tremely colour-conscious, the most colour- 
conscious people I have ever come across, 
and I think they often misjudge the reac- 
tions of Europeans by using the wrong 
standards. With us, beauty is not meas- 
urec by the colour of the skin, but by 
the quality of the features A woman 
may be blonde or brunette, gentlemen do 
not necessarily prefer either; but, gener- 
ally speaking, in Europe, we prefer a 
straight nose, a high forehead, a shapely 
head and neck, and various indefinable 
somethings which cannot easily be pinned 
down. By our standards, Indians, and 
again particularly Bengalis, are a singu- 
larly beautiful race ; and you are not the 
only ones to regret occasionally that mixed 
marriages are not very satisfactory. I 
think you often fail to make allowances 
for the very strong physical attraction 
which you have for us. 

Your climate, too, allows the human 
body to be seen far more than it is in our 
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colder latitudes, and :t is impossible to 
regard the humar bod; without a certain 
feeling of tenderness and innocence, even 
when the face attached to it is an ugly 
one Certainly, when I look back on 
India, one of my chief recollections will 
be one of physical beauty. 

In view of this I have been surprised 
to discover that, for vou, kissing is almost 
unheard of except to small children. You 
have persuaded me that kissing is better 
done in private” When I came here, I 
took the rather erotic, close-up kisses one 
sees at the cinema for granted, but your 
standards have convinced me (though my 
grandmother would hzve needed no con- 
vincing) that they are in bad taste. I 
have come to accept, tco, the phenomenon 
of two men holding hands as they walk 
along as quite right and proper and 
indeed rather charming, though -it is a 
sight which surprises the Western new- 
comer. Most Europeans, and І think 
Americans, would be simply astounded at 
the sight of two policemen walking along 
holding hands. 


INDIA'S CHARACTERISTIC SIMPLICITY 


No doubt you will expect me to say 
something about music I think the most 
useful thing Í can say is that understand- 
ing must come before pleasure. І have 
listened, often with much concentration, 
to a great deal oi Indian music and have 
made considerable efforts to understand it, 
but it has only been gradually, and after 
repeated hearings at :he gramophone, that 
I have reached the stage of taking an 
active pleasure in it. It is only after a 
good deal of familiarity that positive 
enjoyment can follow. I feel sure that the 
same applies to many of you as regards 
western music, and the moral is therefore 
not to expect to run before one can walk 
and not to be discouraged when enjoyment 
fails to follow 
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When I say Indian music I am thinking 
chiefly of your classical music. It is far 
less true of Tagore songs and of Bengali 


songs generally, most of which are fairly 


easy for us Аз you know, I have paid 
some attention to the most famous of all 
Tagore songs ‘Jana gana mana’ and I 
have no hesitation in saying that, by strict 
western standards, it is a very handsome, 
noble tune. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to get the West to 
appreciate the fact. Undoubtedly the 
West will appreciate the song more 
quickly, if the tune is presented to them 
with the kind of trimmings they are 
acoustomed to, though I suspect that, for 
many of you,-this may mean that it 
becomes rather grandiose and loses its 
original simplicity. 

This brings me to something which has 
often struck me since I came to India, and 
that is your preference for simplicity. I 
dare say.that many of you, when you have 
visited European houses, have sometimes 
been almost awed by the formidable array 
of silver and expensive ornaments and 
furniture, and perhaps it has struck you 
as being rather pretentious and unneces- 
sary and that the money would be far 
better spent on the children's education. 
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In many ways І feel that you are right, 
though perhaps I should add that tradi- 
tionally, in the West, it is a matter of 
pride for a housewife to keep her house 
as nice as possible to honour her guests, 
as well as to preserve her own self-respect. 
It is not so much a matter of showing off 
as of her feeling a slattern if she fails to 
do so. Beautiful things induce good 
tĦoughts, and it was, indeed, ‘Tagore’s own 
‘house in Santiniketan, which is full of 
beautiful things, which first set my mind 
working along this path. 

However, a fundamental simplicity is 
essential to all good living, and that is as 
-true in the West as in the East. When I 
think of Bengal in the future, I shall 
think of quiet moments spent in gentle 
conversation with friends sitting among 
banana plants. 

I bave beard a friend defined as 'one 
who knows all about you, but loves you 
just the same’. By this definition I should 
like to be accounted a very dear friend 
of India, a country I shall always think 
of with tenderness and affection. If I 
have failed to love God sufficiently, at 
least, like Abou Ben Adam, I should like 
to be set down as one who loves his 
fellow-men. 


Andal, the Divine Bride 


A. S. KRISHNAN 


A learned scholar in the Tamal lore о} the Sangam period, 
Sri А. S. Krishnan has also made a special study of Bharati 


and the Vasnava literature. 


Не 15 one of the founders of 


the Bharat: Tamil Sangham, Calcutta, which he has served 


for long as Vice-President and Secretary. 


The following 


is the text of a lecture he gave at the Institute on the 


23rd April. 


HE flute is asked: Oh flute! why is 
T it that, despite the sweetness in your 

voice, there is an undertone of sad- 
ness? And the flute replies: I was once 
dancing in the high altitude of a moun- 
tain top, attached to a tall bamboo bush. 
If you had heard me then, when the gentle 
breeze passed through me; you would have 
heard a voice of unalloyed bliss. A cruel 
hand tore me from my parent bush, and 
here I am always pining to return to where 
I came from. Hence, apart from the 
natural sweetness of my voice, this con- 
stant longing imparts a sadness to my tone. 


THE MYSTIC'S LONGING FOR THE DIVINE 


The allegory of the Sufi poet sums up 
the longing of mystics to go back to where 
he or she came from. In fact, in every 
human being, this longing is there in a 
latent form ; hence the dissatisfaction with 
every temporal achievement. If one de- 
sire is achieved, the mind jumps to an- 
other. It is only the realized bhaktas and 
mystics who are conscious of what this 
longing is for, and they are able to give 
expression to this feeling of longing in 
matchless poetry. 

This pining for union with the divine 
Being finds an easy parallel in the infatua- 
tion of the beloved for the lover There- 


fore, in the nayaka-nayakt bhava or 
madhura bhava, we find the highest ex- 
pression of this mood. He alone is the 
supreme Person o> Purusottama, and the 
living universe is constantly trying to be 
united with Him, even as a lass would want 
to be united with her lover. This form of 
longing is expressed beautifully by many 
a mystic in India and elsewhere. The 
Vedas and the Upanisads themselves con- 
tain passages of mvstic fervour In Tamil- 
nad, from where the great flood of the 
Bhakti cult originated in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era and which was 
later to engulf the whole of India, great 
mystics, the Alvàrs and Nàyanmárs, sang 
of their earnest desire to be absorbed in 
Divinity Апа Ardal, һе pretty maiden 
of Snvilliputtur, was among the greatest 
of them " 

To Andal, this madhura bhava came 
naturally because of her sex, whereas to 
the other great mystics like Manikkava- 
cagar and Nammalvàr in the South, and 
others like Kabir in tke North, this mood 
had to be imposed. In the latter cases, 
there is not that sel-assurance as with 
Andal. Manikkavacagar feels himself un- 
worthy of the Lord's grace and wonders 
why he should have been chosen for this 
wonderous gift. Andél, however, has no 
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doubts as to her worthiness to be united 
with the Divine; and even in her pining, 
the blame is always thrown on the other 
party. And even if she had any doubts 
of her own worth, these were dispelled 
from her mind even as a child. She felt 
herself completely worthy of being wedded 
to her Krsna and sang with that absolute 
self-confidence. 


PERIYALVAR: HER FATHER 


Andal was the fostefdaughter of an- 
other great mystic, Visnucitta, otherwise 
called Periyalvar or the Great Alvar. In 
the court of the Pandya king, Sri Vallabha 
Deva or Rajasimha, he triumphed over 
the followers of other faiths in contending 
that bhaki: alone was the one true path 
for emancipation, and this triumph was 
celebrated in a gorgeous procession by the 
king, who had become his disciple 
Narayana Himself is stated to have appear- 
cd in the sky to witness the triumph of 
his beloved bhakia, who, on beholding 
Him and out of his all-consuming love, 
invoked protection for Narayana, forget- 
ting His omnipotence for a while 

Periyalvars main occupation was to 
prepare garlands of flowers to be offered 
to the Lord at the local temple in addi- 
tion to offering garlands of verses; and 

for this he was maintaining a garden 
which he tended with loving care. One 
morning, nature was at, her best. There 
were flowers everywhere. *The entire uni- 
verse seemed to be in a festive mood. 
The sun had not risen, and yet the garden 
was lit up by a gentle light. The bhakta 
discovered, lying on a tulast bush, so 
beloved to Narayana, a baby-girl of sur- 
passing beauty. He took her as the Lord's 
gift to light his home and named her 
Kotai, meaning a flower garland. She later 
came to be known as Andal, or one who 
rules, for she could rule over the hearts 
of all, including Narayana. 
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Vaisnava tradition has it that Алаа] was 
an avatára of Bhü Devi, the consort of 
Visnu, who, finding her lord very pleased 
with the song offerings of bhaktas, wanted 
to be one such herself by being born on 
the earth. 


HER EARLY LIFE 


Periyalvar’s house, naturally, was the 
meeting place of bhaktas, and the whole 
atmosphere was surcharged with devotion 
Nurtured in this household, Апаа! was 
caught up in the mood very early She 
grew to maidenhood, and it is said that 
the sight of a creeper entwining a tree 
made her conscious of her maturity and 
her desire to be wedded to none else but 
Krsna. Her father also noticed her blos- 
soming youth and, as is natural with all 
fathers, was anxious to find a suitable 
groom. Andal would have nothing of it 
She said that if the very mention was made 
of her being married to any mortal, she 
would not live .She likens any mortal 
wedding her to a jungle jackal defiling 
the sacramental food (havts) offered to the 
devas in a yajna. This is almost the same 
expression used by Rukmini in her mes- 
sage to Krsna, where she likens her being 
wedded to Sisupala to the lion’s share 
being touched by the jackal. 

Periyalvar was at a loss. Though 
deeply conscious of his daughter’s mood 
and actually exulting in it, he could not 
conceive how her union with the Lord 
could be achieved. In the meantime. 
Andal herself had lost consciousness of her 
surroundings. She was living in a mental 
world entirely her own, where she was in 
Gokula in the company of the gopis. 
With the ripening of this mood, she was 
said to have acquired the speech and gait 
of those milkmaids, and even smelt of 
stale milk natural with milkmaids. To her 
Srivilliputtur had become Gokula, her 
friends the gopis, and the temple of 
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Vatapairasayin there the mansion of 
Krsna, their prince. In this mood, she 
composed the famous Tiruppavat. 


TIRUPPAVAI: HER NOTABLE WORK 


In the vast field of Tamil mystic litera- 
ture, totalling, it is said, some 40,000 
verses, there are not many to compare 
in beauty of expression and intensity .of 
emotion with this tiny work of 30 versese 
It is in the form of one дорт girl rising 
before dawn, in the cold month of Mar- 
gasirsa, waking up the other girls, and 
going to the river or tank to offer wor- 
ship to Katyayani, so that the land may 
be prosperous and they themselves might 
find suitable husbands, who in this case 
was none else than Krsna himself. Krsna 
is sought to help them in this observance. 
This festival appears to be very antique 
in origin and finds mention in the Tamil 
Sangam literature as well It also finds 
mention in the twenty-second chapter of 
the Bhagavata. 


In Tiruppavat, Andal, herself the first 
of the gopis, goes round waking up the 
sleeping maids. She first describes the 
observance itself, how for the entire month 
they abjure even their innocent pleasures 
and comforts, and how, after the comple- 
tion of their vows, the land would be 
flowing with the milk of prosperity. She 
tells her companions of the beauties of 
the early morn, the chirping of the birds, 
the chanting of the divine name by the 
yogins, the blowing of conchs in the 
temple of Garuda, the lowing of cattle 
going to pastures, the cala-cala sound of 
the elder gopis churning milk which min- 
gles with the tinkling of their bracelets, 
the blossoming of various flowers, and the 
cooing of the cuckoo on the Madhavi 
bower 
sleep indeed, and she is asked whether 
Kumbhakarna, who was vanquished by 


One of the girls is in very deep . 
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Narayana (as Каша), bequeathed his sleep 
to her. 

They all assemble at Krsna’s place and 
implore him to appear before them even 
as a ‘lion coming majestically out of his 
shelter’, Have they not а particular 
claim on him, wao, though perfect, had 
chosen to be born among them, ignorant 
cow-herds? She sings: ‘It is not for the 
fulfilment of today’s vows that we have 
come to you, Oh Govinda! You are born 
amongst us and “cannot forsake us. Our 
desire is to be with vou in all our seven 
births, for ever and ever. The only boon 
that we ask is to exclude all other desires 
from our minds. The cry of the soul to | 
be in everlasting union with the Param- 
atman cannot be better expressed.  T'irup- 
pavat as a creation of literary art is 
wonderful, but as an expression of mys- 
tical experience, it is unsurpassed 


HER LONGING FOR THE DIVINE LOVER 


The father was perpiexed, and the girl 
continued to grow in loveliness both of 
form and spirit. It was at that time that 
he surprised her ir a strange act As 
stated, his main occupation was making 
flower garlands and offering them to the 
Lord at the Srivilliputtur temple. One 
day, he found his daughter donning all 
the garlands meant for the Lord and 
standing before the mirror decked in all 
her finery 'to see whether she was worthy 
of the most hafidsome'. He was aghast 
at this sacrilege, and did not dare to carry 
the flowers to the temple. That night, 
when he was tossing in his bed, he had 
a dream. Narayana Himself appeared 
and asked him way he had not brought 
the flowers as usual. On being told the 
reason, the Lord szid that the flowers 
were all the more swest for the contact 
of Andal’s person and that He liked them 
better that way. Even to this day, at 
Srivilliputtur, garlands are first offered at 
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Andal's shrine, and the same garlands are 
then carried to the Lord’s shrine. 


‘Only then did the father correctly 


understand his daughter’s position. She 
continued to pine for her divine lover. 
She sent messages to him through the 
clouds. She asked the clouds to admonish 
her lover for his faithlessness and for rob- 
bing her of her lustre, beauty, mind, and 
sleep. She called him ‘double-tongued ’, 
even as the serpent оп whom he reclines. 
To her, the entire universe became one 
manifestation of her Krsna. The ripe and 
ted bimba fruit reminded her of his lips, 
the jasmine buds his smile. She was 
jealous of Pancajanya, the conch in the 
hands of Krsna, for its frequent contact 
with his lips, and asked it to tell her of 
the smell and taste of those lips, whether 
they smelt of camphor or lotus flower. 

She imagined herself to be a gopi bath- 
ing in the Yamuna, whose clothes had 
been stolen by Krsna and hung in a tree. 
She says: ‘I know your monkey tricks, 
which are natural to you. Are you not 
the overlord of the monkey tribe? It is 
also known that you have no sense of pity, 
who destroyed Lanka mercilessly. But 
please have some pity on me and spare 
me these tricks.’ 

HER SPIRITUAL MARRIAGE WITH 
THE LORD 

It was while in this mood that she had 
a vision. She saw her Narayana coming 
in a procession of elephants, escorted by 
a godly entourage, to wed her. Indra 
himself settled the details of the wedding, 
and Durga, being a sister to Narayana, 
dressed her for the bridal ceremony. 
Narayana, who is her sole prop for ever, 
took her hand and circled the holy fire 
in matrimony, observing the saptapadi 
ceremony. In spirit, her wedding with the 
Lord had been accomplished. 
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The father heard of this. At the same 

time, both he and the Pandya king, Sri 
Vallabha Deva, were commanded to take 
her to Srirangam. She was taken there in 
a truly royal procession. It is stated that 
at the sight of Sri Ranganatha, Andal 
stretched out her arms and ran to him, 
to be physically absorbed in him, within 
the sight of all present. 
*The father was disconsolate. He wails: 
I had an only daughter, and she too has 
been taken away by Tirumal (Narayana). 
My house is empty like a lotus pond, when 
al the flowers wither away. He is con- 
soled by the Lord who declares through 
the arcaka (priest) that he too had become 
a father-in-law to him, even as the ‘king 
of the milky ocean’. 


* 


THE DIVINE BRIDE 


This, in short, is the story of Andal. 
That she is held very high in Sri-Vaisnav- 
ism can be seen from the fact that her 
works of about 173 verses are included in 
the first thousand of the Divya Praban- 
dham, next only to her father's. Also, her 
Tiruppavai has six ancient commentaries, 
four in Tamil and two in Sanskrit. 

Апаа! was truly the Lord's chosen bride. 
In the sphere of mysticism, it is hard to 
find a parallel to her. To her, the Lord 
was everything, the very food on which 
she sustained herself, and the water to 
quench her thirst. When the lover was 
tardy, she was in a black mood. When 
he came to her, everything was joyous. 
In the end she merged into the Supreme, 
as ‘clear water with clear water’. ‘The 
individual soul's longing for the universal 
lover and the certainty of the ultimate 
union are the messages of this great soul 
who, pure as the freshly blossomed 
flower, is fit indeed to be the ‘divine 
bride’. 


The Maiden's Vow 


Harken, ye happy dwellers in the world, 

The deeds that we must do to keep our vow, 
Singing the feet of Him, the Lord supreme, 

Who sleeps upon the hooded snake within 

The sea of milk. Bathing at break of day 

Nor gh: nor milk we'll eat; we will not paint 

Our eyes with black; flowers shall not deck our hair ; 
No deeds unfit we'll do; no evil words 

We'll speak, but give Kind alms, and muse with joy 
Upon this way. Ah, Elorembavay! E 


As a fierce lion, which throughout the rains 
Within his mountain lair has lain asleep, 
Awakes, and flashes fire from his eye, 

And angrily with bristling mane he moves 

All of his body, shakes himself and stands 
Upright, and roars, and lordly issues forth: 

So thou who flowerlike art, come graciously 
Forth from thy shrine; in grace, upon thy throne 
Of cunning craftsmanship, search out the cause 
That brings us here. Ah, Elorembavay! 


ҹ * + 


Dost ask the boon for which at earliest dawn 
We come to give obeisance and to praise 

Thy golden lotus feet? It is not fit that thou 
—Born in the tribe that lives by herding tows— 
Withdraw, rejecting us who fain would serve. 
To gain the drum, not for today alone 

Have we become thy slaves; but, Govinda, 

For aye, for sevenfold births! Only to thee 
We'll service give; from us do thou remove 

All other loves. Ah, Elorembavay! 


—Andal, Tiruppüvai, 2, 23, 29. 
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was held at the Institute to welcome 

Swami Satprakashananda, founder 
and Head of the Vedanta Society of St. 
Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., who returned to 
India, on a short visit, after an absence 
of nearly nineteen years. In organizing 
the Vedanta Society of St. Louis, the 
Swami has done pioneering work in the 
Middle West of the U.S.A., so far as 
Vedanta is concerned. Фе is the author 
of Ethics and Religion, which originated 
in a paper presented before the Philosophy 
Association of St. Louis. 

After the reception, in which he met 
distinguished friends and members of the 
Institute, Swami Satprakashananda add- 
ressed a large gathering on ‘The Róle of 
Religion in tbe Modern World ', the Hon. 
Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji presiding. In 
the course of his ardent treatment of the 
subject, the Swami showed how religion, 
in its truest sense, could play a vital róle 
in the modern world, when new scientific, 
political, and socio-economic forces were 
being released to transform life on a scale 
and in a manner unprecedented in the 


history of human civilization. 
ж * * 


O: the 3га September, a reception 


Sri Prem Kirpal, Deputy Director, 
Department of Cultural Activities, Unesco, 
Paris, was in Calcutta in early September 
and stayed at the Institute as its guest. 
During his stay here, some distinguished 
educationists and officials, among whom 
were the Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji, 
Professor N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, Dr. D. M. Sen, Sec- 
retary, Education Department, Government 
of West Bengal, Sri B. S. Kesavan, Libra- 
rian, National Library, and Professor 
Nirmal Kumar Bose, of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, met him and discussed matters con- 
cerning Unesco in relation to cultural and 
educational problems in India. 


Sri Kirpal is deeply interested in the 
activities of the Institute. He showed 
great sympathy for it and discussed with 
its members how the Institute could co- 
operate with Unesco. 

* * * 

On the gth September, the Sikh 
Students’ Federation of Calcutta presented 
to the Institute’s library twenty-one select 
‘books on the religion and history of the 
Sikhs. The Secretary of the Institute 
received the books from the members of 
the Federation and expressed his deep 
sense of gratitude and thankfulness for 
their valuble gift. 

* * ж 

As a nucleus of the Institute's future 
museum and art gallery, which will be an 
important item of its programme of work, 
a start in that direction was made, last 
September, when the Institute received 
from Sri Ajit Mookerjee, M.A., F.R.A.I 
(Lond.) a gift of a rich private collection 
of dolls, toys, pottery, bronze and other 
metal objects, paintings, and valuable 
pieces of old textiles, gathered from 
different parts, especiall from eastern 
India. These articles are exhibited at the 
Institute at present. 

* * * 

"Intercultural Relations’ was the topic 
of an interesting and instructive talk by 
Mr. Sterling Tucker, Executive Director 
Canton Ohio Urban League, U.S.A, at 
the Institute on the 10th September А 
well-known social worker in his country. 
particularly engaged in youth welfare activ- 
ities, Mr. Tucker was in India to acquaint 
himself with the work of social welfare 
groups and organizations here. 

Mr. Tucker's lecture was imbued with 
a spirit of sincerity and personal convic- 
tion. He emphasized that in intercultural 
relationships individuals and groups should 
lay stress on the essential human virtues 
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that were universal and integrating, and 
ignore the outer parochial and sectional 
differences. 

* * * 

An eminent Chinese philosopher, 
Dr. Wing-tsit Chan, of Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, U.S.A., paid a visit to the Insti- 
tute on the 12th September and met some 
of its members. He was particularly 
interested to know the current activitieg 
of the Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, Theo- 
sophical Society, and other such institutions 
in different parts of the country. 

Dr. Chan is a close friend of the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Centre of New York, 
and a keen student of Indian philosophy. 
He is the author of several books and 
articles on contemporary Chinese religious 
movements, neo-Confucianism, and Chinese 
philosophy in general. He passed through 
Calcutta on his way to Japan where he 
proposes to make further studies in Chinese 
philosophy. 

* * 


Professor Benoyendra Nath Banerjea, 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


M.A., who was Directo. of the Adult Edu- 
cation Seminar for United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies in Asia, held between 
the 11th and the 25th September, 1955, 
at Bangsaen, Thailand, gave a highly 
instructive talk on ‘Adult Education in 
Asia ` at the Institute on the 8th October. 

Professor Banerjea pointed out, in the 
course of his speech, that adult education, 
in the developing countries of Asia, was 
intended not merely to provide education 
for persons who, as children, had been 
unable to attend school; its aim now was 
to enable everyone to lead a fuller life, 
to equip everyone to live more in accord- 
ance with the ideals of the dignity of man 


* * * 


On the 19th October, before the Insti- 
tute closed for the Puja vacation, Pandit 
Surendranath Chakravarti, Veda-sastri, gave 
a talk in Bengali on ‘Devi Mahatmya ' in 
the form of kathakaia, which was imbued 
with a spirit of devot:onal fervour and 
attended by a large gathering. 


November Lectures 


Al 6 p.m. 


November 15 
Speaker: 


The Origins of Western Music 
Nicolas Nabokov 


Secrelary-General of the €ongress for Cultural 
Freedom, Parts. 


President: 


November 26 
Speaker: 


Birendra Kishore Roy Choudhury 


Government’s Influence on Economic Development 
Lawrence Sullivan 


Co-ordinator of Information of the United States 
House of Representatives, 


President: 
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The Christ We Adore 


SwAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


The Institute observes Christmas each year by discussing 


the lfe and teachings of Jesus, the Christ. 


In 1954, 


Swami Ranganathananda, Secretary of the Delin bianch 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, was invited to speak on the 


subject, 


E in India have learnt through our 

V V religion to look upon great teachers 

| with a heart open for the inspira- 
поп which they hold for all humanity. 
The approach of our people to the lives 
of all teachers has something refreshingly 
beautiful about it; it is hard for non- 
Hindus to understand how we, professing 
a different religion, can open our hearts, 
with equal fervour, to receive the inspira- 
tion of this great Son of Man, Jesus. 
India's approach to religion is experien- 
tial and not dogmatic. It is spirituality 
that India seeks in its religious quest and 
not a creed or a dogma. This is also the 
approach of Jesus Christ to religion, as 
we shall presently see. It is this approach 
that explains the spiritual hospitality of 
the Indian mind. This broad, all-inclusive 


approach will be increasingly apprcciated 
and accepted by the thinking peoole of 
the world in the coming years What is 
now {һе cherished possession of a national 
culture will eventually become an integral 
part of human culture and civilization 
Such a consummation will help to velcase 
the Christ-spirit from the shackles of a 
narrow sectarian creed in which it has 
been stifled for centuries. That will be 
the service that the spirit of India will 
render in this age to the religion of this 
great Master. 


BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JESUS 


We are familiar in our country how. 
at the birth of divine personalities there 
is a joyous co-operation of man and nature 


to welcome them; for it 1s an event 


heralding universal joy. In the words of 
one of our sacred books: ‘The ancestors 
rejoice, the gods dance in Јоу, and this 
world gets a saviour’ (Narada Bhakü- 
Sütra, V. 5). 

Very similar is the account of the birth 
of Jesus Christ, as given in the various 
Gospels of the New Testament. Deeply 
touching is the description of the episode 
in Luke. The parents, Joseph and Mary, 


had come to Bethlehem in Judea from * 


Nazareth in Galilee, to be taxed according 
to the newly promulgated Roman law 
Mary was expecting her first child The 
couple took shelter in an inn, where Mary 
gave birth to an infant who was destined 
to become a great spiritual teacher For 
want of accommodation iu the inn, the 
mother wrapped the baby in swaddling 
clothes and laid him in a manger At this 
time, a group of shepherds, keeping watch 
over their sheep near by, received, in the 
stillness of the night, in an extraordinary 
way, the intimation of the birth of this 
wonderful infant. 

“And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them ; and thev were 
sore afraid. And the angel said unto 
them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David, a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign, unto you; ye shall find the babe 
wrapt in swaddling clothes, lving in a 
manger ' (Luke, II. 9-13). 

The shepherds were amazed. Hardly 
had they time to recover from this amaze- 
ment when they heard a multitude of 
angels singing, praising God: ‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill to men’ (Ibid., П. 14). 

The shepherds proceeded to Bethlehem 
in search of the babe as indicated and 
found Mary and Joseph and the babe 
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lying in the manger: and taey offered 
him loving worship and homage. 


Next we get a glimpse, a tender and 
pleasing glimpse, of him as a boy of twelve 
He was accompanying his parents to the 
holy temple in Jerusalem for the Passover 
feast. After the ceremoaies the parents 
started homeward ; they expected Jesus to 
be in the party. But after a day’s journey, 
when they found him missing, they search- 
ed for him here and there and finally, re- 
tracing their steps,*found him, after three 
days, in the courtyard cf the koly temple 
discussing with the learned doctors points 
of law and faith When his mother told him 
with a pique how much she and his father 
had been worried over h:s disappearance, 
he gave a characteristic answer: ‘ How is 
it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father's business?' 
(Ibid., П. 49) His parents could not 
make out anything of this enigmatic reply, 
but they were satished when they found 
him willing to retum home with them 


We hardly get any account of Jesus 
during his youth and early manhood. 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man’, 
says the Gospel in a compressed narrative 
(Ibid., 11. 52). 


But we have enough incications to show 
that Jesus, very early in life, had become 
aware of the great purpose of his advent 
and set about it with a thoroughness that 
nothing could thwart. He must have also 
spent long hours in silence and loncliness 
in the near-by mountains and communed 
with himself. Later, when we get his 
trace, he is already a young man of about 
thirty. Moving from place to place, 
jesus then heard of another teacher who 
was creating a commotior by his ways of 
life and preaching. This was John the 
Baptist, who went about in the wilderness 
of Judea, and later in the Jordan area, 
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proclaiming: ' Repent ye: fof the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand’ (Matthew, 
UI. 2). 


SEMITIC RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 


The lives and works of John the Baptist 
and Jesus introduce us to a new chapter 
in the Semitic religious history. There 
is something extraordinary, something 
refreshingly striking, in their contribution 


which has made religion in the West flow * 


into a new channel of &od's intimacy with 
man, with love as the bond between both. 
In the old Semitic tradition, this was not 
the centra] idea. 
God was far away ; His distance from man 
was the measure of His majesty ; man was 
called upon to conduct his life here below 
with faith and fear, and the fruit of 
such faith was to be reaped after death. 
Such a religion tends to be largely this- 
worldly, increasingly bound to time and 
the historical process. As a socio-political 
faith with a slight flavour of tbe other- 
worldly, it constantly tends to be bound 
in a rigid creed leading to dogmatism, 
bigotry, and intolerance, on the one hand, 
and formalism and correct ritualistic 
behaviour, on the other. 

The New Testament contains vivid de- 


scriptions of such a situation in the field . 


of religion at the advent of John the 
Baptist and Jesus. Its pages reveal the 
birth-pangs of a new spiritual weltans- 
chauung at once universal and human, the 
recurring conflicts of this new ideology 
with the entrenched monotheistic exag- 
gerations, the deep aspirations of the 
people for release from the rigidities of a 
lifeless tradition as represented by the 
priesthood, and the shining figures of John 
and Jesus proclaiming through life and 
teaching a compelling message of hope and 
assurance, 

Man, as spiritual seeker, transcends the 
sphere of law and commandments of a 


'The idea there was that 
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religion. Whereas law and commandments 
relate him to parochial and temporal inter- 
ests, spirituality relates him to the eternal 
and the infinite. Jesus came to offer this 
to man, to give the bread of life to the 
spiritually hungry. Insistence on correct 
ritualistic behaviour does not bring satis- 
faction to man at this stage. They arc as 
stones to a hungry man, as the New 
‘Testament puts it. Jesus proclaimed a 
religion of wide and deep horizons; he 
brought God near to man and bound both 
with the cord of love; he eliminated fear 
as the medium of their relationship. 
With love implanted in his heart in place 
of fear, man emerged as the lover of his 
fellow-men ; he learnt to find fulfilment 
in a life of love of God and service of 
man, of God in man. This love of God, 
this intimate communion with Him, is the 
fulfilment of the righteous life; it i» the 
only means of satisfying the soul's spirit- 
ual hunger. This is the essential of reli- 
gion. It holds that man has a higher dimen- 
sion which transcends his physical and 
social personality ; he is essentially spirit- 
ual; in that inmost being of his lies his 
intimacy and closeness to the divine and 
his kinship to all creation. Religion is 
the realization. of this spiritual fact and 
its expression in life and behaviour. 

This is the approach of Jesus to religion. 
And this is the approach which our coun- 
try- has learnt from the Upanisads, the 
Gila, the Bhagavata, and other scriptures 
and has made it a part and parcel of our 
national awareness. These scriptures have 
taught us that religion is realization; it 
is not creed or dogma or mere believing ; 
it is not merely the good life, the moral 
life, the righteous life, though all these 
are necessary for the flowering of religion 
in spiritual realization. 

Thanks to the Upanisads, religion in 
India, unlike in Palestine, learnt to under- 
stand and appreciate this mode of spirit- 
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ual earnestness, this passion for the spirit- 
ual as distinct from the merely socio- 
religious and moral, and to welcome it. 
This is the meaning of our national idea 
that Sruti is more binding than Smrti, that 
life according to the Smrti is only a prel- 
ude to life according to the Sruti. 


JESUS CAME TO FULFIL, NOT TO DESTROY 


For the first time, a glimpse of thts 
great 
through John and Jesus; it was not that 
this idea was entirely absent from the older 
tradition; a few gifted individuals had 
borne witness to it. 
lorn voices incapable of making any im- 
pression on the tradition. This was the 
case even with John the Baptist, who was 
compelled to refer to himself as ‘ the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness’. But with 
Jesus the idea became a force, which in- 
evitably came into conflict with the tradi- 
tional religion. In the New Testament 
we can see these two currents flowing side 
by side. The conflict was all a one-way 
affair; it was the old in conflict with the 
new, and not the new in conflict with the 
old. A spiritual message is large enough 
to accommodate all forms of faith. Its 
approach is synthetic and inclusive. Love 


and grace do not negate law and com-. 


mandment, but fulfil them. Jesus him- 
self never desired to exclude the old 
religion. He claimed to have come to 
fulfil and not to destroy. In this broad 
and generous spirit, which is the mark of 
a deeply spiritual religion, we find him 
endeavouring to effect a synthesis of the 
old and the new. 

The New Testament gives us glimpses 
of this attempt at synthesis between the 
message of Moses and the message of 
. Jesus. ‘For the law was given by Moses, 
but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ’ 


(John, I. 14). 
To the rich man who wanted to know 


idea came to the Semitic world * 


But theirs were for- 
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the way tó inherit eternal life, Jesus gave 
the advice to fulfl the commandments 
before proceeding nigbe- in the spiritual 
quest. It was in this sohere of the higher 
spiritual life that Jesus had something new 
to give. It was not merely new, it was 
also startling to the pecple who heard him. 
‘They were astonished at his doctrine’, 
records the New Testament in several 
places. 


BAPTISM CF JESUS 


The appearance of John the Baptist on 
the horizon was the first surprise to the 
people. John was an ascetic and lived a 
celibate Ше. Asceticism and celibacy 
were foreign to the Sernitic tradition. John 
burst upon the people's attention with 
the startling proclamation, ‘Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand’. The 
people were familiar with the notion of a 
kingdom of heaven. So there was nothing 
startling in it; it was a far away thing in 
time and space, and they could afford to 
wait till death and take it leisurely till 
then. But John proclaimed that it was 
at hand; not far ахау, but here, now. 
To a people suffering from Roman op- 
pression, this was a hapoy announcement ; 
and they naturally interpreted it in politi- 
cal terms. He asked the people to prepare 
themselves to enter irto it by inner puri- 
fication through sincere repentance; and 
he instituted a symbolic purification 
through baptism in the Jordan river. 

Hundreds of people flocked to John to 
get baptized; a few among them who 
were wicked at heart, he sent away hurling 
words of rebuke and -hreat. He exhorted 
the baptized to practise charity, justice, 
mercy, and honesty. Tke crowds took John 
to be the promisec messiah: but he 
divined their thoughts and proclaimed in 
clear language: ‘I indeed baptize you 
with water unto repentance: but he that 
cometh after me is mightier than I, whose 
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shoes I am not worthy to bear: he shall 
baptize you with. the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire’ (Matthew, ТЇЇ. 11). 

Presently Jesus, who was still an un- 
known figure, went up to him to be bap- 
tized by him. John eyed Jesus fora 
minute and then remonstrated saying that 
he was not fit to baptize him, but that he 


had need to be baptized by Jesus. 
But Jesus replied: ‘Suffer it to be 
so now: 


for thus it,becometh us to 
fulfil al righteousness’ (Ibid. III. i5). 
John baptized him, and, coming out of 
the water, Jesus had his first recorded 
spiritual experience, and a voice from 
heaven proclaimed: ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased’ (Ibid., 
IH. 17). 

jesus now began his mission ; John was 
arrested and beheaded shortly after for 
the fault of being far ahead of his time. 
Immediately after baptism, Jesus retired 
to the silence of the mountains near by 
and passed through a tense inner struggle, 
and, coming out victorious over the 
‘temptation’, moved to the coast of the 
lake of Galilee to enter into the period 
of his public ministry. 


HIS SPIRITUAL MISSION 


The first act of this ministry was the 
gathering of his disciples; there is some- 
thing very fascinating in this process, in 
the call he sends forth and the response he 
receives ; its simplicity and directness is 
charming. Finding Peter and his brother 
Andrew, both fishermen, casting their nets 
into the sea, Jesus went up to them and 
summoned: ‘Follow me, and I will make 
you fishers of men. And they straightway 
left their nets, and followed him’ (Ibid., 
IV. 19-30). Two other fishermen, James 
and John, he similarly gathered, and later, 
Matthew, the customs clerk, and the rest 
of the twelve. : 

This is something we understand well in 
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India: the tremendous magnetism of a 
spiritual teacher who finds and gathers 
round him those who are to be his spirit- 
ual intimates and the bearers of his mes- 
sage, the pure ones who have the capacity 
to share his inmost thoughts and relieve 
his loneliness) The Buddha, after his 
illumination, went to Banaras to gather 
his five disciples. We are reminded, in 
„this connection, of the words which Sri 
Ramakrishna spóke describing the longing 
of his heart for the disciples at the close 
of the period of his sadhana: ' A mother 
never longed so intensely for the sight of 
her child, nor a friend for his companion, 
nor a lover for his sweetheart, as I longed 
for them. Oh, it was indescribable! 
Shortly after this period of yearning the 
devotees began to arrive.’ 

jesus now began to move about with his 
disciples preaching in the synagogues about 
the kingdom of heaven and performing 
various miracles of healing. But the con- 
gregations of the synagogues could not 
understand or appreciate him. They werc 
certainly looking for the advent of a heav- 
enly kingdom , but it was one largely polit- 
ical in complexion, tribal in scope, and in- 
tended to free the Jews from the hated 
Romans One who claimed to be the 
promised messiah had to fulfil this 
national demand Jesus did claim 
to be the messiah in direct and in- 
direct references, but made only vague 
mystical references to the kingdom. He 
merely incurred the displeasure of the 
orthodox. But the masses followed him. 
fascinated by his personality and the 
miracles he wrought ; and he delivered his 
message to them in the famous ‘Sermon 
on the Mount ', which has provided spirit- 
ual nourishment to vast masses of mankind 
these nineteen hundred years, 


THE.SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


The ‘Sermon on the Mount’ expounds 
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moral and spiritual ideas which are uni- 
versal; they do not breathe the air of 
Jewish  exclusiveness. They аге the 
G.C M. of the inner life of spirit, and will 
not sound strange to any spiritual seeker 
nourished on the ideas of the Upanisads 
and the Gita. But it sounded strange to 
the ears of those who listened. There was 
newness in them, and there was a ring of 
authority in their utterance. It was not, 
an authority deriving from any sacerdotal 
office ; it took its force from inner realiza- 
tion. The New Testament has put it 
pithily: ' And it came to pass, when Jesus 
had ended these sayings, the people were 
astonished at his doctrine: For he taught 
them as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes’ (Malthetw, VII. 28-29). 

The Sermon was a tremendous depar- 
ture from the accepted ideas of the time ; 
it was a mighty attempt to release the life 
of the spirit from the, shackles of a tribal 
morality and dogmatic religion Old famil- 
iar words were used, but they were given 
new meanings, old moral codes were in- 
voked, but they received an inward con- 
tent and direction; old familiar hopes 
were mentioned, only to be filled with new 
spiritual meanings. And all these innova- 
tions had been prefaced with a ‘but I say 
unto you’, conveying a sense of authority. 
It is no wonder that the people were 
astonished at his doctrine. 

There is a continuity from John to 
Jesus. John preached baptism unto re- 
pentance with a view to prepare man for 
the kingdom of heaven: and Jesus took 
up this idea, in spite of its background 
of Jewish dogma, for, as he expressed it, 
he came not to destroy, but to fulfil the 
law and the prophets. Repentance is 
based on the Jewish dogma of original 
sin; but whatever be the dogma behind 
it, it has its significance for spiritual life, 
in so far as it initiates the inner cleansing 
process ; it leads to humility and receptivity 
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of heart. Asa moral act, it steels the mind 
against further evil doings Without this 
resolve, no spiritual life 1s possible But 
repentance is not everthing; there are 
further steps to be taken before we can 
achieve the kingdom of heaven which, 
though at hand, is ye: far. It was these 
further steps that Jesus elucidated in his 
impressive Sermon. 

Jesus opened the Sermon with a refer- 
ence to repentancg and 1:5 fruit: ‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom’ of heaven’ (/bid., V. 3). 

But he struck a new note thercafter ; 
that not only the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand, but that it is within us—not 
outside ; and that we can real:ze it. This 
was a revolutionary conception that spirit- 
ual realization was to be had there and 
then, in this very life, not after death. 
And so he added: ‘Blessed are the pure 
in heart: for they shal see God’ (Ibid, 
V. 8). 

Thus purity of heart is the one condi- 
tion for spiritual realization. It follows 
that everything else—acts of piety. moral- 
ity, and social servicc—is but the means 
to attain this purity. This was an entirely 
new language for his listeners that we 
can realize God, become intimate with 
Him, and be blessed in th:s verv life. And 
here we have his unique message, the mes- 
sage of a spiritual religion of inward 
realization. We are reminded of the ring- 
ing proclamation of our Upanisads: 
‘Alma va are diaslavyah '—The Self, О 
dear, inust be realized (Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, II 4.5). ' Tamakraruh pasyatt 
vitasoko = dhatuprasada! — malumanamal- 
manah'—He who is kumble and pure 
realizes the glorv of the A:man and 
becomes free from grief (Katha Upanisad, 
II. 20). 

The farthest that Judaism had gone till 
then was to make man hear the voice of 
God ; the idea of seeing God was thus an 
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innovation which, with all its corollaries, 
was the main point of departure from the 
prevailing tribal god and faith. These 
corollaries are set forth in the succeeding 
passages dealing with the inwardness of 
morals, rituals, and pietistic acts, indicat- 
ing the clear departure from the old, in 
the emphatic words in refrdin: ' Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old 
time... But І say unto you’. The 
moral and ethical demands of a spiritual 
religion are far more ewacting than those 
of a socio-political faith ; hence he said: 
‘That except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of heaven’ (Matthew, У 20). 

The departure became complete when 
he exhorted his listeners to strive for per- 
fection: .'Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect’ (bid, V. 48). 

This exhortation sounds strangely 
Vedantic in significance. He then wound 
up the Sermon with a ringing statement 
on the need for the practice of the teach- 
ing, and not merely the hearing of it or 
believing in its truth, and illustrated the 
nature of wisdom and folly: 

‘Therefore whosoever heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man, which built his house 
on a rock: And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; gnd it fell not: 
for it was founded upon a rock. And 
every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be liken- 
ed unto a foolish man, which built his 
house on the sand: And the rain descend- 
ed, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house; and it 
fell: and great was the fall of it' (Ibid., 
VII. 24-27). 

How akin this sounds to the exhortation 
of an earlier teacher, Sri Krsna, in our own 
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country: ‘Those devotees who practise, 
in a converging life endeavour, this teach- 
ing of mine which fulfils all righteousness 
and leads to immortality, endowed with 
faith and a godward passion, are extremely 
dear to me’ (Gita, XII. 20). 

Here is a refreshing statement of the 
scope and goal of religion. The emphasis 
is on sadhana, the practice of religion, 
with a view to attaining anubhava, reali- 


*zation. Religion is realization ; it is ' being 


and becoming' in the words of Swami 
Vivekananda ; it is character. It is not a 
cosy belief, but an adventure, something 
that sets the soul on fire, the carrying, as 
jesus would say later, of one's cross by 
oneself and not by proxy. It reminds us 
of the Buddha's last words addressed to his 
dear disciple, Ananda: 'Be lamps unto 
yourself, O Ananda; depend not on any 
external refuge ; work out your emancipa- 
tion with diligence’. 

Perfection is a complete transformation 
of character through the realization of the 
kingdom of heaven which is within. It 
is the fruit of lived religion. This con- 
ception frees religion from all elements, 
magical and misty, materialistic and 'prim- 
itive. The strength that comes to a life 
through the realization of the ever-present 
Atman within is something palpable It 
is the rock bottom of experience, which 
ensures steadiness of wisdom and charac- 
ter; it is the sthitapiajfia, the life of 
steady wisdom, of the Gita. 


THE HEALING TOUCH OF JESUS 


With the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ closes, 
once for all, the chapter of obscurity in 
the life of Jesus. Multitudes thronged 
round him, many of them victims of 
serious bodily and mental ailments, some 
of whom were endowed with deep faith 
in his spiritual power. They sought his 
blessing which was given, and tbey were 
cured. Some he touched; some just 
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touched the hem of his garment; and 
some he just blessed: ‘Be thou whole’ 
In all cases the effect was immediate. 
Jesus had the power within him. and he 
had compassion in his heart. But he did 
not like to exhibit this power or make it 
known wide. Accordingly, he exhorted 
the cured not to make a fuss about it 
He asked them to mollify orthodoxy by 
making customary gifts to the synagogne 


in thankfulness for the healing He gave* 


the credit for all healing to the faith in 
the heart of the healed: ' Thy faith hath 
made thee whole.’ 

From now on, the events in his life move 
ever faster; and the shadow of tragedy, 
arising from the conflict with established 
religious authority, becomes darker and 
darker, until it reaches its final act in the 
crucifixion. But within this brief period 
of about two and a half years, we are 
introduced to events and episodes and 
personalities which have the touch of the 
immortal about them. They form the 
bright and cheerful scenes of an otherwise 
gloomy drama We find Jesus moving 
from place to place, a picture of alertness 
and vigour, compassion and humanity, 
bumour and laughter. We watch him in 
his dealings with the rich and the poor, 
the good and the sinful, the lowly and the 
lost; we are amazed at the poise, self- 
assurance, and versatility which he mani- 
fests in these varying situations. 


MARY AND MARTHA o 


The touching' episode of Mary and 
Martha of Bethany has entered into world 
literature. The two sisters were deeply 
devoted to Jesus. The death of their 
brother Lazarus made them grief-stricken. 
'They heard that Jesus was in the neigh- 
bourhood. Martha went out to call Jesus. 
She expressed her faith in his divinity ; 
she then rushed home to call her sister, 
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Mary: ‘The Master is come, and calleth 
for thee’ (John, XI. 28). 

Both then rushed ott to welcome the 
Master. Mary fell at his feet weeping ; 
Jesus was moved: ‘When Jesus therefore 
saw her weeping, апі the Jews also 
weeping which came wich her, he groaned 
in the spirit, ‘апа was troubled.... Jesus 
wept’ (Zb:d., XI. 33, 85). 

He then went up to the grave of Lazarus 
and, after deeply communing with God for 
a moment, commanded Lazarus to come 
forth. And forthwith he rose alive. 

In another touching scene, we find the 
same Mary doing a loving service to 
Jesus at Bethany, jus: before his last 
supper. 

She brought an alabaster box of precious 
ointment and poured it on the head of 
jesus, as he sat at meal. When a disciple 
protested at the waste and said that it 
could better have been utilized to help 
the poor, Jesus made the significant and 
ominous remark: 'Why trouble ye the 
woman? For she hatk wrought a good 
work upon me. For ve have the poor 
always with you; but me ve have not 
always. For in that she hath poured this 
ointment on my body, she did it for my 
burial. Verily, I say unto vou, whereso- 
ever this gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her’ (Matthew, XXVI. 10-19). 

There was also a third occasion when 
the two sisters met Jesus ; it is a story full 
of mystical import. They received Jesus 
into their house. Marr was sitting at his 
feet and hearing his inspiring words 
Whereas Martha was busy in the kitchen 
with this and that. She complained to 
jesus about her sister Mary: 'Lord dost 
thou not care that my sister has left me 
to serve alone? bid her therefore that she 
help me. And Jesus answered and said 
unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art care- 
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ful and troubled about many' things: 
' But one thing is needful ; and Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her’ (Luke, X. 40-42). 
DIVINE LIFE DEMANDS TOTAL 
RENUNCIATION 

During his wanderings in Judea, Jesus 
was approached by a certain man who 
knelt before him and, addressing him 
' Good Master ', asked him what he should 
do to inherit eternal life. Jesus repri- 
manded him for calling him good, saying 
that none except God deserves the epithet, 
and asked him to keep the ten moral com- 
mandments, He replied that these he 
had been keeping from his youth; be 
would like to know what else he should do. 

*'Then Jesus beholding him loved him, 
and said unto him, One thing tbou lack- 
est; go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, take up 
the cross, and follow me. 


'And he was sad at that saying, and 
went away grieved: for he had great pos- 
‘sessions’ (Mark, X. 21-23). ` 


Seeing him thus go away, Jesus made 
the famous remark that it was easier for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 


, This episode illustrates the distance that 
separates mere social ethics from divine 
life, and proclaims total renunciation as 
the watchward of the latter. The young 
man of the story went away grieving ; but 
the story itself bas inspired many a young 
man and woman of later generations to 
fulfil to the letter the demands of Jesus 
and scale the heights of holiness and 
blessedness. 


THE COMPASSIONATE JESUS 


The compassion of a divine incarnation 
and his power to redeem shine remarkably 
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through two anecdotes, which also reveal 
the way purity views sin. 

A Pharisee, Simon by name, invited 
Jesus for a meal one day; Jesus accepted 
and sat down to eat. A woman in the 
city, who was a sinner, hearing that Jesus 
was in the house of the Pharisee, brought 
an alabaster box of ointment and washing 
his feet with her tears and wiping them 
with her hair kissed them and апоігіса 
them with the ointment. 

Seeing this the Pharisee was angry that 
Jesus should have allowed a sinner to do 
all this. Jesus, addressing Simon, said: 
‘There was a certain creditor which had 
two debtors: the one owed five hundred 
pence, the other fifty, And when they had 
nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. Tell me, therefore, which of them 
will love him most? Simon answered and 
said, I suppose that he, to whom he for- 
gave most. And he said unto him, Thou 
hast rightly judged. And he turned to the 
woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou 
this woman? I entered into thine house, 
thou gavest me no water for my feet: but 
she hath washed my feet with tears, and 
wiped them with the hairs of her head, 
Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman, 
since the time I came in, hath not ceascd 
to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint: but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. Where- 
fore I say unto thee, her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; for she loved mvch: 
but to whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little. And he said unto her, Thy 
sins are forgiven. And they that sat at 
meal with him began to say within them- 
selves, Who is this that forgiveth sins also? 
And he said to the woman, Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace' (Luhe, VII. 
41-50). 

Jesus was teaching in the temple in 
Jerusalem. The scribes and  Pharisces 
brought before Jesus a woman taken in 
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adultery and, announcing that, according 
to Mosaic law, she had to be stoned, 
asked him for his opinion, just to en- 
tangle him unawares. The Gospels give 
a fine picture of Jesus stooping down and 
writing on the ground with his finger, as 
if he did not hear them. But when they 
pestered him, he lifted up his head and, 
turning to them, declared: ‘He that is 
without sin among you, let him first*cast 
a stone at her. And again he stooptd 
down, and wrote on the ground. And 
they which heard it, being convicted by 
their own conscience, went out one by one, 
beginning at the eldest, even unto the 
last: and Jesus was left alone, and the 
woman standing in the midst. When 
jesus had lifted up himself, and saw none 
but the woman, he said unto her, Woman, 
where are those thine accusers? hath no 
man condemned thee. She said, No man, 
Lord. And Jesus said unto her, Neither 
do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more’ 
(John, VIIL 7-11). 

The power behind the words ‘ Thy sins 
are forgiven’ is the power of God work- 
ing through an incarnation only; it is 
beyond the reach even of saints. This 
divine power working through Jesus is 
specially revealed in his famous declara- 
tion: ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart : 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light’ (Matthew, XI. 28-80). 

We are reminded of an identical prom- 
ise given by an earlier incarnation, Sri 
Krsna, in our country: 'Renounce all 
your duties and take refuge in me alone; 
I shall redeem you from all sins; grieve 
not’ (Gita, XVIII. 66). 


JESUS’ TEACHINGS 


Trials and tribulations began to con- 
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front Jesus. Various at:empts were made 
by the priests to encangle him in some 
remark of treason ог blasphemy. But his 
intelligence and ready wit baffled their 
attempts. A group cf priests brought a 
Roman coin and asked him whether it 
was lawful to give tridute unto Caesar or 
not ; on his asking whose image and super- 
scription the coin bore, the priests answer- 
ed that it was of Caesar. Then he an- 
swered, to the amazement of the clever 
priests: ‘Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s; and unto 
God the things that are God's (Matthew, 
XXIL 21). 

Then a lawyer came forward to entangle 
him with a clever question, as to what 
constituted the great commandment in the 
law; and the wcrld got in the answer of 
Jesus a compressed statement of spirit- 
uality and social eth:cs. 

‘Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God w:th all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets’ (Z5id., XXII. 37-40). 

This great enunciation gave rise to a 
very practical question: Who is my neigh- 
bour? In answering it, through the famous 
parable of the good Samaritan, Jesus con- 
trasted the universal:ty of the spirit and 
temper of spinitual ethics with the narrow 
and parochial tempe- of creedal and sec- 
tarian morals. 

A certain man wen: down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho anc fell among thieves; 
they stripped him of kis raiment, wound- 
ed him, and departed, leaving him .half 
dead. A priest and a Levite chanced to 
pass that way; seeing the helpless man, 
they, instead of going to his help, went 
away by the opposite side of the road. 

* But a certain Samaritan, Jesus contin- 
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ued, ‘as he journeyed, came where he was ; 
and when he saw him, he had compassion 
on him. And went to him, and bound up 
his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and 
set him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. And on 
the morrow when he departed, he took 
out two pence, and gave them to the host, 
and said unto him, Take care of him; 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when 
I come again, I will repay thee' (Luke, 
X. 33-35). * 

After narrating this, Jesus asked his 
questioner as to who really behaved as 
neighbour to the one that fell among the 
thieves. 

'And he said, He that showed mercy 
on him. Then said Jesus unto him, Go, 
and do thou likewise’ (Ibid., X. 36). 

In between the harassments of the 
priests, Jesus did a lot of teaching: first 
to the simple masses and then to his close 
disciplies. To the former he spoke in 
parables, making thereby difficult subjects 
easy to comprehend. Each one of these 
parables, like the parable of the good 
Samaritan above narrated, elucidates 
one or other aspect of his central theme, 
the life of godliness. Some of them, like 
the parable of the Ten Virgins, are full of 
mystical significance. He spoke to the dis- 
ciples about the service of man, the poor, 
the sick, the homeless, the naked, and the 
forlorn, in the spirit of the worship of God. 

‘Verily I say unto you, ineas much as уе 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me’ 
(Matthew, XXV. 40). 

He charged the disciples to go forth and 
preach his gospel among the people and 
prescribed the way of life and behaviour 
for the preachers, which breathes the spirit 
of renunciation, dependence on God, non- 
possession, peacefulness, and humility, 
echoing the exhortation of the Buddha to 
his disciples. It is a tragedy of history 
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that subsequent Christian preachers, unlike 
the Buddhists, have largely strayed from 
the strait and narrow path shown by 
their great Master. 

To his chosen disciples, Jesus gave his 
spiritual teachings directly and without 
the aid of parables. He revealed to then, 
a few days. before his death, his true per- 
sonality as the Christ, the anointed One, 
and*charged them not to tell it to anyone 
else till the day of resurrection: ‘I am 
the way, the truth, and the life: no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me. If 
ye had known me, ye should have known 
my Father also. He that hath scen ine 
hath seen the Father... Believest thou roi 
that I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me? the words that I speak unto you, 
I speak not of myself: but the Father 
that dwelleth іп me, he doeth the works ' 
(John, XIV. 6-10). 

He asked all those who would choose to 
follow him to be prepared to deny them- 
selves and take up their crosses; it was 
not a cosy and comfortable religion that 
he offered, but a heroic path of advon- 
ture, a life of total renunciation in the 
love of God: ' For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it. Vor 
what is a man profited, if he shall gain che 
whole world, and lose his own soul? Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?’ (Matthew, XVI. 25-26). 


THE BETRAYAL AND THE TRIAL 


The preachings, movements, and riir- 
acles of Jesus had stirred up by now a 
good deal of hostility from the priests, who 
now began to take steps to apprehend him 
and bring him before the law. They 
picked up stray bits of remarks made by 
Jesus and built up a case for blasphemy 
against the faith. The tragedy deepened 
with the last supper in the company of 
all his disciples, when Jesus made the 
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ominous remark that one of his disciples 
would betray him and hinted at Judas. 
When Peter protested against it, he made 
the still more ominous remark that even 
Peter would deny him thrice before the 
next morning. Feeling the end near, and 
with a heavy heart, Jesus moved to 
Gethsemane and sat down to pray, asking 
Peter and two of his other disciples to 
watch and pray in the meantime. But 
Peter fell asleep and Jesus, getting ah- 
noyed, rebuked him: * What, could ye not 
watch with me one hour? Watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation: the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak’ (Ibid. XXVI. 40-41). 

This happened three times; but the 
third time be allowed them to sleep and, 
after prayer, waited for the betrayal by 
Judas, who had been bribed by the priests 
to do so with thirty pieces of silver. Judas 
came up soon after with the priests and 
soldiers and betrayed Jesus to them 
through a kiss of the Master’s hand for 
identification, and the soldiers took Jesus 
into custody. Peter, in defence, cut the 
ear of a soldier with his sword. Jesus 
reproved him saying: ‘Put up again 
thy sword into his place: for all they that 
take the sword, shall perish with the 
sword’ (Ibid., XXVI. 52). 

Henceforth it was mounting pathos to 
the end. Jesus was taken to the high 
priest, Caiaphas ; all the disciples deserted 
him. Peter, however, attended the trial 
from a distance, and during the trial he 
denied thrice, before passers-by who 
asked, that he had anything to do with 
Jesus. The operations of an inexorable 
fate left Peter sad and weeping. The 
priests decided, though without much evi- 
dence, that Jesus was guilty of death, and 
they hauled him up before Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman governor. 

Pilate interrogated Jesus whether he 
took himself to be the king of the Jews. 
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Jesus remained silent, which amazed Pilate. 
Pilate found Jesus was not guilty, but the 
priests demanded Ais crucifixion amid 
tumultuous scenes. Pilate, finding no other 
way, yielded to their demand and, washing 
his hands with some water symbolically, 
said that he was innocent of the blood of 
Jesus, whom he referred to as a just man. 
The people assembled there cried out that 
they were willing to take his blood on 
themselves and on their descendants. 
What a tragic #tatement, and what tragic 
consequences have followed therefrom 
ever sincel 
THE CRUCIFIXION AND THE 
RESURRECTION 

The doleful procession, with Jesus 
adorned with a scarlet robe and a crown 
of thorns and carrv:ng his heavy cross, 
proceeded to Golgotha. He was attended 
by soldiers who jeeringly hailed him king 
of the Jews and spat tpon and smote him ; 
then they removed the scarlet robe and 
put his own raiment upon him and nailed 
him on the cross on the mount of Calvary 
between two thieves similarly crucified. 
They placed over his head a taunting 
signboard: This is Jesus, the king of the 
Jews. 


After hours of intense agony, Jesus cried 
with a loud voice: ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ (Matthew, 
XXVII. 46), and then in an appealing 
voice: ‘Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do’ (Luke, 
XXIII. 84). 


It was a Friday. The mother of Jesus 
was 2 witness of this pathetic scene from 
a distance; with her was her sister and 
Mary Magdalene and John. Before he 
finally expired, Jesus pointed to his 
mother and asked Jchn to treat her as 
his own mother, and asked her to treat 
him as her own son. After this expres- 
sion of tenderness, Jesus bent his head 
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and expired, after nine hours of intense 
torture, s 

The tragedy was complete. Forsaken by 
the world, for whose redemption he had 
come, Jesus ended up his earthly career 
when he was hardly thirty-three. But his 
spirit triumphed in the resurrection. 
Joseph of Arimathea, a silént but influ- 
ential devotee, took his body for burial 
with the permission of the Roman gov- 
ernor. He laid the body in a new tomb 
and, placing a heavy stone over it, de- 
parted. The two Marys, however, remain- 
ed near the sepulchre. After three days, 
on Monday, they bad a shaking spiritual 
experience; and théy learnt about the 
resurrection of Jesus through the angels. 
'They rushed to convey the news to the 
disciples at Galilee in fear and joy. On 
the way the radiant form of Jesus appeared 
before them, and they fell at his feet and 
worshipped him. Directed by -him, they 
informed the disciples of the glad tidings, 
* and Jesus appeared to all of them on a 
hill in Galilee, blessed them, spoke to them, 
commanding them to teach the gospel to 
all the world and, before disappearing, 
assured them that he would be with them 
always unto the end of the world. 

"These are, then, some of the salient 
features of the life and teachings of this 
arresting personality, whom the Hindus 
spontaneously recognize as a divine incar- 
nation. As we have seen, his life is full of 
sweetness and tenderness, tragedy and 
pathos ; it is spiritually inspiring, To us 
in- India, however, the end is just a tra- 
gedy, bereft of any special spiritual beauty. 
It is the life that is, in our view, spirit- 
ually beautiful and elevating. The deaths 
of our own spiritual heroes, Srt Rama and 
Sri Krsna were near tragic; but we did 
not build our religion on them. India 
treats the manner of their deaths most 
casually, while she seeks to build her 
religion on their lives and teachings. 
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The trial and crucifixion ot Jesus is the 
measure of the intolerance and folly of 
the contemporary society. There is pathos 
in the lament of Jesus over Jerusalem: 
‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings and ye would not!’ (Matthew, 
XXIII. 87). 

Persecution is the outcome of intoler- 
ance, which is a social malady arising out 
of the limitations of its weltanschauung. 
India was, and is, fortunately free from 
this malady, thanks to its generous spiritual 
outlook which finds beautiful elucidation 
in several of our sacred books: ‘ Knowcrs 
of Truth declare that it is the same non- 
dual Reality that is spoken of as Brahman 
(Absolute) by the philosophers, as Atman 
(Self) by the mystics, and as Isvara (God) 
by the devotees’ (Bhagavata, I. 2.11). 


THE NEW MOVEMENT 


To teach the world faster than it can 
learn is to court disaster, as Bertrand 
Russell has put it. The crucifixion was 
a tragedy of the first magnitude; but a 
greater tragedy was the way it was handled. 
Getting woven into the prevailing dogmas, 
it slowly became central to the new movc- 
ment. The man of joy, which Jesus 
undoubtedly was in real life, became 
transformed into the man of sorrows, in 
dogma. We may find a forbidding auster- 
ity in John the Baptist; but the Son of 
Man, as he himself has said, came eating 
and drinking, trailing clouds of humour 
and laughter. By transforming him into 
a man of sorrow, dogma has helped to 
turn his religion into grim and cheerless 
aspects, with serious consequences for the 
emotional life of its followers. Only a 
few great saints have been able to pene- 
trate through this spiritual heaviness. “A 
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sad nun is а bad пип, wrote St. Theresa ; 
and she exclaimed: ‘O Lord, save us 
from sullen saints!’ 


The dogma of one man’s sin affecting 
all humanity gave rise to its logical corol- 
lary of the dogma of one man’s blood wash- 
ing away the sins of all ; such an approach 
led inevitably to a chain reaction of such 
tragedies involving the lives of Stephen 
and Joseph, Peter and Paul, immediatély 
after, and of countless other good and 
noble and innocent souls thereafter. The 
theory that the blood of the martyr is the 
seed of the Church developed out of this 
dogma ; and, in place of calm reason and 
generous love, frenzy, fanaticism, intoler- 
ance, and bigotry gripped the propaga- 
tion of the life-giving message of Jesus 
down the centuries, destroying as many 
lives as it undoubtedly helped to build, 
with groups interchanging places as perse- 
cutor and victim. 


It is interesting to speculate how the 
message would have spread, like a little 
leaven leavening the whole bread, from 
one good soul to another in comparative 
peace and goodwill, if the divine life and 
sublime teachings of Jesus had found the 
central place, instead of the popular and 
striking dogmas of 'the scapegoat' and 
‘the atonement’, physical resurrection and 
the second advent, earthly kingdom, and 
the imminence of the Day of Judgement. 
These dogmas were purely tribal in their 
scope, including the prevalent concept of 
the monotheistic god. They were the 
nurseries of contemporary Jewish patriot- 
ism and national cohesion, sectarian intol- 
erance and political frenzy, 


This fettering, in cast-iron dogmas, of 
the universal message of Jesus—the ideas 
of the indwelling divinity, of divine grace, 
universal ethics, and spiritual realization 
—caused the distortion of its universality 
through bigotry and intolerance, and the 
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dilution òf its peace and love content with 
hatred, violence, and war. 

Judaism represents an impressive human 
movement of ethical fervour and faith in 
the divine; but its scope was severely 
limited to the Jewish community which, 
in response to the challenge of a hostile 
world, had tightened its moods and ways, 
life and laws. The radiant faith in a 
living God and the laws and command- 
ments, which nursed that faith in the 
hearts of its peeple, made it the only 
steady spiritual island in the sea of the 
moral and religious confusions of the 
Roman world. As such, it had justifica- 
tion for its faith in ics world mission ; it 
was also fitted to be the nursery of the new 
message of John and Jesus, which had 
brought with it the vision and the energy 
and the character to translate that faith 
into reality. The only impression that 
the Gospels warrant us to carry is that 
jesus meant his movement to be at first 
a deepening and, eventually, a broaden- - 
ing of his people’s heritage. He took in 
much before he gave ou: in ample meas- 
ure ; he came to fulfil and not to destroy 
‘the law and the prophets’. Here was 
the attempt at a lofty spiritual synthesis 
by an equally lofty spiritual character. 
But history records the tragedy of its 
failure; the word ‘fu:fl’ was slowly 
interpreted, not in its spiritual sense as 
meant by Jesus, but in its prevailing socio- 
political significance ; and this not merely 
by the Jews, but also by the new move- 
ment, which led to the dissatisfaction of 
Jews against the movement with its tragic 
consequences, on the one hand, and the 
strait-jacketing of the soaring spirit of the 
new movement itself in the ‘letter’ of 
the dogmas of the old faith, on the other. 

The new movement thus began as an 
uneasy combination of the universal and 
the tribal, the spiritual and the dogmatic, 
the peaceful and the passionate. The 
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latter elements in their original context, 
which was consciously parochial and 
limited, were constructive .and creative ; 
but in their new context of the universal, 
they became largely negative and destruc- 
tive. The former elements, however, 
became the source of the high spiritual, 
mystical, and humanitarian temper of the 
new movement. The history of Christian- 
ity, in its twin records of persecution, 
violence, and war, on the one side, and 
lofty mysticism, moral passion, and human- 
itarianism on the other, bears the impress 
of this inner division, which also explains 
its recurrent conflicts with science. A suc- 
cessful synthesis needs the guidance of an 
adequate weltanschauung, which was not 
available at the time. 
synthesis of thought elements, each one 
of which is vital and powerful, flowing 
as they do from human experience at 
various levels—the ethical passion of 
Judaism, the mystical and humanitarian 
fervour of Christianity, and the rational 
temper of science—, calls for the guidance 
of a philosophy or world-view such as that 
of the Vedanta which is not afraid of any 
aspect of experience, but seeks truth in 
all of them with zestful detachment and 
devotion. 

It is against this background that we 


view with hope the future of Indian Christ- 


ianity. Under the guidance of the philos- 
ophy of Vedanta, the Christian message 
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in India can achieve that synthesis by 
which it will flow as an entirely construc- 
tive force with its universal elements func- 
tioning free in the spirit of the universal, 
and its dogmatic elements digested and 
retained to accord with the spirit of the 
universal and human. 


Our people have the genius, inherent 
and active, to appreciate a truly spiritual 
message; our minds are hospitable to 
spiritual ideas, however new or starving 
they may be. The message of Jesus and 
his life divine have found their lodgement 
in the Indian soul, through the irresistible 
appeal of their beauty and charm. It is 
our earnest hope that the Christian mes- 
sage passing through Indian experience 
will bear in its look a new charm and 
force of tolerance and gentleness, peace 
and fellowship, capturing thus the Master's 
spirit in full. - 


The gospel of Jesus is a gospel of 
spiritual redemption. That gospel has a 
meaning only when we feel the bondage 
of worldliness irksome and heavy, and 


“seek for freedom in the freedom of God. 


There is the assurance given by the Master 
that we shall then get what we seek. To 
ask and seek and knock is our share, and 
to give and reveal and open is the Lord’s. 
That is the mood and attitude in which 
we adore Christ. ‘That is the Hindu way 
of acceptance and assimilation, 
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Indo-Aryan ancestors that we have the 

seed of Indian culture which grew and 
blossomed so luxuriantly in later ages. 
The Vedic rsis attempted to harmonize 
life in all its aspects, and this is the 
dominant note pervading all subsequent 
thoughts and ideas. Life was conceived 
as an integral whole. The word ‘ dharma’ 
was used to mean a rule of life, or a way 
of self-moulding; and this rule of life was 
only a phase of the supreme law which 
upheld the universe. In the long history of 
Indian culture, the aim of all inquiries has 
been to find the underlying truth amidst 
the conflicting diversities of the world. It 
was in the Vedic age that there began ' that 
quest to discover the significance of the 
world and of man’s life within it’. This 
spirit of inquiry deepened and became 
more pronounced in the period of the 
Upanisads. It was certainly not a pursuit 
after an imaginary or poetic heaven or vain 
speculation on the mysterious and the 
unknown. It was an inquiry after ‘truth’ 
in the real sense of the word—and in the 
Upanisadic age it was an intellectual 
inquiry, the method of which was ‘ ques- 
tioning' and íapasya, or deep concentra- 
tion of mind. In tbe well-known parable 
in the Taittiriya Upanisad, Bhrgu, the 
son of Varuna, is described as approaching 
his father and expressing his desire to be 


I: is in the simple joyous faith of our 


instructed in the kncwledge of Brahman, 
The father gives ап answer which merely 
puts the son on :he vay to discovery. He 
uttered a formula describing what Brah- 
man is and asked hi son to find it out 
for himself. 'This :ormula, which has 
become an integral part of our spiritual 
thought, was worded as follows: ‘That 
from which all things are born, that by 
which when born ther live, and into which 
they enter at death, try to know That; 
That is Brahman.’ ‘Dbviously, there can 
be no deeper problems than those of birth, 
life, and death whic: the human reason 
is called upon to penetrate. 


TRUE DETACHMENT 


The complaint is otten made that Indian 
culture encourages esceticism and other 
worldliness leading ю indolence, apathy, 
and other vices detrimental to the interests 
of the community. The Vedic seers never 
countenanced the doctrine of the negation 
of life. But, as Sr Jawaharlal Nehru 
pointed out in The Discovery of India, 
the extremely anabtical mind of the 
Indian Aryans adjus ed in a splendid way 
the two opposing tendencies which often 
exist side by side in man—the acceptance 
of life in its fullness and the rejection of 
it. There is a trarecendental element in 
Indian culture, but, properly viewed, it is 
just this which gives it its sublimity and 
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greatness. Тһе Indian mind' was not 
averse tothe enjoyment of material com- 
forts. Arts and crafts, science, architec- 
ture, diplomacy, and state-craft all attained 
to a very high degree of technical perfec- 
tion in ancient India. To engage in right 
action with strength and energy, but to 
remain above it without ivorrying over 
results, this was the spirit of Indian 
culture, and it meant true detachment in 
life and action and not abstention from 
them. . 


THE BUDDHIST AGE 


The close of the Vedic age was marked 
by a period of decadence when a whole 
host of heretical sects came into existence 
propounding the most fantastic theories 
about salvation and ways of life. But 
upon these ruins arose Buddhism which, 
though presenting a distinctive form of 
culture, was yet an expression of the same 
spirit of India. Although the Buddha did 
not accept the authority of the Vedas, 
there is very little in his teachings which 
cannot be found in the Upanisads or in 
the writings of the old Hindu sages and 
philosophers. Like all the great sages of 
India, the Buddha addressed himself to 
the eternal problem of pain and misery in 
the world. This emphasis on suffering 
has laid Buddhism open to the charge of 
pessimism, yet surely a philosophy which 
` overlooks pain as a fact in creation affords 
no real solution to theeproblems of life. 
The Buddha's message was one of univer- 
sal benevolence and love for all; he taught 
‚ men to overcome ‘hatred by love, anger 
by kindness, and evil by good’. He gave 
a new direction to the yearnings of the 
people; old values were changed and the 
outlook of men in the domain of spirit- 
uality and morals was materiallv altered. 

The inherent weakness of Buddhism lay 
in the fact that it did not make the har- 
monious adjustment of human life that 
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was made by the Vedic seers. Its negation 
of life, its monasticism, and its reticence 
over the existence of an intelligent God 
led ultimately to its decay However. 
there can be no doubt that Buddhisni 
made profound and powerful changes not 
merely in the ethical, but in the social and 
outward life and ideals of the race. Its 
freedom from conventional restrictions 
and prejudices opened up new and wider 
*horizons. It spread over Central and 
Western Asia to the borders of Greece and 
Egypt and inundated China and even the 
distant shores of Japan. 


TWO DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF 
INDIAN CULTURE 


Among the basic features of Indian 
culture are its spirit of toleration and its 
power of absorbing and assimilating other, 
cultures and making them a part of its 
own. 'There can be no better proof ot 
the vitality and strength of a culture than 
its ability to do this. This absorbing 
capacity of Indian culture was at no time 
more manifest than in the Buddhist and 
post-Buddhist ages. The Greeks, the Sakas 
or Scythians, and the Kusanas, al oi 
whom came to India as invaders, were 
absorbed and adopted as integral parts of 
the Indian community with far-reaching 
effects upon its arts and sciences 

The vitality and expansiveness of Indian 
culture at this time is further demonstrat- 
ed by the many colonizations that took 
place in different parts of South-East Asia. 


THE PAURANIC AGE 


With the decay of Buddhism and with 
the inauguration of the Gupta period 
began the classical age of India, which 
gave rise to the Puranas. The Pauranic 
culture is a poetic and luxuriant thing. 
Sanskrit poetry flourished and there were 
literary and artistic activities of a really 
high order. 


It was during this period of decadent 
Buddhism that Sankara was born; he was 
one of the world's greatest philosophers 
and spiritual leaders, a matchless dialect- 
ician and a born reformer. He led the 
movement for the revival of Vedic culture 
and its sublime philosophy as embodied 
in the Upanisads. He tried to synthesize 
the different currents of thought that were 
agitating the popular mind at that time. 
He adopted the monastic rules of the* 
Buddhists and, though himself a non- 
dualistic philosopher, he did not discourage 
the Pauranic form of worship. The estab- 
lishment of four monasteries at the four 
corners of India testifies to his high prac- 
tical insight and his clear vision of a 
culturally united India. His numerous 
works stand as the classics cf Hindu 
philosophical and religious literature. 


MOGUL RULE 


In the eleventh century A.D, India 
rapidly became weak and disunited. It 
was then that the Mohammedan invasion 
gave a shocking blow to the whole fabric. 
The Pathan and then the Mogul rule 
lasted for several centuries, until the 
British came, and, having lost political 
freedom, any attempt on the part of the 
Hindus to assimilate the new culture could 
now only end in the extinction of their 
own. Hence the Hindu mind became 
rigid and exclusive, its elasticity and powers 
of expansion and assimilation ceased; the 
caste system became stiffer and barriers of 
various kinds were devised to protect the 
Hindu religious and social systems from 
foreign ways and influences. 

However, the fact of the Hindus and 
Mohammedans living side by side resulted 
in a synthetic approach to each other's 
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thoughts ‘and ways of living, which was 
particularly noticeable in music and archi- 
tecture. In the field of religion, it pro- 
duced a galaxy of saintly persons which 
included Ramananda, Kabir, Dàdu, Ravi- 
dasa, Guru Nanak, and many others whose 
religious doctrines overleapt all barriers of 
caste and creed. 


MODERN TIMES 


'The stream of cultural life was at a low 
ebb when the British came to India, and 
the lowest stage of degradation was rapidly 
reached with, on the one hand, the prompt 
applauding of everything European, and, 
on the other, the despising of everything 
Indian; even those who were supposed to 
be orthodox were no better, for they were 
ruled by time-worn usages and rites. Thus 
Hindu culture seemed to be nearing total 
extinction, but a reaction set in led by 
Rammohun Roy who prepared the way 
for a spiritual and cultural renaissance 
which took place through the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Arya Samaj, and finally through 
Sri Ramakrishna who fulfilled the great 
need for a spiritual synthesis, which could 
reconcile the apparent contradictions in 
the Hindu religion and demonstrate its 
real unity amidst a multiplicity of forms. 
Sri Ramakrishna did this by showing that 
realization of God was possible in all 
religions; paths may differ, but the goal is 
the same. 

This has been,the spirit of Indian cul- 
ture through centuries. With the dawn of 
independence, her ancient powers of adapt- 
ability and assimilation must now return. 
Without losing her own individuality and 
distinctiveness, India must adopt and 
assimilate all that is best in the cultural 
currents of the whole of the modern world 
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HE subject on which I am to speak 
this evening is ‘ Inter-cultural Rela- 
tions '. 

proaches which one might take in the 
discussion of this particular subject, I shall 
deal with it as a tool in bridging the gap 
of misunderstanding between peoples, and 
as an instrument for the establishment of 
world peace. 

We are surely one in the desire for 
better co-operation and understanding 
between peoples. That peace in the world 
is our perennial dream is an indisputable 
fact. Nonetheless, there may be some 
scepticism as to whether or not these noble 
goals can be achieved through improved 
intercultural relations. There may be 
the feeling on the part оѓ ѕоте that the 
objective 1s worthy, but the approach is 
idealistic. . 

I humbly submit that the approach is 
not a cure-all to the problems of an ail- 
ing world. I do suggest however, that 
this seeming idealism, when translated into 
practical planning, builds a stairway to the 
objective, thus contributing notably to the 
achievement of peace. 


INITIAL STEPS TOWARDS WORLD PEACE 


It seems to me that the first step we must 
take in building this stairway to world 
peace is this: we must know something 


Since there are many ap-. 


about our own cultural heritage. It 15 a 
simple fact that unless we have something 
to contribute in a cause, it is not possible 
to make an informed and intelligent con- 
tribution. It seems to me that, before one 
can become a true citizen of the world, 
one must first become a responsible citizen 
of some part of the world. Such responsi- 
bility implies that one is aware of one's 
cultural heritage and is willing to snare 
its fruits with others who may benefit 
from them. 

As a second step to co-operation, under- 
standing, and peace through inter-cultura’ 
relations, I suggest that one must not only 
have knowledge of one's cultural heritage. 
butone must be proud of one's contribu- 
tion to that heritage. I use the following 
occurrence by way of illustration. 

A mother, in mild hysteria. phoned m: 
office one day protesting that her daughter 
had been greatly insulted by classmates at 
a school social function the previous 
evening. Her daughter happened to be 
the only Negro student in the group. 

Summarily, the situation was this 
During the ‘course of the evening's festiv- 
ities, the group engaged in community 
singing. They sang mountain or so-called 
‘hilly billy’ songs, folk songs, hymns, and 
finally Negro spirituals. The singing of 
the Negro spirituals brought forth the 
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righteous wrath and indignation of the 
daughter, and the mother, obviously, 
shared her feelings. 

As an explanation for their attitude, the 
mother went on to say that Negro spirit- 
uals are degrading, because they relate to 
slavery and servitude and reflect an Uncle 
Tom-like humility. She therefore consid- 
ered the singing of such songs in that 
gathering as unwise and a direct insult tQ 
her daughter. 

It is my view that such reasoning is 
based on over-sensitivity and confusion. 
I so expressed myself to my caller, explain- 
ing that the Negro spirituals, in my 
opinion, were the greatest contribution 


which America has made to the field of. 


music; that such songs of our forefathers 
were born of toil and hardship, of pain 
and sorrow. But in the face of these 
burdens, this music also reflected faith and 
hope. 

I advised my caller and her daughter 
not to be ashamed when these songs are 
sung, but rather to join in joyfully, so that 
full hearing might be given to a music 
which is truly American. І further 
suggested that they be proud of this contri- 
bution to the cultural heritage of our 
land. 

It therefore seems to me that before a 
people, a nationality group, or a nation 
is fully prepared to make a contribution 
to the improvement of inter-cultural rela- 
tions, they must first know, understand, 
accept, and show pride in their cultural 
heritage. 


VALUE OF CONCERTED EFFORT 


The third step in this stairway to under- 
standing and peace suggests the contribu- 
tions which municipal government and 
citizens’ groups can make towards that 
end. 

About a year ago, a city of my country 
was looking forward to the observance of 
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its 150th anniversary. As a prelude to- 
planning for this gala occasion, a repre- 
sentative group of citizens was called 
together and their suggestions were solic- 
ited as to how the occasion might be 
observed in the most effective way. 

There was, the feeling on the part of 
some that the observance should not take 
the usual form with only the leaders 
dominating the spotlight with speeches 
and fanfare. Rather, that the spotlight 
should be shared equally by all citizens, 
with each racial, nationality, and cultural 
group joining hands in a huge dramatic 
production or extravaganza, showing how 
each, through the 150 years, had contri- 
buted to the growth and development of 
the community—a demonstration of how 
people from various cultural backgrounds 
pooled their energy, resources, and com- 
mon interésts in the building up of a 
virile, dynamic, and friendly society. 

This was agreed to and carried out 
with great success. It set an example of 
how a city can add strength to itself by 
giving attention and recognition to the 
contributions of the various cultural 
groups among its citizenry. In adding 
strength to itself, it added a new link to 
the chain of understanding through the 
recognition of cultural contribution and 
achievement—a chain which grows longer 
and stronger as activities, serving objectives 
akin to this, duplicate themselves through- 
Out cities, states) nations, and the world. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 


'The fourth step to peace through inter- 
cultural relations is academic education 
It seems to me that if the field of educa- 
tion has a fundamental responsibility, such 
responsibility is to provide its constituency 
with truth and fact, undiluted and un- 
adulterated, without regard to national or 
world climate or political atmosphere or 
other considerations. * 
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Unfortunately, educators do not always 
find it possible to function in such an 
atmosphere of academic freedom. Here is 
a case in point, 


A committee was appointed in my 


country to review textbooks in social 
studies and to make recommendations of 
the books they considered best for use in 
the public schools. Social studies, in our 
educational curriculum, are a combination 
course in history and geography—the 
growth and development of countries and 
governments, lands and peoples, customs 
and ways of life. 

As the committee set about its work, it 
was apparent that some members were 
addressing themselves to the task of deter- 
mining whether or not one country or 
another was presented by the author in a 
manner conflicting with the public opinion 
and atmosphere of the hour, to the exclu- 
sion of other considerations which edu- 
cators generally regard as important in 
text-book selection. While the loyalties of 
these people cannot be questioned, their 
wisdom in this matter left something to 
be desired. 

If we subscribe to the view that peace— 
real and lasting—will be made not around 
the conference table, but in the hearts of 
men, then we must accept the responsi- 
bility for sowing the seeds of this peace by 
providing people with an opportunity to 
learn about each other, by accentuating 
the positiveein inter-culturgl relations. It 
would appear that education has an 
important róle to play in this regard. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF GOVERNMENTS 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Step number five would indicate certain 
responsibilities on the part of national 
governments in helping to promote the 
cause of peace through intercultural rela- 
tions. It does not seem out of order to 
suggest that a government at the national 
level might actively encourage and support 


the efforts of individuals, local govern- 
ments and groups, and educators, as they 
seek to bridge the gap of misunderstand- 
ing among peoples. 

The United Nations is the final step of 
the stairs which can bring nations and 
peoples together. 

Some of my good friends are unhappy 
about the UN, because it has not jet 
proyed to be the answer to total peace. 
Seme are ready even to abandon it, not 
realizing that much of the work of the 
UN is carried on, quietly and effectively, 
through its various specialized agencies 
One of the more important of these is the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 

Through UNESCO, research is already 
underway which will make available to the 
world knowledge of the cultures of mem- 
ber nations. Properly used, this knowl- 
edge will have infinite possibilities for 
clearing the cobwebs of ignorance and 
misunderstanding from the minds of men, 
and for opening the door to inter-cultural 
co-operation and advance. 


A CALL FOR HARD WORK WITH 
FAITH AND VISION 


Obviously, the tasks outlined here will 
not be accomplished without vision, 
imagination, courdge, work—hard work—, 
and infinite patience. Success in such a 
programme will come only where these 
ingredients are present in liberal quan- 
tities. "Those who accept róles of leader- 
ship in a programme of such magnitude 
and importance should not be dismayed by 
the thought of failure, for their purpose 
is noble and just. It is a truism that many 
good causes have died while being born, 
because the possibility of failure loomed 
large. Those who believe that the cause 
of peace can be advanced through 
improved inter-cultural relations must not 


be stopped by thoughts of failure, but І 


must move forward boldly and assuredly. 
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A. story told by Carl Rowan, a fellow- 
countryman, illustrates well this point. 

There was a small community through 
which a train passed every day. One 
winter day the weather was particularly 
bad and the heavy snows and sleet made 
travel specially treacherous, since the 
train had to climb a steep hill situated in 
the centre of the town. Out of fear that 
the tram might not be successful ig its 
climb on this day, the people implored the 
Mayor to discourage the engineer from 
attempting the climb, as failure would 
endanger the lives of many townspeople 

When he was faced with this alterna- 
tive, the engineer replied, ' Mr. Mayor, I 
understand the problem, but down the 
road many families have been washed out 
of their homes by flood ; many more are 
injured and are in need of goods which I 
have aboard. 'They are depending upon 
me and I cannot fail them, or they will 
surely die. I understand the responsibil- 
ity which is mine, and success, I know, 
I cannot promise; but in view of the 
nature of my mission, I must attempt to 
move on'. Upon hearing this, the Mayor 
permitted the engineer of the train to 
attempt the climb. 

As the train went up the hill, it began 
to slip and slide, while the engineer 
pulled throttles and pushed buttons, 
finally bringing the train under control 
and strarting it again on its upward 
journey. Three or four times this process 
was repeated, until a thoroughly exhausted, 
but determined, engineer guided the train 
across the hill’s summit. 

As he mopped his sweat-beaded brow 
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with his over-sized handkerchief, he com- 
mented to his co-engineer, ‘I now confess 
that at no time was І sure that І could 
make it up that hill І really was 
frightened and had many doubts of 
success at points along the way’. Where- 
upon his co-engineer replied, ‘You know, 
I didn’t think either we could make it. 
As a matter of fact, I was so sure we were 
going to fail that I had the brakes on all 
of the way’. 

So it is with many people in life as they 
undertake worthwhile causes. Because 
they concentrate more on thoughts of 
failure than possibilities of success, they 
go through life with the brakes on, wait- 
ing for and anticipating the big crash, 
hoping only to cushion the blow. 


If we are to be successful in this busi- 
ness of promoting understanding and 
peace through intercultural relations, 
there can be no putting on of the brakes ; 
there must be full steam ahead. "Those of 
us who dare to believe that inter-cultural 
relations can serve the cause of peace 
must sincerely share with Martel his 
dream in ‘Troubled Island’: 


I dream a world where man no other 
man will scorn, 

Where love will bless the earth, and 
peace her paths adorn, 

I dream a world where black or white, 
whate'er colour you be, 

Will share,the bounties of the earth, 
and all mankind be free. 


If we believe in these things, let us do 
it; there is work to be done. 


Institute News 


NITED Nations Day was observed 
| | atthe Institute on the 20th October 


under the joint auspices of the In- 
stitute and the West Bengal Committee for 
the celebration of the United Nations Day. 
The meeting was held a few days in ad- 
vance as the Institute was closed on the 
24th. It was addressed by Professor 
Ramesh’ Chandra Ghosh, M.A., LL.B., of 
the Department of Political Science, Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta, and presided 
over by Professor Benoyendra Nath 
Banerjea, M.A., formerly United Nations 
{Technical Assistance) Public Administra- 
tion Adviser to the Republic of Liberia, 
West Africa, 

In his inaugural address, Professor 
Banerjea drew pointed attention to the 
fact that the United Nations had a record 
of commendable achievements during the 
ten years of its existence. Of special 
note were its efforts to improve the con- 
ditions of the people now living in the 
less developed countries in collaboration 
with its specialized agencies, namely, 
WHO, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, etc. There 
‘were .several countries which had attained 
statehood since the birth of the United 
Nations—some through its instrumental- 
ity; they found a ready forum to discuss 
their problems and air their views in the 
United Nations. ay 

He concluded his speech by saying that 
there was no doubt that the universal 
appeal of the United Nations would be 
felt more by taking in all those countries 
_which were seeking admission into that 
world organization. The world wished 
the United Nations many more decades 
‘of useful and active service in the cause 
of peace, plenty, and justice. 

Professor Ghosh said: that the United 
Nations was a natural consequence of 


liberal human thought for the equal rights 
of man, to which the great thinkers of 
Europe, since the French Revolution (1789) 
down to the Russian Revolution (1917). 
had contributed a great deal. In the 
course of his thought-provoking address. 
he dwelt on the question of the revision 
ofethe Charter, some of the efforts in recent 
years to side-track the United Nations, the 
question of enforcement of human rights. 
and the legal limitations on the Organiza- 
tion. 

As part of the programme for the dav, 
there was a film-show at the end of the 
meeting. The film, entitled ‘Search-light 
on the Nations’, was released bv the 
United Nations Information Centre, New 
Delhi. 

A few important publications of the 
United Nations were exhibited at the 
Institute on this occasion with the co-opera- 
tion of the Oxford Book and Stationers 
Company, Calcutta,-the distributing agents 
of the United Nations publications. Some 
posters relating to the work of the United 
Nations were displayed and leaflets issued 
by the United Nations were distributed 
among the members of the audience 

* + * a 

A composer and music critic of a high 
order, Mr. Nicolas Nabokov, Secretary- 
General of the Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom, Paris, was entertained to tea at the 
Institute on the 15th November. A num- 
ber of friends of the Institute, both Indian 
and foreign, attended the function and 
had a fruitful exchange of thought with 
him regarding eastern and western music. 

After tea, Mr. Nabokov addressed a 
meeting presided over by Sri Вігепата 
Kishore Roy Choudhury, a well-known 
player on stringed instruments and 
exponent of Indian classical music. His 
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talk on ‘The Origins of Western Music’ 
was a masterly survey of the various streams 
that have contributed to the emergence 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


The weekly discourses оп the Ramayana 
by Professor Tripurari Chakravarti, which ` 
had been suspended during the Puja 


holidays, were resumed from the 28th 


of the presentday western music. 
Е * * November. 


* 


December Lectures 2 


' At 5-30 p.m. 
My Visit to China 
Speaker: | Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit.- 
President: Ѕађа Kumar Mukherjee, LL.B. 


December 3 


December 


TM 


o The Human Rights Day 
Speaker: Principal Khagendra Nath Sen, M.A. 
President: Professor Ramesh Chandra Ghosh, M.A., LL.B. 


December 13 Problems of International Peace 


Speaker: Dr. Grayson Louis Kirk 
President of Columbia University, New York 
President: Atul Chandra Gupta, M.A., B.L. 


December 17 Africa's Heritage 


Speaker: Professor Benoyendra Nath Banerjea, M.A. ° 
Formerly United Nations (Technical Assistance) 
Public Administration Adviser to the-Republic of 
Liberia, West Africa > 
President: Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. 


December 24 Christ and the Modern World 


Speaker: | Dr. Н. J. Taylor 
Principal, Scottish Church Collage, Caleulta 
President: The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. Mukharji 


